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THE EXCAVATION OF T‘ANG DYNASTY TOMBS AT 
CH‘UAN-CHOU, SOUTHERN FUKIEN 


Cuine Téi-K‘un Shhh 


FreLtow or THE Harvarp-YENCHING INsTITUTE 


1. Tue ExcavaTIOoNn 


In the Spring of 1936, while thousands of people from the 
vicinity of Ch‘iian-chou #RIH (officially called Chin-chiang Hsien 
YL) in Fukien were constructing a big athletic field in Chung- 
shan Park 'PIZAEI (pl. 1) in the city, they came upon some 
rectangular brick constructions about ten feet under ground. The 
bricks were very old and those unearthed were brought home by 
the workers. A teacher in the Middle School of Amoy University 
BPIKS, Mr. Cuuane Wei-chi #3, happened to visit the 
park while the digging was going on. He was greatly delighted to 
find that some bricks contained inscriptions in Chinese characters 
and other decorations. He secured for himself some ten pieces. 
When he came back to the University he told me about his ad- 
venture and described what he had found. From his description, 
I realized that they were ancient tombs. I was then curator of 
the University’s Ethnological Museum 3C(t RZ, the only col- 
lege museum in Fukien, so I felt that it was my duty to investigate 
the discovery and to secure some accurate data on the tombs be- 
fore the relic was ruined by ignorant workers. 

My suggestion was promptly approved by Dr. Curu Bien-ming 
JA¥EMA , Dean of the College of Arts, who agreed to provide money 
for the campaign and by the president’s office, which issued official 
letters of introduction to the local authorities. 

Mr. Lin Hui-hsiang # Mi, Professor of Anthropology at the 
University of Amoy, was invited to join the party consisting of 
Mr. Chuang and myself. We started for Ch‘iian-chou on Tuesday, 
April 14, in a public bus and arrived in the afternoon. 

The work on the athletic field was still in progress, and, for- 
tunately, the discovery of the bricks did not arouse the curiosity 
of the workers. They never attempted to dig farther into the 
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ground to see what was inside. There were four rectangular con- 
structions lying side by side in a straight line from the northeast 
to the southwest. These were ancient tombs, built with orna- 
mented bricks. The upper part of the tombs had been destroyed 
long before the digging, but, luckily enough, the excavation for 
the athletic field removed only a few layers of the bricks. 

After permission had been obtained from the local authorities, 
the excavation was started the following afternoon and carried 
on for nine days. Four to ten workers were employed each day 
and the instruments used in the excavation, mostly purchased 
from the local market, were spades, hoes, picks, sieves, trowels, 
knives, hard and soft brushes, meter sticks, cameras, etc. The aim 
was to remove the earth carefully out of the pits, to note the 
different kinds of bricks and the construction of the tombs, to 
make accurate records of every object found in the graves and to 
keep a full account of the excavation, so that through this work 
a part of the history and culture of Ch‘iian-chou might be 
recovered. 

It is a common practice in Fukien to collect the skeleton and 
preserve it in a pot which is buried in another place. We were 
not disappointed, therefore, to find no human remains in the 
graves. There was, however, a large number of mortuary objects,’ 
which had been abandoned when the skeletons were removed. 

The construction of the four tombs is identical. The grave is 
built in the form of a rectangular house with saddle roof (pl. 2a) 
and may be divided into two sections. The northern portion is 
the hall where the coffin is placed (pl. 2b) and the southern, the 
yard where most of the mortuary objects are found. The level of 
the hall is some twenty centimeters higher than the yard. The 
latter possesses an arched door on the south and an arched win- 
dow on each side (pl. 2c). With the upper portion of the grave 
destroyed, the pit has the form of a cross (pl. 2d). 

The bricks are of three kinds: plain, used to pave the floor; 
ornamental (pl. 3), for walls, door and windows; and inscribed, 
found chiefly in the arches. These last (pl. 3a) give us exact dates 
for the tombs as follows: 


1A brief description of the articles is given infra. 
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1. AB=FRRKEIE, which is 629-630 A.D. 
2, AM=4FE+— A +H A 3, whichis February 12,630 A.D. 


3. BREIL which, the era name being omitted, may be 593 
A.D. or sixty years later, 653 A. D. I am inclined to believe that 
these tombs were constructed sometime during 629-630 A.D., 
because the tombs, the bricks and the mortuary objects are identi- 
cal and the tombs are arranged side by side in perfect order. 


The ornamentation stamped on one edge of the bricks is of 
different patterns: dragon # HEM, bird KR, turtle XIX, pairs 
of fish, #4, banana leaf #3, grass #, vines ##» flower WE; 
cash 8, wheel #€##, ball 2» winnow SS, and other geometrical 
decorations (pl. 3). The bricks used in the arches are wedge- 
shaped (pl. 3d). 

Seventy-four pieces of mortuary pottery were brought to light: 
fourteen from tomb A, twelve from tomb B, forty-five from tomb 
C and three from tomb D. For the most part they were found in 
a damaged state and scattered in the yard or near the east window. 
They may be classified under eighteen categories, as follows: 


DESIGNATION QUANTITY 


. tsao iE: 
niao-chit B58: 
chiao-tou %&+: cooking vessel 
ting YH: tripod 
shih > spoon 
> jar 
: vase 
> spittoon 
> lamp 
> basin 
> tub 
> rice vessel 
> bowl 
> dish 


= 


(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 


4ab) 
4cd) 
5a) 
5b) 
5c) 
5de) 
6abc) 
6a) 
Zabc) 
7d) 
7ef) 
8a) 
8be) 
8d) 


stove 
chamber pot 


mt 2] mt 2 


—_ 


1 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


. pei-p'an 
. per 

. tou 

. tséng 


3 
otal SR SAR Bd SS 


= tea-set 
* cup 


sacrificial vessel 


> steaming vessel 


(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 
(pl. 


9a) 
9b) 
9c) 
9d) 


Co mt =F 69 1 © WO Gr = -3 WO C 
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There were several metal objects which are even more badly 
damaged than the pottery. They were found chiefly in tomb A, 
as follows: 


DESIGNATION QUANTITY 


. Wu-chu cash RRS (pl. 10a) 3 
. Belt ornaments 47) BY (pl. 10bce) 13 
. Hairpin # (pl. 10f) 1 
. Round articles (pl. 10d) 8 
5. Rusted iron pins (ca. 3 to 10cm.) 22 


There are many respects in which this excavation is of interest 
to the student of Chinese culture or the history of Ch‘iian-chou. 
I shall limit the present paper to the two most outstanding points: 
the significance of the mortuary objects and the importance of 
this excavation as a whole to the history of Ch‘iian-chou. 


2. Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Mortuary OBJECTS 


From time immemorial, the Chinese have believed that when a 
man dies his “soul” survives and retires to another sphere. 
Accordingly, it was a common practice for the relatives or friends 


of the deceased to bury in the tomb models of his house, retinue, 
domestic animals, implements, utensils, and even coins and orna- 
ments, so that the unfortunate soul might be provided as fully as 
possible with all the things which had interested him in life. This 
practice dates back to the neolithic age and has continued down 
to the present time. At first, actual utensils and real objects were 
used. Beginning with the Han Dynasty (206 B. C.-A. D. 25) they 
were replaced by pottery models which developed into an excellent 
art under the T‘ang Dynasty (618-906) . Since the Sung Dynasty 
(906-1127) paper models, which are burned at the grave, have 
been used. Today, these paper models include automobiles and 
aeroplanes. 

The study of these pottery models, which are called ming cht 
BA@*» has recently become a special branch of Chinese archaeology. 
It has attracted much attention both in China and abroad.” 


? Archaeology first flourished in China under the Sung Dynasty. Many famous 
scholars contributed to this special branch of study, called Chin shih hsiich areal mR, 
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The pottery in question has an interesting development. It is 
true that it was produced and employed long before the Han 
Dynasty, but it did not become popular until Han Wén ti 
WEAF (179-156) advocated the practice and took the lead in 
using it for his imperial resting place.» The Han potters suc- 
ceeded in making excellent models of houses and utensils. They 
also made human figures and domestic animals; but in this first 
stage they were simple and clumsy, and generally ‘out of pro- 
portion. With the introduction of Buddhism and the barbarian 
occupation of North China came the Greco-Indian art of sculpture, 
which had significant influence on Chinese art during the Six 
Dynasties (317-618) and the following periods. Under this in- 
fluence the tomb-figure gradually developed and reached its per- 
fection during the T‘ang Dynasty. 

In this connection we should notice that the construction of the 
tombs, the ornamentation of the bricks, the style and decoration 
of the mortuary objects are all strikingly similar to those of the 
Han period. Three Wu-chu coins, which were in current use be- 
fore the T‘ang Dynasty, should also induce us to believe that the 
tombs were pre-T‘ang. Yet the inscriptions on the bricks clearly 


which put most emphasis on bronze, jade and stone inscriptions. The pottery objects 
from ancient tombs were neglected. It was not until thirty years ago that Mr. Lo 
Chén-yii ME Hee paid careful attention to it. In 1916, he published an illustrated 
catalogue entitled Ku ming-ch%i tu lu ARABS ae containing 181 pieces, most of 
which belonged to him personally. His preface narrates how he had been making the 
collection since 1907. He set the vogue and was immediately followed by foreigners 
and agents of dealers from abroad. Thousands of them have passed into the museums 
and private collections of Europe, America and Japan, and systematic studies have 
been made by Sinologists all over the world. The most important works are these: 
Laurer, B.: Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty, Leyden, 1909. 
: Chinese Clay Figures, Chicago, 1914. 
Hamapa Késaku: FAM AEE, KIS A MAS VER lB. 2 vols., Tokyd, 1927. 
Hentse, C.: Chinese Tomb Figures, A Study in the Beliefs and Folklore of Ancient 
China, London, 1928. 
The author made a careful st dy of such materials himself some years ago and pre- 
pared two reports: one was published as monograph No. 1 of Yenching Journal, 
under the title A Brief History of Chinese Mortuary Objects (1933) Fp Bg AA Ze. The 
other was a special publication of the University of Amoy, A Catalogue of Chinese 
Mortuary Objects (1935) ¥ [ag AA 2S finjat#. A bibliography will be found in the former 
book. 
°A Brief History of Chinese Mortuary Objects, p. 23. 
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indicate that they were manufactured at the beginning of the 
T‘ang Dynasty. A similar find was made in Foochow, northern 
Fukien, in 1928, and Mr. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ing #77,‘ after con- 
sulting many reliable sources, maintains that it belongs to the 
end of the T‘ang or the Five Dynasties (906-960). I am inclined 
to believe, therefore, that the stages of development of Chinese 
mortuary objects in the Yellow River valley cannot be accurately 
applied to other parts of China. We must recognize additional 
types peculiar to eastern China and western China. 

The materials used in the manufacture of Ch‘iian-chou pottery 
deserve more than passing notice. They are completely different 
from those used in both the Han and the T‘ang objects of northern 
China, which are themselves, in turn, different from each other. 
During the Han Dynasty grey soft clay is the most common sub- 
stance employed, the finished article generally being covered with 
different paints. When this same material is subjected to an ex- 
tremely high temperature in the kiln, a chemical change takes 
place. The clay is vitrified and the iron element produces a 
reddish grey color. Sometimes a green glaze is employed. Another 
group of clay utensils is composed of brittle reddish-white material] 
covered with a light green glaze. Technical analysis proves that 
the pottery of these two materials has all the chemical charac- 
teristics of true porcelain, so that the late Dr. B. Laurer main- 
tained that this was the beginning of porcelain in China.’ On the 
other hand, the materials in T‘ang pottery are of two kinds. One 
is a soft pink clay, generally covered with paints, while the other 
is a hard white material coated with varicolored glazes. The 
pottery of the latter group is a perfect example of porcelain. 

Ch‘iian-chou pottery is made of four kinds of materials: fine 
light grey material with a black glaze, fine dark grey with a pale 
green glaze, coarse dark violet and coarse dark grey. The last two 
types are coarser than Han pottery, while the two fine materials, 
though better than those of the Han, are far inferior to the white 
material of the T‘ang objects. When the Chinese migrated into 


“Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ing: Notes on the Porcelain Unearthed in Foochow jigs 33) 
Wy AAAS LEE, in The Eastern Miscellany YF MEE 25, No. 18, pp. 91-94. 


5 The Beginnings of Porcelain in China, p. 95. 
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Fukien towards the end of the Chin Dynasty (265-317) they 
brought the art of pottery manufacture with them. Being far 
away from their homes in the northern provinces, they were com- 
pelled to use local materials for their work. 

The ornamentation of the Ch‘iian-chou collection is a heritage 
from the Han: incised straight lines, painting, and light green 
glaze. The chamber pot in the shape of a turtle is a good example 
of realistic art. In Southern Fukien a chamber pot, even today, 
is called niao-pieh #4%£ “ urine turtle.” The black glaze found at 
this site is very poorly made and does not have the brilliancy so 
characteristic of a glaze. It is found on neither Han nor Tang 
pottery. Every lover of Chinese porcelain knows the famous Sung 
black wares produced in Fukien and called Chien-yao Bo This 
black glaze must have been discovered in Southern Fukien just a 
little before the T‘ang Dynasty. That it was not at first very 
successful is shown by our Ch‘iian-chou collection. But it began 
to flourish after being adopted by the potters of Northern Fukien, 
and gradually it reached perfection under the Sung Dynasty when 
the Chien-an yao ##® was established in a locality now called 
Chien-ou Hsien##@#%. During the same dynasty the kilns were 
transferred to Chien-yang Hsien %%% in the same province. 
Thus we have found a fore-father of the famous “ Black Sung ” 
porcelain. 


8. Tue Pre-Zayton History or Cu‘vAN-cHouU 


Ch‘iian-chou was one of the greatest trading centers of the 
world in the middle ages, when it was better known to traders 
and western travellers as Zayton. Every reader of the Travels of 
Marco Polo will remember that the great Venetian traveller writes 
about Zayton with great enthusiasm: “ At this city ... is the 
haven of Zayton, frequented by all ships of India which bring 
thither spicery and all other kinds of costly wares. It is the port 
also that is frequented by all merchants of Manzi [a name given 
by the Mongols to the Chinese of the Southern Sung Dynasty], 
for hither is imported the most astonishing quantity of goods and 
of precious stones and pearls, and from this they are distributed 
all over Manzi. And I assure you that for one shipload of pepper 
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that goes to Alexandria . . . destined for Christendom, there come 
a hundred such, aye and more too, to this haven of Zayton: for 
it is one of the two greatest havens in the world of commerce.” ° 

The statement of Marco Polo is no exaggeration. One of his 
contemporary authors from Morocco, Ibn Batitah, wrote in about 
1346 A. D. that the harbor of Zayton was one of the greatest in the 
world and, in his opinion, it was the greatest. The Mohammedan 
traveller saw there anchored in the harbor more than one hundred 
first-class sailing ships and countless smaller ones.” And we read 
from the Chinese and other sources that Zayton was the greatest 
seaport of China during the Southern Sung and the Yiian 
Dynasties (1127-1368) . Every ship that sailed for the South Seas 
started from this harbor.’ The ships were as large as houses and 
when they spread their sails they were like great clouds in the sky.® 

The past history of Zayton, and the relics in Ch‘iian-chou, have 
recently drawn the attention of Sinologists. In 1925 a group of 
Chinese and foreign scholars at the University of Amoy made 
some investigations and published the results of their research on 
this romantic city. They included Professors Ku Chieh-kang iii 
Bi, Cu‘in Wan-li PRR 42,° Coane Hsing-lang 52/8," G. Ecker 
and P. Demrévitte. Prof. J. Kuwasara also made a comprehensive 
study of the history of Zayton. His research on P‘v Shou-kéng 
fi s# 32 ,)? a Chinese of Arabian origin and director of the maritime 
trade at Zayton who betrayed the city to the Mongols, is an ex- 
cellent contribution to Chinese history. Professors Ecke and 
DeEMIEVILLE have made a detailed study of the Twin Pagodas of 


® Yue, H. and Corpier, H.: Ser Marco Polo 2, pp. 234-235, quoted in The Twin 
Pagodas of Zayton (see infra), p. 3. 

7 Youre, H. and Corpmr, H.: Cathay and the Way Thither 4, pp. 118, 119, quoted 
in The Twin Pagodas of Zayton, p. 3. 

® Wo Tzi-mu AL: Méng Liang lu ZEYRPE: awe AH, WA 
PRIN BAY HY FE 

® Hirts, Fr. and Rocka, W. W.: Chau Ju-kua, p. 3. 

1° Travels in Southern Fukien [ij Ai#faL , Shanghai, 1926. 

+1. Notes on an Investigation in Ch‘iian-chou FROIN AER, in The Geographical 
Journal 17, 1, Peiping, 1928, #22#EZE. Chiiian-chou in the Middle Ages ¥f fib#E 


FRINAK VE, in SHNP 1, Peiping, 1929. 
12 Mem. Tays Bunko, No. 2. A Chinese translation was made by Mr. Cn‘EN 


Yii-ch‘ing [RSH , HREHE , Shanghai, 1929. 
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Zayton which was published in 1935 by the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute. 

At the end of Chin Dynasty, the Tartar hordes invaded China 
and plunged the empire into chaos. A few years later the T‘o-pa 
Tartars entered the province of Shansi, occupied North China, 
and in 386 assumed sovereign power over the northern part of the 
country. The Chinese who could not tolerate the new rule mi- 
grated southward and sought refuge in the provinces south of the 
Yangtse. A legend in Ch‘iian-chou has it that the Chinese came 
at this period and settled down on the banks of the river which 
bears the name Chin-chiang #2 or the River of Chin, in re- 
membrance of the falling dynasty.** The discovery of T‘ang tombs 
in this region provides the legend with a solid foundation. The 
construction of the tombs, the ornaments of the bricks, and the 
mortuary objects all suggest that the relics belong to a period 
earlier than the T‘ang Dynasty. A similar find was made by Mr. 
Hv Chau-chun [Chao-ch‘un] #)9€# ** in Canton. On the bricks 
there are inscriptions with Chin Dynasty dates. 


4. Tue PLAtes 


. Map of the China Coast; the position of Ch‘iian-chou 
along the coast of China. (Currently available at 
Ch‘iian-chou.) 

. Ib. Map of the Harbor of Ch‘iian-chou. 

. le. Map of nothern Ch‘iian-chou; Chung-shan Park and 
environs. 

. 2a. View of tomb A, from south; part of the saddle roof. 

. 2b. Hall of tomb C, from south; some of the mortuary objects. 

. 2c. East window of tomb A; the members of the party (from 
left to right): Prof. Liv Hui-hsiang, Prof. Cine 
Té-k‘un and Mr. Cuuanea Wei-chi. 


18 Ch'tian-chou fu chih RM Heats» Ch‘ien-lung edition, chapter on hills and rivers 
Up JF. Fu-chien t'ung chih jiaX# 3a 4 T’ung-chih edition, chiian 57. 

14 The Report of the Excavation of the Tomb of Eastern Tsing Dynasty in Ta Taw 
Hill, Canton, #¢$i PEAT HK 7) WL FERIA in The Archaeological Journal 1, Canton, 
1982 BA Ea » FTIR. 
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. Tomb B, from north; the curbing was built by the party 
to protect the brick construction of the tomb as a relic 
of Ch‘iian-chou. 

. Bricks—longest, 36.3 cm.; grey earth; inscriptions; orna- 
ments: wheel, flower, coin and vines. 

. Bricks—longest, 37.4 cm.; grey earth ; ornaments: banana 
leaf, pair of fish, ball, turtle, wheel, flower, cash, grass, 
winnow and other geometrical patterns. 

. Bricks—longest, 38.1 cm.; grey earth ; ornaments: dragon, 
ball, bird and turtle. 

. Bricks—the upper one is wedge-shaped: thickness at 
front, 2.5cm., at the back, 6cm.; thickness of the 
lower brick, 5.6 cm. 

. Stove—length: 24cm.; coarse grey earth; tomb C. 

. Stove—length: 21.1 cm.; coarse grey earth; tomb C. 

. Chamber pot—height to handle: 8.9 cm.; fine grey earth 
with pale greenish yellow glaze; tomb B. 

. Chamber pot—height to handle: 7 cm.; coarse grey earth; 
tomb C. 

. Cooking vessel—height to handle: 6.1 cm.; fine grey earth 
with light green glaze; tomb C. 

. Tripod; fine grey earth; tomb C. 

Spoon—length: 6.8 cm.; coarse grey earth; tomb C. 

. Jar—height: 20.2cm.; fine grey earth with green glaze; 
tomb C. 

. Jar—height: 6cm.; fine grey earth with green glaze; 
tomb C. 

. Vase—height: 32.5 cm.; fine grey earth with green glaze: 
tomb B. 

. Vase—height: 8 cm.; fine grey earth with light green 
glaze; tomb C. 

. Vase—height: 5.8 cm.; fine grey earth with light green 
glaze; tomb C. 

. Spittoon—height: 3.8 cm.; fine grey earth with light 
green glaze; tomb B. 

. Lamp—height: 3.8 cm.; fine grey earth with light green 
glaze; tomb D. 


SEE BETS TR TE eT OT 5 
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7b. 


Te. 


7d. 
Te. 


7£. 


8a. 


8b. 
8c. 


8d. 
9a. 


9b. 


9c. 


9d. 
9e. 


Lamp—height: 3.1 cm.; fine grey earth with light green 
glaze; tomb D. 

Lamp—height: 7.8 cm.; fine grey earth with light green 
glaze; tomb B. 

Basin—height: 2.6 cm.; fine grey earth; tomb C. 

Tub—height: 2.8 cm.; fine grey earth; tomb C. 

Tub—height: 4.2cm.; fine grey earth with light green 

glaze; tomb B. 

Rice vessel—height: 5.8 cm.; fine grey earth with light 
green glaze; tomb C. 

Bowl—height: 3.9 cm.; coarse grey earth; tomb C. 

Bowl—height: 4.5 cm.; fine grey earth with light green 
glaze; tomb C. 

Dish—height: 2.8cm.; coarse grey earth; tomb C. 

Tea-set—height: 3.2 cm.; fine grey earth with white 
paint; tomb C. 

Cup—height: 4.4cm.; fine grey earth with green glaze; 
tomb C. 

Sacrificial vessel—height: 4.3 cm.; fine grey earth; tomb 
C. 

Steamer—height: 4 cm.; coarse grey earth; tomb C. 

Steamer—height: 3.7cm.; coarse grey earth; tomb C. 


10a. Cash—broken pieces of Wu-chu coins; tombs A and B. 
10b-e. Belt ornaments—different kinds of copper articles; 
tomb A. 

10f. Hairpin—broken piece of silver hairpin; tomb C. 





ON THE TRANSMISSION OF CHING DOCUMENTS 
J. K. Farrspank and S. Y. Tene 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Chinese documents relating to foreign affairs in the nineteenth 
century are now available in large number,’ but many essential 
facts concerning them remain obscure. Compared with workers 
in other fields of diplomatic history, the student of Chinese foreign 
policy is in a peculiar position. He has a wealth of documents to 
study but no clear idea of how they came into being. For example, 
he knows the date on which a memorial was seen by the emperor, 
but not the date on which it was written. What organs of govern- 
ment drafted, transmitted, recorded, copied, and finally compiled 
the documents now available—all this has yet to be worked out. 
The object of this paper is to attack one part of the problem, 
namely, the manner in which documents relating to foreign affairs 
were transmitted by postal service between Peking and the pro- 
vinces—particularly, the amount of time generally required for 
such transmission. 

The postal arrangements here in question are those of the Ch‘ing 
Dynasty before the days of extensive foreign intercourse,’ and in 
this early modern period we are concerned only with the trans- 
mission of official documents and not with the “letter hongs ” or 


Min Hsin Chii 1) (People’s Letter Offices) which were de- 


1The chief published collection is Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo SE9RRBRGK , 
Peiping 1930: photo-lithograph of the original compilations made by imperial com- 
mand and presented, 80 chiian for the period 1836-50, in 1856; 80 chiian for the period 
1851-61, in 1867; and 100 chiian for the period 1862-74, in 1880. 

? The modern Chinese Postal Service was not developed until the creation after 1858 
of modern organs of administration, particularly the Imperial Maritime Customs 
Service and the Tsungli Yamen, followed by the establishment in 1876 of the Wén 
Pao Chii 3C#)ay (Despatch Office) for the transmission of Chinese diplomatic docu- 
ments abroad, the institution of the Shu Hsin Kuan = ewes (Letter Office) by the 
Customs after 1878, and the final establishment of the national Postal Service under 
Sir Robert Hart in 1896. The latter was separated from the Customs in 1911, and 
China joined the International Postal Union in 1914. Cf. H. B. Morss, The Inter- 
national Relations of the Chinese Empire, vol. 3, London, 1918. 
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veloped by private Chinese firms for the use of the general public.* 
Among the many types of official documents current in this period 
we are concerned primarily with those sent and received by the 
Chiin Chi Ch‘u #4 (Council of State, or Grand Council, lit. 
Place of Plans for the Army) which at this time had general 
charge of relations with the western barbarians. Nearly all docu- 
ments on foreign affairs appear to have passed through this body 
at the capital and to have been carried by horse in the provinces. 
Consequently we are less concerned with documents carried by 
foot in the provinces and passing chiefly through the Nei Ko A 
(Grand Secretariat, or Imperial Chancery, or Inner Cabinet) at 
the capital, and these divisions of the general system for the trans- 
mission of documents will be mentioned only secondarily.* 

For ease in analysis, the following discussion relates, first, to 
certain official regulations, principally those given in the T'a-ch‘ing 
hui-tien Ki HL (Institutes of the Ch‘ing Dynasty) ,° and second, 
to the actual working of the postal service so far as it can be 
viewed in the documents themselves. 


* This popular service is said to have been inaugurated in the fifteenth century and 


to have spread chiefly from Ningpo among the coastal provinces, eventually extending 
even into the northwest. It included the sending of ordinary and of registered letters, 
transmission of parcels and of money orders, and even the transportation of baggage. 
In the nineteenth century before their supercession by the modern postal service, firms 
of this type commanded a wide network of several thousand offices in China with 
branches among the Chinese communities overseas. Cf. Cuane Liang-jén, Chung-kuo 
li-tai yu-chih kai-yao RRREAE, 4 BQ RECS HIPEEE (A General Survey of the 
Postal System of Successive Dynasties), Tung-fang tsa-chih (The Eastern Miscellany) 
$2 no. 1, research section, 10b-12b. 

* Translations of official titles follow H. S. Brunnert and V. V. Hacexstrom, Present 
Day Political Organization of China, Shanghai 1912, trans. by A. BettcHeNnKo and 
E. E. Moran, cited below as Brunnert. W. F. Mayers, The Chinese Government*, 
Shanghai 1897, revised by G. M. H. Puayrarr, cited below as Mayers, although less 
comprehensive is often more accurate for this early period. Place names follow the 
Chinese Postal Atlas when feasible, or G. M. H. Piayratr, The Cities and Towns of 
China”, Shanghai 1910 (Wade System). 

5 The various editions of the Ta-ch‘ing hui-tien are referred to below by the reigns 
in which they appeared, as: K‘ang-hsi hui-tien (imperial preface dated 1690), Yung- 
chéng hui-tien (imperial preface dated 1732), Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien and Ch‘ien-lung 
hui-tien tsé-li (both compiled under imperial auspices in 1748), Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 
and Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li (both completed in 1818), Kuang-hsii hui-tien and 
Kuang-hsii hui-tien shih-li (both published in 1899). 
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1. The Ch‘ing Postal System 


The Chinese official postal service, called by western writers the 
I Chan 5#34 (lit. Postal Stages) , had a long history, from which 
most of the Ch‘ing arrangements were inherited. It may be noted 
in passing that for more than a thousand years there had been a 
distinction between carriage of the post by couriers on foot and 
by mounted couriers, and that both of these activities had been 
under the control of the Board of War (Ping Pu 48%). There are 
references to a postal service (I 5#) from the Spring and Autumn 
period; under the Han there had been a distinction between 
ordinary despatches and express despatches carried by horse. 
Under the T‘ang the service was already well articulated. Accord- 
ing to the Tang liu-tien EN 3%" (The Six Statutes of the T‘ang) , 
there were 1639 postal stations, including 1297 on land used by 
mounted couriers and 260 on waterways. These stations were in 
charge of postmasters (I Chang &) with postmen (I Fu ®) un- 
der them, and are said to have been usually about 30 li apart.® 

Under the Yiian the service was called Chan Ch‘ih 349% and 
was administered by the Board of War in the provinces of China; 
for the vast territory under Mongol control in the northwest there 
was another organ, the T‘ung Chéng Yiian i8BBE; a system of 
express stations (Chi Ti P‘u i) was also developed. The 
postal system of the Ming included, under the Board of War, a 
Remount Department (Ch‘é Chia Ch‘ing Li Ssi HE®H3E5]) and 
under it a central office in Peking (Hui T‘ung Kuan #/FIfff) and 
stations in the provinces for ordinary post carried by horse or by 
water (Shui Ma I 7K45), for transporting official baggage (Ti 
Yiin So £57) and for express service (Chi Ti P‘u). As wil! 
appear below, the postal system of the Ming was copied almost 
as it stood by the Manchus, and before describing the special 
arrangements used for foreign affairs, we may begin with the main 


®Par Shou-i, Chung kuo chiao-t‘ung shih Axe, FB age Si Se (History of 
Chinese Communications) , Shanghai 1937, gives a brief summary on pp. 145-8, 179-90. 

7 Kuang-ya shu-chii edition 1895, 5.12. 

*Cf. Cu‘in Yiian-yiian, Tfang-tai i-chih k‘ao PROC, AEICEERIE (A Study 
of the Postal System in the T‘ang Dynasty), SHNP 1, no. 5 (Aug. 1933) 61-92; a 
detailed analysis with maps and bibliography. 
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elements of the hereditary system, as provided for in the regu- 
lations of the early nineteenth century.° 

The Ch‘ing postal service was under the general charge of one 
of the four sub-departments of the Board of War, which may be 
called the Remount Department (Mayrers—“ Cavalry Remount 
and Postal Department ”).. The Remount Department had charge 
both of the military stud and of the postal service. The regula- 
tions for the former make it plain that there was no lack of a 
supply of horses which could, if necessary, be used for the postal 
service.*° 

The backbone of the postal service was, of course, the series of 
stations which extended through the provinces in all directions 
from the capital. From the central station in Peking, the Huang 
Hua I #3, there were four main routes along which these 
stations were scattered: (1) the northeastern route, from Peking 
to Mukden and thence to Kirin and Heilungkiang; (2) the eastern 
route, to Shantung and thence to (a) Anhwei, Kiangsi, and 
Kwangtung, or (b) Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Fukien; (3) the 
central route, to Honan and thence to (a) Hupeh, Hunan, and 
Kwangsi, or (b) Kweichow and Yiinnan; (4) the western route, 
to Shansi and Shensi and thence to (a) Kansu and Sinkiang, or 
(b) Szechwan and Tibet. There may also be added: (5) the 
northwestern route, to Kalgan and thence to Uliassutai, and Kobdo 
or Urga.” 

Along these various routes there were several different types 
of stations, each with a different name. The chief distinction was 
between those called I 5¥,?* which were usually within the Wall 


° Unless otherwise noted, the following account is drawn from Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39, 
especially 17-84. 

*° For the military stud the bannermen at Peking were required to feed in stables a 
total of 2400 official horses (Kuan Ma "ef #5). In addition there were to be 2000 
kept horses (Shuan Ma #55) maintained among the troops and various sections of 
government, 3188 horses maintained by bannermen in Chihli, and other similar 
arrangements of supply. At provincial cities and points of importance fixed numbers 
of horses were also to be kept, often by the thousand; at Nanking, for example, there 
were to be 359 maintained by the civil authorities and 5726 by the military, while 
nearby at Ching K‘ou ee [J were to be another 143 and 2274 respectively. 

Cf. Yung-chéng hui-tien 142.7; Pat Shou-i, op. cit. (see note 6) 188. 

2 The stations (I f=) of each province are controlled by the sub-prefecture (t‘ing 
, department (chou }}), and district (hsien $& ) [officials]. Occasionally there are 
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and under the control of the local civil authorities, and those 
called Chan 34, which were usually beyond the Wall and under 
the control of the military authorities. The latter (probably de- 
rived from Chan Ch‘ih of the Yiian) were established for purposes 
of military intelligence and were to be found chiefly on the two 
routes to the west and northwest.** At these stations military 
officers were in charge of the reception and transmission of the 
post, although the economic support came from the local civil 
authorities. The name Chan was also used in Kirin and Heilung- 
kiang and for stations along the Great Wall and in Mongolia. 
Tang ## were military courier stations beyond Chia Yii Kuan on 
the route to An Hsi and Hami, under military administration 
but supported by the civil authorities. T‘ai 3 (or Chiin Tai 
‘fi 3) were military posts established along the routes to Uliassutai, 
Kobdo, and Urga. Another type of station was the So Jf (stand- 
ing for Ti Yiin So #7) which were originally set up for the 
purpose of transporting baggage and other official property in the 
provinces; about the end of the eighteenth century, they were 
annexed to the I, except in Kansu. The relative distribution of 
these various types of stations is indicated in the subjoined table, 


from which the predominance of the I, particularly in the coastal 
provinces, will be obvious.** 


specially established postal inspectors (I Ch‘éng §£7K) in charge of postal matters. 
The expenses and provisions, postmen, and horses [for these stations] come within the 
administration of the seal-holding officials [yin-kuan Fle}. All are subject to the 
direct investigation of the intendants and prefects, and also to the general super- 
intendence of the financial commissioner of the province who is concurrently in charge 
of mounted courier affairs” (Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien $9.17a). Although the station at 
Mukden was called I §¥, it was really a military station under the control of the 
Mukden Board of War #f Fi efi. 

18 Of these two routes, “one passes through Kalgan and along the Altai Military 
Post Road to transmit despatches to the North Road 4b #%. One skirts the Outer 
Wall and crosses over Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu, emerges through Chia Yii Kuan 
and connects with the military courier stations to transmit despatches to the West 
Road JGR.” Ibid. 

14 Totals of post stations in the provinces, omitting stations in Mongolia and the 
northwest, from Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.18: 

Province I and Chan Chan 


185 
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All the stations mentioned above were designed for the rapid 
transfer of documents by horse or an equivalent means.'* Quite 
aside from the stations so far mentioned, however, there existed 
another and subsidiary system of stations for unmounted couriers 


I and Chan Chan 
ike she 88 
Heilungkiang a So 36 
Shantung Sa eh 
Shansi 


Sas 129 
total of I, Chan, T‘ang, and So 331 
65 
10 
19 


Grand total in Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien, including 278 stations in Mongolia 
and the northwest 
(The So appear to have been abolished, except in Kansu, sometime between the com- 
pilation of the Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien and the Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien, i.e. before 1818.) 
It should be noted that among the various editions of the Aui-tien, the total number 
of stations listed was greatest in the Chia-ch‘ing edition. 
Period Total stations listed 

K‘ang-hsi (1662-1722) 842 

Yung-cheng (1723-1735) 899 

Ch‘ien-lung (1736-1795) 792 

Chia-ch‘ing (1796-1820) 2031 

Kuang-hsii (1875-1905) 1777 
Cf. K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 100. 2b, 101. 26b; Yung-chéng hui-tien 141.4b, 142. 7; Ch‘ien-lung 
hui-tien tsé-li 120.1-9b; Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.18; Kuang-hsii hui-tien 51.2. 

18 Tt is stated that horses, or donkeys, were used in all the provinces except Fukien, 
Kwangtung, and Kwangsi; oxen and camels were used in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
respectively; and carts and boats were used in appropriate places, the latter particularly 
in the south. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.18b-21b; Kuang-hsii hui-tien 51. 2b-4. 


2 
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who transmitted official despatches on foot only. These stations 
were called P‘u #i/ and were to be found in all the provinces, 
under control of the local authorities. Where the I were some 
100 li apart, the P‘u were usually from 10 to 30 li apart.*® For 
purposes of this discussion they are relatively unimportant, and 
we may confine our attention, for the time being, to the I, through 
which nearly all documents concerning foreign affairs were sent 
from the coastal provinces to Peking. 

The use of these post stations was regulated by a system of 
tallies (yu-fu #84), which were given to riders going over the 
route and allowed them to use certain horses or other conveyances 
and supplies on their way. These tallies were of two kinds: (1) 
k‘an-ho #)#7, which were given to official express riders (kuan 
ch‘ih-i ché ‘50524 ) ; and (2) huo-p‘ai 2X/#, which were given to 
military express riders (ping-i ch‘ih-i ché =#@5b5#%) . The latter 
were also given to candidates for the public examinations coming 
from Yiinnan, Kweichow, and Kansu west of Chia Yii Kuan. 
Every year the Governors-General and Governors, Provincial 
Commanders-in-chief and Brigade Generals of the Chinese army, 
and Tartar Generals and Lieutenant-Generals of the Manchu 


forces were given huo-p‘ai and sometimes also k‘an-ho by the 
Board of War. These tallies could be used whenever mounted 
couriers needed to be sent.’’ 


16°“ Within every province the sub-prefectures, departments, and districts all estab- 
lish station masters (p‘u-ssii Re J). Those from the capital to the various provinces 
are also called Ching T‘ang I HE. Each uses postmen and post-soldiers on foot to 
transmit public documents. Their rations are accounted for from the land tax reported 
to the Board of Revenue.” Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.18a; Kuang-hsii hui-tien 51. 1-2. 
Cf. list of the P‘u in Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 523-557. 

*7 The number of post tallies, of both types, distributed for annual use was as follows: 

Officials huo-p‘ai_ k‘an-ho 

Governors-General of Liang Kiang, Hu-Kwang, Yiin-Kwei, Shén-Kan, 

Liang Kwang, Min-Ché, Szechwan, and Director-General of Grain 

Transport, each 
Governor-General of Chihli, Directors-General of the Yellow River 

and Grand Canal Conservancy (one in Kiangnan, one in Shantung) , 

Governors of Kiangsi, Anhwei, Chekiang, Hupeh, Hunan, each. . 
Governors of Shantung, Shansi, Honan, Kiangsi, Fukien, Kwangtung, 

Kwangsi, Yiinnan, Kweichow 
Provincial Commander-in-chief of Kansu 
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But these tallies were used also in a much more general way 
by all officials moving from place to place in their official capacity, 
and they secured for the holder the service not only of horses but 
also of attendants, carts, boats, and other facilities. The extent 
of these facilities depended upon the rank of the official, the route, 
and the nature of the journey, all of which was minutely specified 
in the regulations. Thus officials despatched from the capital on 
a land journey were given tallies for saddle horses, pack horses, 
and others, in number corresponding to their rank; and on a water 
journey they were given boatmen. If they did not use horses, 
they were allowed three men for every horse they would have had. 
Certain government rations were also allowed them. In addition 
to government officials, these facilities were extended to tribute 
bearers from foreign countries. Finally, the I were used for the 
carriage of public goods. For this purpose again the regulations 
were most detailed. For example, in the transfer of the land tax 
silver in Chekiang, for a sum up to Tls. 160,000 a t‘ai-p‘ing K® 
boat should be used, for a sum between Tls. 160,000 and Tls. 
200,000 a sha-fei #7 F€E boat should be used, and so on.*® From this 
it is apparent that the post stations (I) were really used for a 
good deal more than the transmission of official correspondence, 
and constituted in effect a service of transport and communication 
rather than a mere postal service in the western sense. Its im- 


Officials huo-p‘ai_ k‘an-ho 
All other Provincial Commanders-in-chief, each 
All Brigade Generals, all Salt Comptrollers, each 
Mukden Prefect, all Literary Chancellors, each 
Mukden Board of War 
Tartar Generals of Kirin and Heilungkiang 
All other Tartar Generals, each 


Provincial Financial Commissioners in charge of posts, number not fixed. 


The officials last named were to estimate their annual needs and request tallies from 
the Board of War. Cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.22b. They were not given a fixed 
number of tallies because they were themselves in general charge of the provincial 
postal service. All tallies actually used were to be reported to the Board of War at 
the end of each year. 

18 Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.28a-27a. These extensive regulations provide also for 
annual reports, punishment for misuse of postal facilities, and the general upkeep and 
use of the service. 
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portance was mirrored in the large amounts of revenue set aside 
for its maintenance.’ The transmission of official documents was 
therefore only one of the activities carried on at the post stations; 
but for present purposes the other activities may be disregarded. 

In transmitting a document by horse post the first necessity 
was an express warrant (huo-p‘iao X#). The regulations state 
that “ to all public documents for transmission by horse there are 
to be attached warrants of the Board of War ordering the various 
post stations along the route to receive and transmit them. On 
documents coming from the provinces to the capital, or passing 
back and forth among the provinces, there are pasted way-bills 
(p‘ai-tan #£#). It is the rule that along the route the exact time 
(shih-k‘o F¥#) of arrival at each station shall be noted on the 
way-bill.” * This regulation appears to have applied to all docu- 
ments sent by horse post, and was elaborated in a number of rules 
and requirements for the keeping of records and the proper sealing 
of the documents en route.” 


7° With certain exceptions, the stations were maintained from the land tax. Their 
total cost, although said to have been reduced, was estimated at Tls. 3,000,000 in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. CuaneG Shou-yang, Huang-ch‘ao chang-ku hui-pien 
Bee Di Bays he (A Compilation on Governmental Affairs of the Reigning 
Dynasty), 1902, nei-pien 51.7b. With this may be compared the amounts authorized 
for the upkeep of the service in Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.21, which totalled in the 
neighborhood of Ts. 2,000,000 in silver alone, not counting allowances of rice, beans, 
and fodder (totals given op. cit. 12.6a-7a and Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 558.18b 
differ, but do not fall below this round figure). At this period (about 1818) the 
estimated annual yield of the land tax totalled Tls. 32,845,474. Cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 
11.16b. The regulations show an obvious desire to limit expenditure, specifying the 
rates at which the populace might be paid when their services were enlisted, requiring 
that only a certain proportion of the post horses, usually thirty or forty per cent, could 
“fall down and die ” FB Bs in one year, and fixing the prices payable for new horses. 
These prices varied between Tls. 6 in Heilungkiang and Tls. 18 in Kweichow. Chia- 
ch‘ing hui-tien 39.19b. 

2° Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39. 27a. 

21 As to all important public documents from the provinces,—on the one hand 
they are to be transmitted by horse at express speed f¢j#e, and on the other hand, 
there is to be prepared a report to the provincial government for their records. Each 
yamen which receives documents for express transmission and each departmental and 
district postal station which forwards them along the route is to inform the said 
yamen in charge of the post stations, for its examination and information, as to the 
year, day, and month of receiving and transmitting [the documents] and as to the 
yamen concerned in the matter.” Trimonthly reports to the provincial authorities and 
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In addition it was possible, in the case of important or secret 
memorials, to send them by a special messenger who would make 
use of a tally of the type described above (huo-p‘ai J/#) .* It 
was apparently in such cases as this that the provincial officials 
made use of the tallies given to them each year. 

Once a document had been started on its way at express speed, 
it was expected to travel at the rate of 300 li a day; “ but if docu- 
ments are urgent, then the warrant may state that they are to be 
transmitted by express at the limit of 400 li, 500 li, or 600 li.” * 
In other words, official intelligence during the period of the Tai- 
ping Rebellion and the wars with England was expected, by law, 
to travel at most only some 200 miles a day. The question as to 
the rapidity with which documents were actually sent is both 
interesting and important. 

Light is shed on this question by developments in the eighteenth 
century. In 1708 the maximum speed for urgent despatches was 
given as 500 li a day.* By 1742 this maximum had been raised 
to 600 li; but in 1748-9 an exception was made for the provinces 
of Fukien and Kwangtung, where despatches ordered to proceed 
at the rate of 600 li were allowed to travel only 300. In 1750 it 


was ordered that the rate of 600 li a day should be resorted to 


annual reports to the Board of War were then to be made. Documents were to be 
sent sealed in despatch boxes #4%[f, or sealed in boards EA, or sealed in cloth 
or paper. Ibid 27b-28a. 

23“ As to all memorials {2s on important matters, such as impeachments of 
officials, . . . sent forward by special messenger, it is permitted to use one huo-p‘ai 
filled in for two horses. If there are documents being sent on the same day by officials 
stationed at the same place, they may be put together under one tally but it may 
only be filled in for two horses.” Ibid. The categories of documents to be regularly 
transmitted by horse are given by another source as follows: (1) documents despatched 
by the Grand Council, (2) important documents sent from the boards and other 
offices at the capital to the provinces, (3) important documents in the opposite 
direction, (4) memorials and tablets of congratulation to the Emperor from civil 
and military officials in the provinces, sent on the occasion of imperial birthdays, big 
festivals, and the like, (5) memorials of an urgent nature from the Director-General 
of the Yellow River Conservancy. Ping-pu chung-shu chéng-k'ao Seth rp HER se 
(A Study of the Central Administration of the Board of War), compiled under imperial 
auspices, preface dated 1825, 33. 25-27. 

°8 Ibid. 27a. 

** Chiten-lung hui-tien isé-li 121.30. 
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only in case of urgent necessity,” and we may conclude that the 
increase of speed, which may not have been unconnected with the 
campaigns in Central Asia, had been found expensive, as well as 
impossible in certain areas. According to the regulations for the 
Chia-ch‘ing and Kuang-hsii periods, at the beginning and end of 
the nineteenth century, the normal distance per day by horse re- 
mained 300 li, and the express rate remained limited to 400, 500, 
or 600 li.** In the mountainous areas of Chihli, Honan, Hupeh, 
Kwangsi, and Kwangtung, where horses could not be used, the 
maximum of 600 li per day was reduced to 400, 300, 240, or even 
200 li, according to the circumstances.’ In short, in the five 
different editions of the Institutes of the Ch‘ing Dynasty there is 
no mention of a rate of speed higher than 600 li a day. By 1842, 
however, this rate was being occasionally exceeded in practice, 
and imperial orders were given, and obeyed, for the transmission 
of documents at the rate of 800 li a day, as will be noted below. 

The following table (1) is given for purposes of comparison, 
since it does not refer directly to documents sent by express, as 
were most of those concerning barbarian affairs. Under A are 
given the time limits for ordinary documents sent by unmounted 
courier (p‘u-ti) ; under B are given the time limits for documents 
sent by horse, such as ordinary memorials (t‘i-pén 44). A third 
table, for documents sent by express at the rate of 300 li or more, 
can be constructed by inference, from the distances listed, but 
cannot be regarded as certain because in such calculations num- 
erous allowances must be made for certain areas where, because 
of the terrain, the distance required per day was reduced by regu- 
lation to less than the normal stint. No doubt this qualification 
would apply with increasing force to the rates of speed higher than 
300 li a day.”* 


25 Ibid. 37-8. 

°° Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.27a; Kuang-hsii hui-tien 51.10b, 12. 

27 Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.28b-39b; Kuang-hsii hui-tien 51.12; Kuang-hsii hui-tien 
shih-li 700. 11-13b. 

8 Cf. list of exceptions in Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.28b and Kuang-hsii hui-tien 51.12. 
The more important may be summarized as follows, all distances being substitutions 
for the rate of 600 li: in the region of Luan P‘ing, Chengteh, and Siianhwa in Chihli, 
300 li; in the region of Té Hua on the border of Kiangsi, Fukien, and Chekiang, 400 Li; 
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Hours, where given, are calculated at the rate of 2 hours for 1 
shih FF. 

* indicates water route, when distinguished from land route. 

Distances, in most cases, are given in sources (1), (3), (4), 
(5), (8), and (9). Except where noted, distances in source (9) 
agree with those in (3), and distances in (8) agree with those 
in (4). 

Time limits, in most cases, are given in sources (2), (4), (7), 
(8), and (9)—all of which agree, except where noted, on the 
number of days given under B for transmission by horse; and in 
sources (3), (4), (6), (8), and (9), all of which agree, except 
where noted, on the number of days given under A for trans- 
mission “ on foot ” (p‘u-ti) . 

The variation in the distances recorded in different publications 
arises from different methods of calculation in each case, measur- 
ing sometimes to the yamen itself, sometimes to the city walls, 
and sometimes only to the border of the province. 

This table and the one following (Table 2) include data (1) 
for all high provincial authorities and (2) for all taotais likely to 
be in contact with foreigners in the period 1842-60. 


TABLE 1** 


TABLE OF TIME Limits FOR TRANSMISSION OF DESPATCHES 
To PEKING, TOGETHER WITH DISTANCES, FROM 
Various Provincia YAMEN 


Note: This table is arranged alphabetically by cities and is based on the following 
sources, which are cited by number except in cases of general agreement. 


(1) Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien 66. 5b-6b. 
(2) Chiten-lung hui-tien tsé-li 121. 31-34. 


from Tung Hu to Siangyang in Hupeh, 400 li; in the mountainous area of Kwangsi, 
300 li; in the mountainous area of Kweichow, 240 li; from Canton along the West 
River or to Hunan and Kiangsi, 200 li; from Canton to Fukien, 240 li; in Szechwan 
generally, 400 li; in Fukien generally, 300 li; from Hengchow in Hunan to the Kwang- 
tung border, 240 li. It may be noted that there are no exceptions on the route 
between Kiangsu and the capital. 

88 For explanatory remarks see the preceding paragraphs in the text. 
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(8) Tsé-li t'u-yao pien-lan Fil | EES. 
original compiler Samm Chung-yin #4 
revised edition by Wane Yu-huai eee (1792) 10.5-6. 
(4) Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.29-30; 54. 14-15. 
(5) Chia-ch‘ing ch‘ung-hsiu i-t‘wng-chih 3% BE AE GE (1842) . 
(6) Ping-pu ch‘u-fén tsé-li FEEL PAP ANP (1823) 4. 32-38b. 
(7) Ping-pu chung-shu ching-K'ao (1825) Eefrp HERBY 4 35. 1-7b. 
(8) Kuang-hsii hui-tien 51.12b-18b, 69. 1Sb-15. 
(9) Kuang-hsii hui-tien shih-li 700.1-4, 8b-11. 
(10) Kuang-tung t‘ung-chih i Bike (1864) 84-88. 
(11) Chi-fu t'ung-chih Sh (1884) 48-55. 
(12) Shan-tung t‘ung-chih {Lj Hi (1915) 1A. 
(18) Ché-chiang t‘ung-chih WAIL (1899) 3. 
(14) Fu-chien t‘ung chih jim¥at (1868) 4. 
(15) T*ung-an hsien-chih fry 22 BEE (1875) 1.38. 
(16) Shang-hai hsien-chih -Yig (1871) 1.5. 


Cities (and officials) Distances to Peking in li Time limits (days) for 
despatches carried 


A, on foot; B, by horse 
Amoy 7380 (15) re 30 
An-shun (Kweichow) 7820 (5) 30 
Anking (Anhwei governor) 2526 (3), 2624 (4), 25 15 
2615 (1), 2700 (5), 
*3441 (4) .*3430 (1) 
Canton (Gov.-Gen.,Governor, 5570(3), 5604(4), 56 32 
and Tartar General) 5670 (1), 7570 (5) 
Chang-chou (Fukien) 7525 (5) T 31 
Ch‘ang-chou (Chekiang) 2535 (5) re 
Changsha (Hunan Governor) 3757 (3), 3590(4), 37 18 days and 
3670 (1), 3585 (5), 18 hours 
*5081 (4) ,*5090 (1) 
Chang-yeh (see Kan-chou) 
Chao-ch‘ing (Kwangtung) 7402 (10) 
Chao-chou (Chihli) 720 (11) gi bs 
Ch‘ao-chou (Kwangtung) 9063 (10) , (15) 38 days and 
12 hours 
Chapu 3120 (13) 31(6) 16 
Ch‘én-chou (Hunan) 3650 (5) 20 (7) 
Chengteh 420 (11) 7" 
Cheng-ting (Chihli) 610 (11) ™ 
Chengtu (Szechwan Gov.-Gen.) 4770 (3), 4750 (4), 48 24 
4675 (1), 5710 (5) 
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Cities (and officials) Distances to Peking in li Time limits (days) for 
despatches carried 


A, on foot; B, by horse 


Chi-ning (Shantung) 1145 (3), 1200(5) 11(8) 7(7) 
Chia-ying-chou (Kwangtung) 8763 (3) és Me 
Chiao-chou (Shantung) 1600 (12) oF ee 
Chungking 6670 (5) “4 29 
Chinkiang 2300 (3, 5) 23 (6) 13(7) 
Ch‘ing-chiang-p‘u (Kiangnan 1975 (3) 20 10-12 (7) 
conservancy) 
Ch‘ing-chou (Shantung) 1300 (12) ea 8 (8) 
Ch‘iung-chou (Kwangtung) 9715 (10) os 44 (8) 
Ch‘u-chou (Chekiang) 4580 (13) 25 (7) 
Ch‘iian-chou (Fukien) 7255 (5) ‘a 29 (7) 
Ch‘ung-ming (Kiangsu) wor es 14 (7) 
Foochow (Gov.-Gen., Governor, 4775 (3), 4848 (4), Q7 
and Tartar General) 4862 (1), 6130 (5) 
Formosa, Tai-wan-fu 7332 (14) 4a 30 (3) 
Fu-ming (Fukien) 7200 (5) i 33 (3) 
Hai-chou (Kiangsu) 1700 (5) 7" - 
Hangchow (Chekiang Governor) 3050 (3) , 3133 (4) , 17 
3117 (1), 3300 (5), 
*3531 (4) ,*3486 (1) 
Heilungkiang (TartarGeneral) 3983 (3), 3317 (4), 
4127 (1), 3300 (5) 
Ho-chien (Chihli) 410 (11) 
Hsing-hua (Fukien) 6403 (14) ” de 
Hsii-chou (Kiangsu) 1165 (5) 8 days and 
22 hours (7) 
Hu-chou (Chekiang) 4300 i 27 (7) 
Hwaian (Director-General 1995 (3), 1975(5) 20 12 
of Grain Transport) 
Hui-chou (Kwangtung) 8485 (5, 10) o 34 (7) 
Hui-yiian Ch‘éng, see Ili 
Thi 10044 (4, by I Chan) ,193 (9) 43 
10820 (5) , 
9220 (4, by Chiin T‘ai) , 
14549 (9) 
Jehol (Military Lt.-Governor) 420(3), 430(9), 5(8) 4(7) 
450 (4) 
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Cities (and officials) 


Kaifeng (Honan Governor) 


Kalgan (Military Lt.-Gov- 
ernor of Chahar) 

Kao-chou (Kwangtung) 

Kashing 

Kan-chou (or Chang-yeh, 
Kansu) 

Kirin 


Kiukiang 


Kiungchow, see Ch‘iung-chou 
Kobdo 

Ku-yiian 

Kwei-hua (Shansi) 

Kweilin (Kwangsi Governor) 


Kweiyang (Kweichow) 
Governor) 

Lai-chou (Shantung) 

Lanchow (Shén-Kan 
Gov.-Gen.) 

Lei-chou (Kwangtung) 

Liu-chou (Kwangsi) 


Lo-ting (Kwangtung) 
Lung-yen (Fukien) 
Mowming, see Kao-chou 
Mukden (Shengking) 


Nanchang (Kiangsi Gov.) 


Nanking (Gov.-Gen. of Liang 2261 (3,7) , 2319 (4), 


Kiang) 


Distances to Peking in li 
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Time limits (days) for 
despatches carried 
A, on foot; B, by horse 


1545 (3), 1490(1), 15 8 days and 
1495 (4), 1540 (5) 14 hours 
410(3), 390(11) 4 4 (7) 

8647 (10, 5) 37 (8) 
4020 (13) a 
5080 (5) 28 (8) 
2882 (3), 2880(1) 29 (6,3) 12(7) 
2245 (4), 2300 (5) 
4600 (5) 16 days and 
8 hours 
6280 (9) 105 (9) .. 
3480 (5) 

1160 (5) 

5469 (3), 4654 (4), 
4909 (1), 7460 (5) 
4900 (3), 4755 (4), 
4775 (1) 

1600 (12) 

4115 (3), 4009 (4), 
4040 (5), 4035 (1) 
9505 (10) 

7830 (5) 

1470 (5) 


6 (8) 
24 
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17, 18 (4) 


44 (8) 

26 days, 20 
hours and 
a half 
7860 (10) 37 (8) 
7120 (14) ‘s 


1500 (3), 1460 (4), 8 

1470 (5) 

3196 (3), 3184 (4), 

3225 (1), 4850 (5), 
*4081 (4) ,*4090 (1) 


18 


13 days and 
8 hours 
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Cities (and officials) Distances to Peking in li Time limits (days) for 
despatches carried 


A, on foot; B, by horse 


Ninghsia (Tartar General) 4050 (3) 40 23 
Ningpo 4640 (5) e 20 
P‘an-yii, see Canton 
Paotingfu (ChihliGov.-Gen.) 360(3, 9), 330 (4) 
Shanghai 2899 (16) 
Shengking (see under Mukden) 
Shanhaikuan 670 (3) 
Shaohing (Chekiang) 4458 
Sianfu (Shensi Governor, and 2550(3), 2540 (4), 
Tartar General) 2475 (1), 2650 (5) 
Siang Yang (Hupeh) 2620 (5) rm “hi 
Soochow (Kiangsu Governor) 2670(3), 2743 (4), 14 days and 
2737 (1) ,*3141(4), .. 8 hours 
*3091 (1), 2720 (5) 
Suchow, see Hsii-chou 
Suiyiian (Shansi) 1125 (3, 9) , 1145 (4) 
Siianhua 340 (11) 
Sungkiang 2950 (5) 
Swatow, see Ch‘ao-chou 
Tatung (Shansi) 720 (5) 
T‘ai-an (Shantung) 1200 (12) 
T‘ai-chou (Chekiang) 4778 (13) 
T‘ai-ts‘ang-chou (Kiangsu) 2480 (5) 
Tai-wan-fu, see Formosa 
Taiyiian (Shansi Governor) 1250(3,9), 1200(5), 
1150 (4), 2095 (1) 
Talifu (Provincial Commander- 11450 (5) és 45 
in-chief) 
Tarbagatai 9624 (9) 161 (9) .. 
Téng-chou (Shantung) 1000 (5) 22 in 5th, 6th, 7th, (7) 
8th mos. 16 (7) all 
other mos. 
Tientsin 250 (5) 4(7) 3(7,8,9) 
Ti-hua, see Urumtsi 
T‘ing-chou (Fukien) 5226 Bs 28 (7) 
Tinghai 4960 (13) 92 
To-lun-no-érh 700 (11) ; - 
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Cities (and officials) Distances to Peking in li Time limits (days) for 
despatches carried 


A, on foot; B, by horse 
Tsinan (Shantung Gov.) 920 (3), 930 (4), 9 5 
800 (5) 
Tsitsihar, see Heilungkiang 
T‘ung-chou (Kiangsu) 3695 (5) ‘ 13 (7) 
Tushihkow 420 (11) ~ bes 
Uliassutai 4960 (9) 83(9) .. 
Urga 2880 (4, 9) 48 (9) 
Urumtsi 8890 (5) _ a 
Wenchow (Chekiang) 4690 (13) ie 27 (7) 
Wuchang (Hukwang Gov.- 2827(3), 2690(4), 28 14 days and 
Gen.,and Hupeh Governor) 2770 (1) ,*4321 (4), 12 hours 
*4330 (1), 3150 (5) 
Yangchow (Kiangsu) 2275 (5) 16 (7) 13 (7) 
Yenchow 1230 (5) 16 in 5th, 6th, 7th, (7) 
8th mos. 12 (7) all 
other mos. 
Yung-ch‘un (Fukien) 7145 (14) 
Yiinnanfu (Yiin-kwei Gov.- 6025(3), 5910(4), 60 40 
Gen., and Yiinnan Gov.) 5930 (1) 


The time limits given in this table were used in the following 
manner. When a document left its point of origin, the day on 
which it should reach its destination, according to the regulations, 
was noted “ on the face of the cover ” #*# iE. When the docu- 
ment was received at its destination, the day of arrival was com- 
pared with the day already noted. If the transmission had fallen 
behind schedule, it was ascertained where the delay had occurred, 
and the officers in charge at that point were fined.” 

From the table it will be seen that the distance to be covered 
by postmen on foot averaged with great regularity 100 li a day, 
say 33 miles, while the distance to be covered at the ordinary 
horse rate averaged a little less than 200 li a day, say 190 li or 
63 miles. Thus, on foot, despatches would move at the rate of 
about two and three-quarters miles per hour during a twelve-hour 


2° Ping-pu ch‘u-fén tsé-li 4.88, which also states that the penalty for each case of 
delay was one year’s salary. 
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day. By horse they would move at the rate of about five and one- 
quarter miles an hour during a twelve hour day. Since documents 
sent by express were required to be forwarded both day and night, 
the rate of 300 li should not have been difficult of attainment. 

Table 2 has been compiled as an aid to the use of Table 1. 
When provincial officials appear in the J-wu shih-mo documents 
or elsewhere as memorialists, their titles are given but there is 
usually no other indication as to the place where their memorials 
were written. We have, therefore, listed by provinces the normal 
residence of each official likely to have memorialized on foreign 
affairs, the distance of which from Peking can be found by 
reference to Table 1. This table 2 is arranged alphabetically by pro- 
vinces and shows the cities from which the officials listed normally 
conducted their correspondence. The table is based on Ch‘ing-shih 
kao (chih-kuan chih "'HiE 3-4, ti-li chih WEBIE 1-27), Chia- 
ch‘ing hui-tien 4.2b-4b, Kuang-hsii hui-tien 4.2b-5, G. M. H. 
Prayrair, The Cities and Towns of China (Shanghai 1910). The 
officials listed include: 


governors-general (or “ viceroys,” tsung-tu, BRUNNERT no. 820) ; 
governors (hsiin-fu, BRUNNERT no. 821) [except where noted, the 


financial commissioners (or “ lieutenant-governors,” or “ treas- 
urers,” pu-chéng-shih, BRUNNERT no. 825) , and the 

judicial commissioners (or “provincial judges,” an-ch‘a-shih, 
BRUNNERT no. 830) , reside at the same places as the governors 
of their provinces]; 

taotais (or “ intendants,” tao-t‘ai, of various kinds, BRUNNERT no. 
838, usually in charge of one or more prefectures (fu), also 
listed; those listed below have been selected as most likely to 
be concerned with foreign affairs) ; 

tartar generals (or “Manchu generals-in-chief,’ chiang-chiin, 
BRUNNERT no. 744), 

provincial commanders-in-chief (or “ generals-in-chief,” t‘i-tu, 
BRUNNERT no. 750) . 

It should be noted, of the two most widely used manuals of official 


titles, that BrRUNNERT’s pictures the situation after numerous re- 
forms at the end of the Manchu period, so that all its details are 
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not accurate for the mid-nineteenth century, while MayErs’ work 
does not give the details of residence here desired. 


Chekiang 


TABLE 2 


RESIDENCES OF PROVINCIAL OFFICIALS 


Official 


Governor-General of the Liang Kiang 
(Anhwei, Kiangsu, and Kiangsi) 

Governor, with the duties also of Pro- 
vincial Commander-in-chief 

Governor-General of Fukien and Che- 
kiang (Min-Ché) , with the duties also 
of Governor of Fukien 

Governor 

Hang-chia-hu Taotai (for HangchowttH: 
Kashing #8, and Hu-chou #4) 

Ning-shao-t‘ai Taotai (for Ningpo ##&, 
Shaohing #4, and T‘ai-chou GM) 

Wén-ch‘u Taotai (for Wenchow 234 and 
Ch‘u-chou B&)H) 

Tartar General 

Provincial Commander-in-chief 

Governor-General, with the duties also 
of Governor; after 1870 with the duties 
also of Superintendent of Trade for 
the Northern Ports (Pei-yang ta-ch‘én, 
BRUNNERT no. 820B) . 

Financial Commissioner 

Judicial Commissioner 

Superintendent of Trade for the Three 
Ports (Tientsin, Chefoo, and Newch- 
wang, San-k‘ou t‘ung-shan ta-ch*‘én, 
BRUNNERT no. 820B). 

Ch‘ing-ho Taotai (for Paoting, Ho-chien 
if, Chengting IE, I-chou 3H; 
Chao-chou #44 ) 


Residence 


Nanking, Kiangsu 
Anking 


Foochow, Fukien 


Hangchow 
Hangchow 


Ningpo 
Wenchow 


Hangchow 

Ningpo 

Paoting; after 
1870, Tientsin, 
except in mid- 
winter. 


Paoting 

Paoting 

Tientsin, 
1870 only 


1861- 


Paoting 





Province 


Fengtien 
Fukien 


Heilungkiang 
Honan 


Hu-Kwang 


Hunan 
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Official 

Jehol Taotai (for Chengteh *f@, Ch‘ao- 
yang WB) 

K‘ou-pei Taotai (for Siianhwa #1, Kal- 
gan, Tushihkow #494140, Tolunor #ffi 
ifs AE) 

Tientsin Customs Taotai (no territorial 
jurisdiction) 

Military Lieutenant-Governor of Jehol 
(Jé-ho tu-t‘ung, see BRUNNERT no. 
897) 

Shengching (Mukden) Tartar General 

Governor-General of Fukien and Che- 
kiang (Min-Ché) , with the duties also 
of Governor of Fukien 

Governor of Formosa (Taiwan) 


Fu-ning Taotai (for Foochow JH, Fu- 
ning Wi) 


Hsing-ch‘iian-yung Taotai (for Hsing- 
hua S84, Ch‘iian-chou 2R/H, Yung- 
ch‘un 74) 

T‘ing-chang-lung Taotai (for T‘ing- 
chou TH, Chang-chou %#/4, Lung- 
yen fbb) 

Tartar General, with the duties also of 
Superintendent of Maritime Customs 

Provincial Commander-in-chief 

Tartar General 

Governor, with the duties also of Pro- 
vincial Commander-in-chief 

Governor-General of the Liang Hu 
(Hunan and Hupeh) 

Governor-General of Hunan and Hupeh, 
as above 

Governor 
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Residence 


Chengteh 
Siianhwa 
Tientsin, after 


1870. 
Chengteh 


Mukden 
Foochow 


Foochow until 
1875, then 
T‘ai-pei fu 

Foochow 


Ch‘iian-chou 


Chang-chou 


Foochow 
Foochow 
Tsitsihar 

Kaifeng 
Wuchang 
Wuchang, Hupeh 


Changsha 
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Province 


Hunan 
Hupeh 


Kiangsi 


Kiangsu 
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Official 


Provincial Commander-in-chief 

Governor-General of Hunan and Hupeh 
as above 

Governor 

Provincial Commander-in-chief 

(See under Chihli, of which southern and 
central Jehol formed a part) 

Governor-General of Shensi and Kansu 
(Shén-Kan), with the duties also of 
Governor of Kansu 

Tartar General 

Provincial Commander-in-chief 

(originally one of the Liang Kiang pro- 
vinces divided in the K‘ang-hsi period 
into Anhwei and Kiangsu, q.v.; the 
name was preserved thereafter in sev- 
eral official titles: e.g. Kiangnan... 

Tartar General 

Provincial Commander-in-chief 

Superintendent of Maritime Customs 

These officials are the same as those 
listed under Kiangsu) 

Governor-General of the Liang Kiang 
(Kiangsi, Anhwei, and Kiangsu) 

Governor, with the duties also of Pro- 
vincial Commander-in-chief 

Governor-General of the Liang Kiang 
(Kiangsu, Anhwei, and Kiangsi) with 
the duties also of Superintendent of 
Trade for the Southern Ports (Nan- 
yang ta-ch‘én, BRUNNERT no. 820B) 
after 1866 

Governor 

Ch‘ang-chén-t‘ung-hai Taotai (for Chang- 
chow ‘#34, Chinkiang #tiL, T‘ung- 
chou 36)4, Hai-mén ##F4 ) 


Residence 
Ch‘én-chou ei 
Wuchang 


Wuchang 
Siangyang #& 


Lanchow 


Ningsia #3 
Chang-yeh Hei 


Nanking 
Sungkiang 
Shanghai 
Nanking, Kiangsu 
Nanchang 


Nanking 


Soochow 
Chinkiang 





Province 


Kirin 
Kwangsi 


Kwangtung 
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Official 


Hsii-hai Taotai (for Suchow #/N and 
Haichow #1) 
Huai-yang Taotai 
Yangchow) 

Su-sung-t‘ai Taotai (for Soochow ##H; 
Sungkiang #411, and T“ai-ts‘ang-chou 
AGN) with the duties of Superin- 
tendent of Maritime Customs 

Chiang-ning Taotai (for Kiangning) 

Director-General of Grain Transport 
(ts‘ao-yiin tsung-tu, BRUNNERT no. 
834) 

Tartar General, for Kiangnan 

Provincial Commander-in-chief, for 
Kiangnan 

Tartar General 

Governor-General of the Liang Kwang 
(Kwangtung and Kwangsi) 

Governor 

Provincial Commander-in-chief 

Governor-General of the Liang Kwang 
(Kwangtung and Kwangsi) 

Governor 

Hui-ch‘ao-chia Taotai (for Hui-chou & 
YN, Ch‘ao-chou #3)4, Chia-ying-chou 
EINE 

Kao-lei-yang Taotai (for Kao-chou i 
IN, Lei-chou IH, Yeungkong Biz) 

Ch‘iung-yai Taotai (for Kiung-chow on 
Hainan Is. #5 and Yai-chow #)4) 

Kuang-chao-lo Taotai (for Canton, Chao- 
ch‘ing S€BE, Lo-ting #%, Fo-kang % 
fi , Ch‘th-ch'i ## ) 

Tartar General 

Provincial Commander-in-chief 

Superintendent of Maritime Customs 


(for Hwaian and 


Residence 


Suchow 
Hwaian 


Soochow 


Nanking 
Hwaian (Ch‘ing- 
chiang-p‘u) 


Nanking 
Sungkiang 


Kirin 

Canton, Kwang- 
tung 

Kweilin 

Liu-chow #)H 

Canton 


Canton 
Swatow 
Mowming 
Kiungchow 
P‘an-yii 
Canton 


Hu-mén 
Canton 
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Province 


Kwangtung 


Kweichow 


Liang Hu 
Liang Kiang 


Liang Kwang 


Min-Ché 


Mongolia 


Shansi 


Shantung 


Shén-Kan 
Shensi 


Sinkiang 
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Official 


(Yiieh hai-kuan chien-tu, the “Hoppo” 
55.43 BN R$ BrunNeERT no. 833A) 

Superintendent of Maritime Customs 
(Ch‘iung hai-kuan chien-tu H2#pH 
#) 

Governor-General of Yiinnan and Kwei- 
chow (Yiin-Kuei) 

Governor 

Provincial Commander-in-chief 

(see Hu-Kwang) 

Governor-General of the Liang Kiang 
provinces (Kiangsi, Anhwei, and 
Kiangsu) 

Governor-General of the Liang Kwang 
provinces (Kwangtung and Kwangsi) 

Governor-General of Fukien and Che- 
kiang (Min-Ché) 

Military Governor of Uliassutai (wu-li- 
ya-su-t‘ai chiang-chiin, BRUNNERT no. 
879) 

Imperial Agent at Urga (K‘u-lun pan- 
shih ta-ch‘én, BRUNNERT no. 879A) 
Governor, with the duties also of Pro- 

vincial Commander-in-chief 

Governor, with the duties also of Pro- 
vincial Commander-in-chief 

Téng-lai-ch‘ing-chiao Taotai (for Teng- 
chow %#)H, Lai-chou 31, Ch‘ing- 
chou #79H, and Kiaochow BH) 

Governor-General of Shensi and Kansu 

Governor-General of Shensi and Kansu, 
as above, 

Governor 

Provincial Commander-in-chief 

Governor 


Residence 


Kiungchow 


Yiinnan-fu, 
Yiinnan 

Kweiyang 

An-shun 


Nanking 


Canton 
Foochow 


Uliassutai 


Urga 
Taiyiian 
Tsinan 
Ch‘ing-chou 
Lanchow 
Lanchow 
Sian 


Ku-yiian 
Lanchow 


Urumtsi (Ourum- 
tsi, or Ti-hua) 


Provincial Commander-in-chief 
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Province Official Residence 
Tartar General and Military Governor MHui-yiian ch‘éng 
of Ili (I-li chiang-chiin, BRUNNERT no. = AH 
866) 
Szechwan Governor-General Chengtu 
Provincial Commander-in-chief Chengtu 
Tibet Imperial Resident in Tibet (Chu-tsang Lhasa 
ta-ch‘én, BRUNNERT no. 907) 
Yiin-Kwei Governor-General of Yiinnan and Kwei- Yiinnan-fu 
chow 
Yiinnan Governor-General of Yiinnan and Kwei- Yiinnan-fu 


chow, as above 
Governor Yiinnan-fu 


Provincial Commander-in-chief Tali 


For the administration of the express service, as distinct from 
the ordinary horse post, there were strict regulations. Ordinary 
despatches were not to be sent by express.” 


It now remains to note the organs of government which inter- 


vened between the postal facilities outlined above and the central 
authority in Peking. How were edicts started on their journeys 
over the post routes? How did memorials reach the Emperor after 
their arrival in Peking? 

Beginning with the ordinary and routine documents, it may be 
said in general that the foot-courier service was managed at its 
Peking end by the Superintendents of Courier Posts (T‘i Tang 


*° Violations of this rule were punishable by degradation three ranks in the Ch‘ien- 
lung period or two ranks in the later Chia-ch‘ing period. Cf. Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien tsé-li 
121.35b; Ping-pu ch‘u-fén tsé-li 24.11. “ Ordinary despatches of the Governors-General 
and Governors of the various provinces are all to be sent by the soldiers of the foot- 
courier stations; it is not permitted to use the horse post without authority. For all 
documents issued by the Grand Council (Chiin Chi Ch‘u), which are all to be 
forwarded by horse at express speed, the limit fixed per day is 300 li. If there is a 
matter of extra emergency, then the formula may be added ‘daily to go 400 li, 500 li, 
or 600 li. As to memorials of provincial Governors-General and Governors 47% 
which ought to be transmitted by special messenger, they ought not unauthorizedly to 
use the horse post.” The regulations enjoined care in keeping the use of the express 
to a minimum, e. g. an edict sent out at the 600 li rate need not necessarily be replied 
to at that same rate. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.31a. 
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Kuan #238’). There were sixteen of these officials resident at 
Peking representing provincial administrations.** Acting as agents 
of the provincial governments with which they were connected, 
they were charged with the work of transmitting documents from 
these governments to the boards or departments in Peking for 
which they were intended, and of despatching documents from 
the boards in Peking to the provinces; they also managed the issue 
of the Peking Gazette (Tang pao ##%#R) for the provinces.” 
Similarly, there were sixteen superintendents residing at provin- 
cial capitals (Chu Shéng Ti T‘ang 5t4#24#) who had charge of 
the opposite end of the service, transmitting documents to Peking 
and distributing to provincial authorities the documents and 
copies of the T“ang pao received from Peking.* 

Of the sum total of ordinary and routine documents received at 
the capital by the Superintendents of Courier Posts, only a por- 
tion would consist of memorials for imperial consideration. For 
memorials on ordinary or routine subjects the procedure was that 
which had been inherited from the Ming period, and since this 
does not concern us directly, it will be referred to only briefly. 


** Namely, Chihli, Shantung, Shansi, Honan, Kiangnan, Kiangsi, Fukien, Chekiang, 
Hupeh, Hunan, Shensi and Kansu, Szechwan, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yiinnan and 
Kweichow, Director-General of Grain Transport and Director-General of Yellow River 
Conservancy (one for the last two). These men were metropolitan military graduates 
(wu chin-shih) or officers of similar grade, nominated by the high provincial authorities 
of the areas which they represented, and under the general control of the Board of 
War. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39. 33b. 

*2In greater detail, their duties included the following: (1) transmission of official 
documents from the Heads of Departments (Pu-yiian i.e. Presidents of the Six Boards 
and of the Superior Courts) to the provincial governments, and from the provincial 
governments to the Heads of Departments; (2) the sending of imperial decrees and 
of seals #[JJ to the provincial authorities with whom each superintendent was 
particularly connected; (3) the publication of all documents of which copies were to 
be distributed—this included imperial edicts and orders, and memorials on ordinary 
subjects. The superintendents were by regulation to go in person to the Liu K‘o or 
Imperial Supervisorate (Office of Scrutiny, Mayers no. 188), and have copies of the 
documents made, printed, and distributed. This publication was known as the T‘ang 
pao (Courier News) and was the fundamental form of the famous Peking Gazette 
(Ching pao Fi). Manuscript copies were sent to the high provincial authorities, 
Printed copies were also made, and reprints were made in the provinces. Chia-ch‘ing 
hui-tien 39. 33-34; cf. also S. Counine, Encyc. Sinica 429. 

8 Brunnert no. 435B; Ko Kung-chén, Chung-kuo pao-hsiieh shih? 3H, P 
fag eR (A History of Chinese Journalism), Shanghai 1928, 41. 
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Such documents, generally known as t‘i-pén %44,°* were de- 
livered to the Transmission Office (T‘ung Chéng Ssii 383K7)) , 
located on Hsi Ch‘ang-an Chieh,** which since the Ming period 
had had the duty of receiving all such memorials to the throne, 
examining them to see whether they were in proper form, de- 
liberating upon punishments in case of irregularities or omissions, 
or if they were in proper form, delivering them to the Grand 
Secretariat (Nei Ko PSPA).** Since the Grand Secretariat had 
been generally eclipsed in importance by the Grand Council (Chiin 
Chi Ch‘u) established in 1730, it dealt with few if any of the im- 
portant documents on foreign affairs, and its manner of dealing 
with documents need not be gone into. 

Documents of importance, transmitted by express and dealt 
with by the Grand Council, including those on barbarian affairs, 
were handled at Peking by several different agencies in coopera- 
tion. Under the Remount Department of the Board of War there 
was at the capital a sub-office called Hui T‘ung Kuan Ff 
(Imperial Despatch Office) ,** which had charge of the Central 
postal station in Peking (Huang Hua I) .** Also under the Re- 
mount Department of the Board of War was a sub-office called 
the Couriers Office (Chieh Pao Ch‘u), which had the special 
function of receiving documents sent by express, and transmitting 
them inward and outward from the court. Memorials received 
from the provinces by express were sent by it to the Tsou Shih 
Ch‘u 2¢3# (Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor). This 
latter office (also called by Mayers the Privy Cabinet Office) 
examined memorials to see if they were in proper form and, if so, 
handed them over to the Grand Council for presentation to the 
Emperor.” 


84 The subject of the various forms of documents used in the imperial correspondence 
is an intricate one, with which we propose to deal in a later article. 

85 Shun-t‘ien fu-chih WBF AT aE (1884), 7.8. 

*° Ti-tai chih-kuan piao REACH’ Ze (1783), Ssii-pu pei-yao ed., 21. 3a. 

87 To be distinguished of course from the Hui T‘ung Ssi I Kuan er fA] PG ee By under 
the control of the Board of Rites and in charge of barbarian tribute missions. 

38 Here were maintained 500 post horses, 250 grooms, 150 carts, 150 cart horses, 
and 150 drivers. The annual upkeep devolved upon the Board of Revenue. Chia- 
ch‘ing hui-tien 39. 32-38; K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 100.1; Yung-chéng hui-tien 141.1. 

8° Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien $9. 32-33. It also took charge of communications between the 
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Among these agencies the Couriers Office played the chief part 
in the process of transmission. “ Whenever the Grand Council 
sends [to the provinces] letters, or memorials which have received 
the imperial notation (p‘i-ché #t#?), they are sealed up and 
handed over [to the Couriers Office] for despatch: the Grand 
Council hands [them] over [to the Couriers Office] carefully sealed 
“We have received an imperial decree [ordering us] to send a 
communication’ #65. By this office they are sealed with 
nails [in the name of] the Board and covered with boards, and 
given to the official messengers of the Board of War to be dis- 
tributed to the stations next in order, for express transmission. 
All provincial memorials presented by express, after they have 
received the vermilion notation, are sent back by the Grand 
Council; whether in despatch boxes or in boards, they also are 
sealed up by this office [the Couriers Office] and sent for trans- 
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mission. 
In playing this part, the Couriers Office relied upon the co- 


operation of the central postal station (Huang Hua I), from 
which it requisitioned the necessary post horses. The central 
station “ every day sends over horses to be ready for despatch by 


the Couriers Office of the Remount Department. According to 
the number of grooms and horses for which tallies have been filled 
in and issued, it meets the request of the officers and underlings 
of the express post. According to the number of li for which a 
notation has been made in the warrants it meets the request of 
the clerks and officers deputed to ride the express post.” ** 


Emperor and the Grand Council when the latter was not in personal attendance, 
according to Mayers. 

*° Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39. 32. 

“1 Ibid. This text is over-concise. The relationship of these various agencies can be 


diagrammed as follows: 


Board of War Imperial Grand 
| Household Council 


Remount Department Chancery of 

l l Memorials 

Superintendents Imperial Despatch Office Couriers Office 
of Posts (Hui T‘ung Kuan) 





Central Post Station 
(Huang Hua I) 
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From the résumé of the official regulations given above, we can 
now attempt to reconstruct the procedure normally followed in 
the conduct of foreign affairs. As research progresses, this picture 
will be subject to change without notice, but its main outlines 
seem certain. Decisions of policy were usually made by the 
Emperor and the Grand Council together. The resulting instruc- 
tions were put in the form of an edict from the Emperor. This 
edict formed the content of a despatch sent by the Grand Council 
to the provincial officials concerned. This despatch was sent 
sealed from the Grand Council to the Couriers Office to be put 
between boards or otherwise prepared for transmission, and fur- 
ther sealed. At about this point an express tally (huo-p‘ai) was 
issued, to be carried by the mounted courier who took the des- 
patch, and an express warrant (huo-p‘iao) was also issued, to be 
attached to the despatch specifying its route and rate of speed.“ 
The central post station supplied the horses and other facilities 
named in these two documents; presumably the men sent as 
q couriers came from the Couriers Office. It seems most unlikely 
that one courier could take an express despatch its entire distance; 
on this subject we lack information. Transmission of documents 
in the opposite direction, from the provinces to Peking, must have 
followed a procedure roughly similar to this, except that memorials 
went from the Couriers Office to the Chancery of Memorials (Tsou 
Shih Ch‘u) for examination, before reaching the Grand Council 
and the Emperor. 
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2. Tue AcTUAL SPEED OF TRANSMISSION IN THE PERIOD 
1842-1860 


The data presented above has been drawn from the official 
regulations, and it remains to be seen whether actual practice 
corresponded to these rules. To what extent were documents re- 
lating to foreign affairs transmitted more rapidly than the regu- 
lations required? How fast could they be sent in time of crisis? 









There is no indication that the Superintendents of Posts were concerned in the trans- 
mission of documents sent by express and dealt with by the Grand Council. 


“2 Cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 39.23b: SLEE#i Eas, SROMF: AWA, EK 
WES ibid. 27a: FLEBIR, BIKE. 
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To answer these questions, at least two bodies of material can 
be drawn upon. The first is the collection of documents published 
by the Palace Museum authorities in Peiping in 1930, cited above, 
and known as Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo. Unfortunately, these 
published documents on barbarian affairs, having been compiled 
in the latter half of the last century for imperial use, omit the 
date of writing of each memorial. The entire series is dated and 
arranged according to the day on which the documents either were 
seen by the Emperor (in the case of memorials) or emanated from 
him (in the case of edicts). Consequently it is only possible to 
infer the date on which a given memorial was written from internal 
evidence, if such there be. From such evidence it is possible to 
calculate, in some cases, the time required for the transmission of 
a memorial to the capital, or of an edict to the provinces. Evi- 
dence so gleaned is presented in Table 4. 

Another body of material exists in the archives, where, fortu- 
nately, the originals of the memorials received from the provinces 
bear upon them notations of the dates on which they were des- 
patched and received. After the publication of the I-wu shih-mo 
documents, Prof. T. F. Tstanc #3£%% of the National Tsing 
Hua University, Peiping, had copies taken of unpublished docu- 
ments on barbarian affairs supplementary to the J-wu shih-mo 
selection. The following table (3) has been constructed on the 
basis of these documents. It should be noted that relatively few 
of these unpublished documents were considered of an importance 
requiring the highest degree of express transmission, so that, as a 
class, the published documents appear to have been transmitted 
more rapidly. 

Table 3 shows the time consumed in transmission of memorials 
to the Grand Council (Chiin Chi Ch‘u) 1842-1861 inclusive. It 
is abstracted from data given in Documents Supplementary to the 
I-wu shih-mo, based on the Chiin Chi Ch‘u Archives (Library of 
the National Tsing Hua University) , used by kind permission of 
Dr. T. F. Tstanc, sometime head of the Department of History. 
These unpublished copies from the archives in most cases contain 
two dates, one written in the summary heading of the memorial, 
and also in the conclusion of it, indicating the day on which the 
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TABLE 3 
Provinces Cities Subject Total Fastest Slowest Average Time most 
no.of time time time frequently 
examples recorded recorded _ taken taken 


Kwangtung 
Canton for. aff. 30 18 41 20.5 20 (9) 
for.tr. 40 19 81 433 37(é) 





Pi Se eg dite. al ila ep GRE Eee ee eee 






sy Fukien 







. Foochow for.aff.19 15 47 275 15(8) 
: 30 (2) 
for.tr. 40 29 128 581 30, 33,34, 
43, (2) 
Chekiang 






Hangchow for. aff. 15 6 22 9.5 7 (5) 
for.tr. 17. 17 81 298  22(3) 







Kiangsu 
Nanking for.aff.20 10 25 124 10(4) 
for.tr. 7 13 38 23.2 aie’ 
Shanghai for.aff. 5 7 14 10 9 (2) 
for.tr. 3 18 38 25 i Sesit 
Soochow forte. 17 13 25 17.7 15, 19 (3) 
only 








Chihli 
Tientsin for. aff. 13 1 3 1.3 1 (10) 
for.tr. 32 Q 10 3.2 3 (23) 
Shanhaikuan for. aff. 4 4 8 5.5 4 (2) 
P. for.tr. 2 10 29 











: Heilungkiang 
4 Aigun for.aff.10 6 26 93 17(6) 
only 
Sinkiang 
Ili for. aff. 4 32 37 34.7 





for.tr. 2 40 47 


Grand total 280 
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memorial was presented to the emperor, and a second date written 
in a separate column after the conclusion of the memorial, indi- 
cating the day on which it was despatched by the sender. In the 
case of published memorials, only the former of these dates is 
reproduced; these supplementary documents therefore provide 
data otherwise inaccessible outside the archives. Provinces for 
which this collection contains less than five examples are omitted. 
It will be obvious that the total number of examples analyzed in 
this table is too small to permit of exact statistical analysis. Fig- 
ures under “ Average time taken” and “ Time most frequently 
taken” are therefore presented only to convey a rough impression; 
with that qualification, they are not without value. Under the 
latter category, figures in parentheses indicate the number of times 
that the preceding figure (for number of days consumed) appears 
in our list compiled from the documents. All other figures, except 
those in the last column, represent days. The distinction between 
“foreign trade” and “foreign affairs” represents a marked 
difference observed in the time taken for the transmission of docu- 
ments relating to trade and to diplomacy, respectively; customs 
reports consistently took more time to reach the capital and re- 
ceive consideration. Place names represent all the documents sent 
by officials who normally were stationed at those places; the docu- 
ments themselves do not indicate the place from which they were 
despatched, and since some officials were driven from their official 
residences during the period of the Taiping Rebellion, it is obvious 
that the table contains an irremediable degree of error as a result 
of that fact. Such officials, however, were seldom driven far from 
their normal residences in the provinces here concerned; and our 
data in general do not indicate any appreciable lengthening of the 
time taken for transmission of documents during the years of 
the Rebellion. 

Table 4 shows the time consumed in correspondence between 
Peking and provincial officials 1842-1860 inclusive. It is based 
upon the memorials and edicts published in Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih- 
mo and covers all documents in that collection between the dates 
indicated. Three types of data have been abstracted by compar- 
ing the dates on which memorials were presented to the Emperor 
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TABLE 4 


Province Type Total Fastest Slowest Average Time most 
of no. of time time time often 
data examples recorded recorded taken recorded 


Kwangtung 1) 7 15 24 15 (3) 

2) 9 26 45.2 37, 50 (2) 

3) Qi 29 80.1 nani 
Fukien 1) 15 16.5 15 (2) 

2) 14 37 49 (2) 

3) 62.7 29, 36 (2) 
Chekiang 1) 8.3 7 (11) 

2) 18 11 (3) 

3) 17 (3) 
Kiangsu 1) 5, 6, 7 (3) 

2) 7 (4) 

3) 11 (4) 
Anhwei 1) 

2) 

3) 
Chihli 1) 

2) 

3) 
Shantung 1) 

2) 

3) 
Fengtien 1) 

2) 

3) 
Kirin 3)only 5 
Chahar 1) 5 

2) 5 

3) 5 


gee NOTES PRS Oe tae SA Bi MA aeeag i te ore clgad Sus wR eee 


pai rat 


2 (16) ,1 (7) 
3 (8) 

3 (9) ,4(7) 
7 (2) 

11 (3) 

5 (4) 

15 (3) 

8, 15, 17 (2) 


6 
rs 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
6 
8 
4 


—_ 


—_ 
m 09 Oo = © © 


Grand total 431 
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and edicts were issued by him, as published at the head of those 
documents, with other dates found in the body of some of the 
documents: (1) number of days elapsed between the issue of an 
edict to the Grand Council and the date of its receipt by the 
addressee in the provinces, i.e., time from Peking to the province; 
(2) number of days elapsed between the receipt of an edict in the 
provinces and the presentation to the Emperor of a memorial in 
reply to that edict, i.e., time for an answer from the province to 
Peking; (3) number of days elapsed between the issue of an edict 
at Peking and the presentation to the Emperor, again at Peking, 
of an answering memorial from the provinces, i.e., time for a 
round trip, Peking to Peking. As in the preceding table, the num- 
ber of examples is too few to allow exact statistical analysis. It is 
obvious, also, that under 2 and 3 allowance must be made, to an 
indeterminate degree, for time consumed in the preparation of 
an answer to the imperial edict; the figures given undoubtedly are 
greater than the number of days consumed in transmission of the 
memorial in reply,—we do not know how much greater. Perhaps 
there is compensation in the fact that these figures do indicate the 
speed with which official business could sometimes be transacted. 
To students of the documents it seems unnecessary to explain the 
types of internal evidence, found in the body of some documents, 
which have here been used; to others it may be said in brief that 
one of the niceties of documentary style lies in the punctilious 
reference to the date of issue or receipt by the Emperor of all 
documents discussed. This alone makes possible the roundabout 
analysis summarized below. Names of provinces represent the 
high officials of those provinces, in nearly every case the Governor- 
General and/or Governor. 

From these tables we may deduce that documents could regu- 
larly be transmitted between Canton and Peking in 15 days, and 
between Nanking and Peking in 5 days. The record time of 3 days 
between Nanking and Peking was made in 1842 and is an isolated 
example. It may be assumed that communication between other 
points and Peking could be established, when necessary, in periods 
of time proportionate to the different distances involved—except 
that transmission was slower over the difficult terrain of Kwang- 
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tung and Fukien and other regions noted in the regulations. Thus 
if we calculate the rates of speed achieved, without allowance 
for time required in handling at either end, we find the highest 
rate recorded is about 375 li a day from Canton, and from Nan- 
king about 730 li a day (for the record time of 3 days) or about 
440 li a day (for 5 days) .** 

References in the documents show that express rates above 300 
li were used infrequently, their use being indicated by the inser- 
tion at the end of the document of such phrases as “ memorialized 
by express post ” /45#5h3€, which apparently required merely the 
300 li rate, “ memorialized at the express rate of 400 li,” or again 
“memorialized at the express rate of 500 li,” or “ memorialized 
secretly at the rate of 600 i” HANH #2. Finally, orders were 
also given for the use of a rate of 800 li a day, although such a 
rate is nowhere mentioned in the official regulations. Examples 
are infrequent, but are scattered widely enough to indicate that 
the 800 li rate was an established mode of procedure.** In nearly 
every instance the express rates, including 800 li, are referred to 
in connection with a memorial rather than an edict; this reflects 
the fact that express rates were not to be used by the provincial 
authorities without authorization, and does not necessarily indi- 


“8 The maximum observed rates of speed may be calculated as follows. In several 
cases, as between Tsinan and Peking, they show merely that no documents were sent 
with great urgency. We know that documents passed between Peking and Canton in 
15 days, i.e. at a rate of ca. 375 li a day, by reference to Table 1. Between Peking 
and some other cities the rates were as follows: 

Foochow in 15 days at a rate of ca. 320 li a day 


Hangchow in 6 days 510 a 
Shanghai in 7 days 400 - 
Nanking in 8 days 7300 “* 
Anking in 6 days is 430 “ 
Tsinan in 5 days - 180 s 
Tientsin in 1 day $ 250 - 
Mukden in 4 days is 875 ss 
Aigun in 6 days et 550 ? 
Tli in 32 days - 310 


“4 For random examples see I-wu shih-mo, Tao-kuang period, 48.5a (“at 600 li 
or 800 li with extra urgency memorialize by express”), edict May 25, 1842; ibid. 55. 3b 
(regarding an intra-provincial despatch sent at 800 li) memorial received July 23, 1843; 
Wén-tsung-hsien huang-ti shéng-hsiin UFMs re wl] (Sacred Instructions of the 
Emperor Wén-tsung-hsien) 16.1a (in 1853), 17.6a (1856). 
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cate that they were less used by the Grand Council in conveying 
edicts to the provinces. 

We have found no reference to an express rate of 700 li per day, 
nor any indication when the 800 li rate may first have been used. 
Correlation between the various express rates and the number of 
days required for transmission by each has not been possible in 
any regular manner because of the paucity of data.*° 

By way of generalization it can only be remarked that the per- 
formance of the postal service in the period 1842-60 measures up, 
to a surprising degree, to the standards set in the regulations in 
force during the whole of the nineteenth century. Documents were 
transmitted faster than we might have supposed, in many cases, 
and faster than foreign observers at the time always realized. 
Since this data is offered primarily to assist students working 
upon specific problems presented in the documents, further com- 
ment seems unnecessary. 


“° Many references to the performance of the imperial post may, of course, be found 
among writings of contemporary western observers. In 1794 a memorial from Canton 
sent at 500 li a day secured an answer from Peking sent at 600 li a day within 30 
days (J. J. L. Duyvenpax, The Last Dutch Embassy to the Chinese Court 1794-95, 
TP 34.19). Macartney was told in 1793 that despatches could go 1500 miles in 10 
or 12 days (H. Rossins, Our First Ambassador to China, London 1908, 350). Al- 
though such references can be multiplied from western literature on the period 1842-60, 
their accuracy cannot often be controlled. 
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: The Sst-k‘u ch‘iian-shu library was formed during the period 
r 1773 to 1782* of the Ch‘ien-lung era. The history of its com- 
pilation is set forth roughly in more than twenty edicts of Emperor 
Kao-tsung which are reproduced at the front of the °tsung-mu 
(Complete Catalogue) and the °chien-ming mu-lu iA B&k, or 
Abridged Catalogue. Upon completion, this collection consisted 
of more than 3450 works copied into more than 36,000 ts‘é.’ 












* [This slightly abridged translation was prepared under the direction of the editors. 
Cf. Yin-té No. 7, vol. 1, pp. i-viii, Peiping, Feb. 1932.] 

*[Ch‘ing Kao-tsung] yii-chih shih Yp§ ey 37248) Bode collec. 4, chiian 87, pp. 8b-1la, 
the notes to the poems of 1782 read: “In the year 1773 [the emperor] first thought of 
forming the Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu according to the four divisions of classics, history, 
philosophers, and collections.” “ The first set of the Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu was announced 
completed last year.” The memorial at the head of the Complete Catalogue reporting 
the completion of the Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu is dated in the seventh moon of 1782. 
Probably, then, the collection was presented subsequent to this date. Moreover, after 
the completion of the collection there were frequent additions and rejections, so that 
the earlier and later catalogues differ. Today, the Ssi-k‘u° contains the Ch‘ien-sou 
yen-shih PER which was ordered prepared in 1790. Therefore the content of 
this collection was fixed after 1790. 

* The note in the Yii chih shih mentions the first set in 36,000 volumes; it does not 
state the number of titles. Recently, Mr. Cu‘in Yiian-an PRPEME (Cu‘in Yiian 
$8) made a thorough examination of the Wén ching ko set. He says that there 
are in all 36,277 volumes, 2,291,100 pages. Cf. Wén-tzi t‘ung-méng No. 15 ba 2 
fF] #47, In 1917 seven copies were made to fill gaps in the Wén yiian ko set, “ beyond 
these there were no gaps at all. Altogether there were 3459 titles and 36,078 volumes.” 
: Cf. Peip‘ing ku-kung po-wu yiian t‘u-shu-kuan kai-k‘uang, Oct. 1931, EPA ES HD 
v Be fal SFEHEVE. The Wén su ko set is said to lack several volumes in the classics 
4 division, but its total number is still 36,318 volumes. Cf. Tuna Chung, Hsiian yin Wén 
su ko Ssit-k‘u ch‘iian-shu i, in Tung-pei ts‘ung-k‘an No.6 Ze, 338 E30 WH BG De 
Ha , BEACH Fi]. Messrs. Cu‘én Yiian-an and Yin Yen-wu (Wén) FTA GT (3L) 
say in their Ying-yin Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu yiian pén t‘i-yao yiian-ch‘i (in Wén tai t‘ung- 
méng No. 11) $¢F)) DG Ji AS ik AN HE BE MEAL that the titles in the whole collection 
number 3470. Thus the quantities indicated for the titles and volumes vary, and I 
note them here to await further study. 
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Seven duplicate copies were made, of which four were preserved 
in the North: in the Wén yiian ko CVF of the palace at Peking, 
in the Wén yiian ko Ui of the Yiian ming yiian JP or Sum- 
mer Palace, one in the Wén su ko 3083 of the former palace at 
Mukden, and one in the Wén ching ko X# in the imperial sum- 
mer resort of Jehol. The other three copies were kept in the South: 
in the Wén hui ko Cl of the Ta kuan t‘ang at Yangchow #)H 
KB'%, in the Wén tsung ko X= of Chin shan ssi VIF at 
Chenkiang, and in the Wén lan ko Xi of the imperial lodging 
house, Shéng yin ssi 25¥, Hangchow. One copy was burned 
when the allied forces of England and France attacked the Yiian 
ming yiian. The Wén hui and Wén tsung copies were destroyed 
during the Taiping rebellion, while seventy to eighty per cent of 
the Wén lan copy was also lost. The collections still complete are 
the Palace copy, now entrusted to the care of the Palace Museum 
Library (Peiping) , the Wén ching copy preserved in the National 
Library of Peking, and the Wén lan copy, completed after much 
effort by copying from the Wén ching and now kept in the Pro- 
vincial Library of Chekiang. The Wén su copy was moved from 
Mukden to the Palace Museum at Peking but later returned. 
Given the bulk of the whole collection and the fact that seven 
duplicate copies could be made within ten some years and de- 
posited in different places in the South and the North, we cannot 
say that this was not an unprecedented, grand gesture for the 
benefit of scholars. But viewed from its method of compilation, 
[ii] the standard of selection and the subjective editorship give 
cause for much dissatisfaction. The works of Buddhism and 
Taoism certainly hold an important position in the history of 
Chinese civilization, yet there was gathered into the Buddhist 
division of the branch of philosophers in this collection only thir- 
teen titles, while Taoism is represented by only forty-four.* These 
fifty-seven works constitute less than two per cent of the Buddhist 
and Taoist canons now extant. One general principle of this com- 
pilation, as stated in the °tsung-mu, was to the effect that the 
selection of books must be based on research value. Is it possible 


® The contents of other divisions are also scanty. 
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that only these fifty-seven have research value? The Sung monk 
Tsan-ning’s [918-999] Sung kao-séng chuan ##, RiG(#G is in- 
cluded, Hui-chiao’s *f% Kao-séng chuan and Tao-hsiian’s 4H 
[596-667] Hsii #8 kao-séng chuan are not included. Are these two 
works not useful for research? It may be that disdain for foreign 
religions was lurking in the hearts of the compilers and produced 
a violation of their standard of selection. That a discussion of 
books should disregard the [personal conduct of the] author and 
that a discussion of individuals should disregard writings were also 
principles of this compilation. Yet, having said that Yao Kuang- 
hsiao’s [1335-1419] T“ao-hsii tzii chi OUR, WEF and Yen 
Sung’s [chin-shih of 1505] Ch‘ien-shan-t'ang chi Weis» Sree 
could, because of the elegance of their composition, serve as models 
of literature, the compilers then rejected them because Yao had 
aided a rebel to take up arms and YEN had presumed upon his 
authority to plunder his country. On the other hand, the Yang 
tzit yiin chi FEE by Wana Mang’s counselor, Yanc Hsiung 
BME [53 B.C.-18 A.D.], and the Yu-ku-t‘ang shih-hua (8 ivis 
by the advocator of ceding territory as he made friends with the 
Chin & and neglected his own country, Wu Ch‘ien 3 # [ca. 1110 
A.D.], were admitted. How can one be so self-contradictory? It 
may be that their standard for encouraging literature and deter- 
ring evil was not always clear. Moreover, having gathered old 
books from far and wide with a view to preserving them, they in 
turn compelled the surrender of banned books that they might 
be destroyed or burned completely. The banned books were mostly 
written at the end of the Ming Dynasty and the beginning of the 
Ch‘ing, and were said to contain words or references offensive 
to the Manchus. If we examine the Chin hui shu-mu ?& 
7A * (Catalogue of Banned and Burned Books) and the lists 
of offensive books submitted to the throne by provincial governors,° 
we can see the Ch‘ing Dynasty’s contribution to the destruction 


* Published in the Chih-chin-chai ts‘ung-shu RAMEE S ; there are four lists in 
all: (PSA, SEA, HHT A, GREE A © As aset they go by different 
names.] 

* Recently published in different issues of the Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien RE 
by the Wén-hsien kuan of the Palace Museum. 
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of old books. Cuov Liang-kung’s JA) 5éL [1612-1672] Min hsiao-chi 
EAR, Tu-hua lu RHEL, Vin-jén chuan FUMMS, Shu ying HH, 
and T‘ung shu W# were entered, but, as there was a line in a 
poem of the original text of the T'u-hua lu reading AWE, 
EIB “the people are all of the Han and Wei Dynasties, 
the flowers, remains of the I-hsi period [405-418],” * its words 
were considered offensive. Accordingly, the book was rejected 
from the Ssi-k‘u° collection and burned, even though the offen- 
sive line had been deleted by the chief collator. Still unsatisfied, 
the authorities withdrew all his other works and burned them.® 
The compilers’ minds being so prejudiced and suspicious, it is not 
to be wondered [iii] at that the books which were completely 
destroyed numbered a thousand and several hundreds. Han 
Ch‘éng ti’s HBF collecting of books and Ch‘in Shih huang-ti’s 
destruction of them are combined in Ch‘ien-lung. So much, then, 
for the standard of acceptance or rejection. 

As for the work of collation, they certainly boasted of care, and 
even went so far as to publish a k‘ao-chéng ##% (Textual Notes 
on the Sst-k*u°) in 100 chiian, wherein it was said: “ Not only 
the official-compilers’ hard work of collation is not wasted, but 
also the scholars of the whole country will be able to work with 
these notes and turn their private collections into good editions.” 
But a man of a later generation made the following criticism: 
“ The defects of the Sst-k‘u° collection are these: failure to men- 
tion the source of the editions of its books; violation of the chapter 
and sentence divisions of the ancients; excessive deletion in the 
works of the early Ch‘ing authors. For example, in the case of 
Cu‘ten Mu-chai’s 4 [1582-1664] tz‘ #) in the Ch‘ien-ch‘iu 
cha-chi #ERANsE , the author’s name is either deleted or changed 
to Cuu Chu-chai #7S#E [1629-1663]. Such instances are too many 
to be pointed out one by one.”’ As a matter of fact this is not an 


*[The assonance of certain combinations in the lines probably suggested other 
combinations offensive to the Manchu court.] 

® The whole story appears in Mr. Wana Chung-min’s Ssii-k‘u ch‘ou-hui t‘% yao kao 
TEER , PTE (AEA Ia, Shanghai, 1931). 

7 Mr. Cuanc Tsung-hsiang’s Pu-ch‘ao Wén lan ko Ssii-k‘u chiieh-chien chi-lu eae IE 9 


Hi Db SC ie Fe) DS Dee PA BE (block-print edition, 1926) . 
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over-statement. In recent years several Chinese and Western 
scholars have proposed a litho-photographic reproduction of the 
Ssti-k‘u ch‘tian-shu. Several times the government has wished to 
undertake the matter but each time it has been suspended. Per- 
sonally, I rejoice in the failure of the undertaking. Probably more 
than nine out of ten books gathered into the Ssi-k‘u° now exist in 
printed editions. If we select the three hundred and some unique 
works * and print them to facilitate circulation it will be sufficient. 
The other three thousand and some works would, on the whole, 
provide only the impression of bulk. Do not trouble to use too 
much paper and ink! 

When the Ssii-k‘u ch‘tian-shu was under compilation, the official 
compilers wrote a t‘i yao $@3£, or descriptive note, for each book, 
giving the author’s title, birth-place, and period, determining the 
division and combination of the chapters, and criticising the good 
and bad points of the author’s narration or discussion. Such 
descriptive notes “ were placed at the front of each book and also 
gathered together to form the Complete Catalogue (tsung-mu) ,” 
like the Hsii lu and Pieh lu of the early master Liv Hsiang 2/5), 
FF SR, Sk. The Complete Catalogue divided the books of the 
Ssi-k‘u° into forty-four divisions, and after each division was 
appended the so-called ts‘wn-mu 4# containing notices on those 
books judged unworthy of entry into the seven copies of the 
collection, but not ordered burned. The descriptive notices in 
each of the forty-four divisions occupy from one chiian to several 
or more than ten chiian. One division—the Pieh-chi 3 or col- 
lected works of individual authors—occupies 38 chiian and is the 
longest. Another division, occupying less than one chiian is the 
Ch‘u tz‘ 486F. Altogether there are 200 chiian. [iv] There were 


®° Cf. Mr. Carn Liang’s Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu ku-pén hsiian-mu 4r¥e, —_ 
ARGH and Kao Pu-ying’s Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu hsiian-yin mu-lu piao sj hm, VS )HE 
4e 5 ENB Sx Fe (Tung-pei ts‘ung-k‘an, nos. 14, 15 HAL eT). But Yt Ju-yen’s 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu ssii-chuan chiu- Wit RIS HFK GG #) JE has already appeared in 
a Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu pu-pien 4 REA $8 edition, and Cuina Kang-chung’s Chou- 
kuei-yii Sa a) mh, ii SFA has already appeared in a Hsii chin-hua ts‘ung-shu iy 
SE 3 GE edition. Works like these may, of course, be deducted. [Note that The 
Commercial Press of Shanghai has published the following: PURA>ALA AE 
in 1960 vols. at $800 and Ee FPG ii Ft DG FR in 6 large vols. at $60.] 
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put into the collection 3448 works in 78,762 chiian. Those whose 
names only were preserved constitute 6783 works in 92,241 chiian. 
The total is 10,231 works in 171,003 chiian (including 391 works 
not divided into chiian) .° Later on, Juan Yiian PCC [1764-1849] 
in Chekiang presented some books not gathered into the Ssi-k‘u°, 
and he also wrote a descriptive note for each and submitted it to 
the throne. In 1822 his son JUAN Fu Mf published his Ssi-k‘u wei- 
shou shu-mu ti-yao mu-lu PURAGS B23 BB in five chiian2° 
This catalogue includes 175 works in 1889 chiian (two works not 
being divided into chiian) , some of which duplicate those men- 
tioned in the Complete Catalogue. The two together list 10,400 + 
titles. They contain the majority of the unlost or undestroyed 
books from the public and private collections of the times pre- 
ceding the Ch‘ien-lung period [1736]. 

The compilation of the Complete Catalogue was actually initiated 
by an imperial decree dated March 2, 1773, that, while the 
ministers were re-collecting lost books from the quotations in the 
Yung-lo ta-tien KKH it was ordered “ to extract the titles of 
books, summarize their contents, draw up the list thereof, and 
present it. After my approval they may be classified and pub- 
lished. If among them there is a book of no use but whose title 
should not be lost, it will be merely necessary to make a note in 
abrégé or abstract in order to serve the purposes of circulation 
and research.” On August 31, 1774, another edict read: “The 
bulk of the Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian shu tsung-mu t‘i-yao that is now being 


® All these figures are taken from Cuou Chung-fu’s [1768-1831] Chéng-t‘ang tu-shu chi 
AHs, Sah ee ie RE, (chiian 32, pp. 11b-12a, ae aa ed.) which is based on 
the statistics of the Hu chou }}H edition of the General Catalogue. I have not had 
the time to check them. The Jih-chiang shih-ching chieh-i A meas AAS is in the 
catalogue, but not in the collection itself; cf. Pu ch‘ao Wén lan ko chi # +> 3c PARE. 
The Wén yiian ko set is unique in lacking the Ssii-k‘ung shih-p‘in i] Z# hp in one 
chiian, while its empty case for the Jih-chiang shih-ching chieh-i was filled in 1920 
with a copy of the Ssii-shu ta-ch‘iian PY FERS cf. Mr. Cu‘in Chung-i’s Wén yiian 
ko Ssit-k‘u ch‘iian-shu chiieh-pén fa-hsien chi and °hsii chi RAP EE, SCBA DG i 
ik LH, Fs a (Rta 1, no. 17; 2, no. 27). Thus, even if we check 
the number of chiian of the Complete Catalogue against all sets of the Ssi-k‘u°, they 
will hardly all be the same. 

2° It is also called Yen-ching-t‘ang wai-chi GERK He 4}4E , I use the edition reprinted 
by Mr. Huane of Shuang-liu £34 HYPE in 1931. 
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prepared attains to over 10,000 items, the chapters and volumes 
are very many. Later, when the blocks will have been made and 
it will have been published, it will not be very easy to consult. 
Naturally, then, it is fitting to publish an Abridged Catalogue in 
addition to the complete one.” From these facts we know that 
the content of the Complete Catalogue was already largely on the 
way to completion before 1774. But Cur Yiin #99 says, “I was 
ordered in 1773 to edit the imperial collection of books, and after 
spending ten years’ energy on it I have finished the compilation 
of the Complete Catalogue in two hundred chiian and presented 
it for imperial perusal.” ** On the other hand, Cuane Ai-shéng’s 
Ho-fang shu-yen iS4, WRB was added to the Ssi-k‘u° 
collection by decree of October 1785 and the Ch‘ien-sou yen-shih 
[see note 1] was ordered compiled in 1790. So during these ten 
some years the Complete Catalogue was frequently changed !v] 
and revised. The archives of the Grand Council #83 for May 
18, 1787 contain measures for removing the books written by Li 
Ch‘ing #%#. One reads therein: “The Complete Catalogue now 
being in process of publication, it should be completely examined 
and revised.” Thus, even in the midst of printing, some changes 
were made at times in the blocks. As to when the palace edition 
of the Complete Catalogue was completed and distributed, I can- 
not make a definite answer. But from the fact that in 1794 Hsmu 
Chii-k‘un #12452 borrowed the Wén lan ko copy of the printed 
Complete Catalogue we know that it must have been promulgated 
between the years 1790-1794. Before the appearance of the Com- 
plete Catalogue the Abridged Catalogue was already in circulation 
among the people. This was due to the fact that a compiler, 
Cao Huai-yiita#, returned to south China in 1789 and pub- 
lished his duplicate copy. If we compare the Abridged Catalogue 
with the complete we can get a general idea of the additions and 
removals after 1789. If we compare the critiques of the Abridged 
Catalogue with the descriptive notes at the head of the books in 
the Ssi-k‘u° and those in the Complete Catalogue, we can also 


1. Cf, Shih-hsii pu-i hsii #EFFARREFE in Chi Wén-ta kung i-chi, wén-chi FOI 


BIBE , BCH ch. 8. 13b. 
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determine which of the descriptive notes was written earlier. 
Though the General Principles JL® state that when the descrip- 
tive notes are scattered they are at the head of each book and 
when accumulated they form the Complete Catalogue, there are 
considerable differences between the two editions. Recently some 
of my friends promoted a photo-lithographic reproduction of the 
notes at the front of each book, claiming that they were the 
“ original notes ” from which we could see the special skills of the 
several editors. It was further claimed that the Complete Cata- 
logue now in circulation had been thoroughly revised and unified 
by Cur Yiin, so that we should be uble to spy upon Cut’s 
power of judgment. I once chose at random ten some of these 
notes and compared them, and I now suspect that the source of 
the notes in the Complete Catalogue is really close to the drafts 
prepared by the several editors, but the notes in the several books 
reveal traces of revision at the hand of the editor-in-chief. In the 
Complete Catalogue and the abridged one Cuane Lei’s SRA 
[1052-1112] collected works is indicated under the old title Wan- 
ch‘iu chi ¥EEKE in 76 chiian, but the descriptive note at the head 
of the book uses K‘o-shan chi #1 in fifty chiian. The center- 


margin of each folio is also marked K‘o-shan chi and the number 
of chiian is fifty. This shows that the note in the Catalogue was 
written before the book was copied. The Complete Catalogue’s 
descriptive note on the Chien-ming shu #447 reads: 


“Tt was written by Cu‘tu Kuang-t‘ing E[} JERE of the Five Dynasties period [907- 
960]. . . . The next are eighteen sections on Miscellanea and twelve sections on 
Dictionaries. In the case of the latter, four sections on ch‘ih i>, kuan ff, ming AA, 
and p‘o #} are listed in the table of contents but have no text; they have been lost 
in the copying. The section of ch‘i #& is incoherent. From an examination of the 
context it is probable that the last part of the explanation of ch‘ has been lost, while 
the first part of the explanation of p‘o has been lost. A copier has erroneously com- 
bined the two into one. In the Chu shu ##§% section, on the basis of the Shan hai 
ching’s Ly veRE account of phoenixes and the Kuan tzii’s #-f- and the Han shik 
wai chuan’s ae RYOMG notes on the féng and shan $f)jifi sacrifices, it is said that 
writing did not begin with Ts‘anc Chieh Fri. The author does not know that the 
various tales of the philosophers are not reliable. In the section on the Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
the author criticizes Lrv Chih-chi’s 241A [661-721] mistake in discussing the 
feudal lords’ use of the Hsia calendar in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu. He does not know that the 
fact that the Tso chuan records the events of Chin and that there is always a 
difference of a couple months between the Ch‘un-ch‘iu and the Tso chuan is evidence 
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that the Hsia calendar was used. In the section on the Lun yii’s [vi] request for an 
outer coffin, the author says that the carriage was destroyed to make the outer coffin, 
it was not sold in order to buy one. But he does not know whether the wood of a 
carriage, when destroyed, could be used to make an outer coffin. This is impracticable 
and unreasonable. . . . But when he discusses the Shih chi’s error in considering 
Fang-hsiin i #}, Chung-hua Wie and Wén-ming 3CAAj alternative names for Yao, 
Shun and Yii, when he discusses Mao Ch‘ang’s 3 $§ error in interpreting tich Ef as an 
ant-hill and K‘une An-kuo’s erroneous explanation of ching-mao eS, and YEN 
Shih-ku’s #f{fif Ff [581-645] erroneous belief that the turtle dove Pan was a 
sparrow-hawk fy &, in every case his critique is based upon evidence and is reasonable. 
Among the T‘ang works on textual criticism Bie it is equal to Yen Shih-ku’s Kuang 
miu chéng-su FE RIE. Lr Fou’s K‘an-wu Z=Y%, FH and Li K‘uang-i’s Tzii- 
hsia chi FEGE X , FEHR are inferior, as well as Fina Yen’s Chien wén chi $f 
Yi, JL BARE which is rather a miscellany of trifling matters.” 


The descriptive note at the head of this same book says: 


“Tt was written by Cu‘ru Kuang-t‘ing of the Five Dynasties period. ... The next 
are eighteen sections on Miscellanea and twelve sections on Dictionaries wherein his 
critique is based upon evidence and is reasonable. .. . Among the T‘ang works on 
textual criticism it forms a fourth with the following three: Yen Shih-ku’s K‘uang-miu 
chéng-su, Li Fou’s K‘an-wu and Li K‘uang-i’s Tzii-hsia chi. Finca Yen’s Chien wén chi, 
rather a miscellany of trifling matters, and Su E’s Yen-i #58, THe which has 
plagiarized much from earlier writings, are inferior to them.” 


The Complete Catalogue’s note on the Chien-chai chi fi##& 
reads: 


“Tt was written by Cu‘in Yii-i [9 B19E [1090-1138] of the Sung Dynasty. ... The 
first chiian of this book consists of nine fu [it and miscellaneous essays, the sixteenth 
chiian consists of eighteen additional poems, and the middle fourteenth chiian consists 
of poetry in both the ancient and the modern styles. Fano Hui’s [b. 1227] Ying-kuei 
li-sui Fy JB] , HAE TERG claims that in the Chien-chai chi there is no poem devoted 
to snow, only ‘On the Way to Chin-t‘an’ where there is the line ‘ On the back of the 
range snow lies upon the branching trees’ does he place in the snow category. Today, 
on the contrary, in Cx‘én’s collection one finds poems on snow in both the ku ti Fy #@ 
and the chiieh chii #4443). This merely means that Fane Hui selected for his anthology 
only poems of five or seven feet in the modern style and was thinking only of them. 
It does not mean that poems were inserted in Cu‘EN’s work by later persons. Cx‘EN 
Yii-i seems to have been born a little later than the writers of the Yiian-yu period 
[1086-1093], and for this reason his name is not listed in Li Pén-chung’s Chiang-si 
tsung-p'ai tu BACH, YL PERI]. But after 1126 the poets of the Northern Sung 
Dynasty had all died; Cu‘tn Yii-i, the old littérateur, was the only one still alive. 
Though his poems originated in the Kiangsi school, he was well inspired and versatile, 
his style was superior, his thought most profound, so that he could with eminence set 
his own standard. The Yin-kuei lii-sui regards Tu Fu [712-770] as an ancestor of 
poetry, and Hvuane T'ing-chien #4 @£ 2% [1045-1105], Cu‘én Shih-tao BRASH [1053- 
1101] and Cu‘tn Yii-i as his three collateral descendants. This, of course, is the 
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judgment of one school; but if we speak of the writers of the Kiangsi school, Cu‘in 
Yii-i would not blush to be advanced one seat and placed below Huana T‘ing-chien 
and above Cu‘tn Shih-tao. . . .” The note at the head of the book reads: “It was 
written by Cu‘in Yii-i of the Sung Dynasty. . . . This collection was originally in 
fourteen chiian, chiian fifteen being a supplementary collection containing only nine 
pieces of fu and miscellaneous essays. [vii] The rest of the work is all poetry and tz‘% 
wi, After 1126 the Northern Sung poets like Su Shih PEER, Huane T'ing-chien, 
Cu‘En Shih-tao, etc. had all passed away; Cu‘in Yii-i, the old littérateur, was the 
only one still alive. The style of his poetry was superior, always appearing to be 
highly polished and perfectly frank, so that few writers of his time could surpass him. 
Fane Hui’s Ying-kuei lii-sui regards Tu Fu as an ancestor of poetry, and Huana 
T‘ing-chien, Cu‘in Shih-tao and Cu‘tn Yii-i as his three collateral descendants. Though 
the judgment of his school is too much the master, this remark is not, however, 
entirely groundless.” 


For other books such as Shuo-wén tzii-yiian MRF, Chin- 
shih hui-yiian WFEIL, Hsi-chi ts‘ung yii BREF, etc. the 
descriptive notes in the Catalogue are different from the notes at 
the head of the books. Generally speaking, from the point of 
view of style, the notes at the head of the books are simpler and 
briefer; from the point of view of textual criticism those in the 
Complete Catalogue are more scholastic. It is my opinion that 
the editor-in-chief, disliking the disparity among the drafts written 
by his associate editors, abridged them for the sake of unity. If 
we choose some critical remarks from the Abridged Catalogue for 
comparison with the other two notes, we find them approximating 
only the Complete Catalogue. I suspect that from the first draft 
to the final one prepared by the several editors those remarks 
passed through several devious stages, and that both descriptive 
notes are the result of alterations and revisions in the final draft. 
The standard for each form of these notes varied. The notes at 
the head of the books were for the emperor’s convenience in read- 
ing the books, while those in the Complete Catalogue were de- 
voted to material for scholarship and collation. Having, however, 
compared only twenty some out of more than twenty thousand 
descriptive notes, I dare not formulate a definite conclusion. I 
make this note while awaiting a careful study by those who are 
interested in the history of the Ssw-k‘u’°. 

Cxov Chung-fu JJ‘? has spoken of the Complete Catalogue 
as follows: “It is my opinion that as far as catalogues of books 
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are concerned, whether compiled officially or privately, from the 
Han Dynasty on there are none which surpass this compilation 
either in number of volumes, or adequacy of classification, or 
thoroughness of critical study, or fairness of criticism.” Taking 
the General Catalogue as a whole, this remark is just. The com- 
pilers then in office such as Tar Chén #%,SuHao Chin-han Bis, 
Cuovu Yung-nien J 7«4F and Cur Yiin were all scholars of great 
erudition and men of extraordinary talents. But in textual criti- 
cism it is hard to be unprejudiced. The collators, not only over- 
confident in their noted ability but also presuming upon the im- 
perial prestige to criticize antiquity and the present, frequently 
made arbitrary decisions. In the Méng-ch‘iw chi-chu by Li Han 
of the Chin Dynasty [937-946] 7#¥93¢R46: a note under the 
clause AURA says that this story is told in Mao kung’s Shih 
chuan E2Zi#44. The descriptive note says: “There is really no 
such thing in the modern edition of the Shih chuan.” But in 
reality it is in Mao’s commentary to the Hsiao-ya hsiang-po A HE 
ASA. The Sung ming-ch‘én yen-hsing lu RHE AAT in five 
collections was ridiculed by the descriptive note for omitting Liu 
An-shih #) #1, but he is recorded in chiian twelve of the second 
collection ## 0 ** These two mistakes [viii] may be due to careless 
consultation. The note on the Pien-hsiieh i-tu PF&SR'M reads: 
“The author] maintains an absurd and wild theory in order to 
determine success or failure in a field which cannot be checked.” 
This criticism probably comes from a penchant to belittle un- 
orthodox doctrines. Therefore Mr. Yinc Hua 3&3 has spoken of 
it as “ talk which scolds the wall and which today is not worth a 
laugh by those who know the background.” ** The descriptive 
note on the Hsi-hsiieh fan W2*)L studies the Tang Nestorian 
Tablet and makes this decision: “ Westerners are the so-called 
Persians and T‘ien-chu K=E (God [Christian]) is the so-called 
Hsien divinity Hi (God [of Mazdeism]).” The writer of the 
note even boasted of being able “to study antiquity by searching 


18 An-chien-chai ts‘ung-ts‘an-kao 2 FEE He MEAG » FARR p. 5, Peking, 1917. 


127 get these two examples from Fusizuxa Rin, Ssi-k‘u ch‘iian-shu pien-tsuan yii 


ch‘i huan-ching PRERAS , VS di ABE HG SE SAL ERIE (Wen-tzit t'ung-méng, no. 15). 
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out the facts in order to prevent error.” Since he does not realize 
the irrelevancy of his forced equation, it is no wonder that a 
Western scholar has quoted this as a joke.** Moderns working 
with old books frequently have occasion to dispute the descriptive 
notes of the Ssi-k‘u°.1> That, however, in research work the later 
surpasses the earlier is substantiated by more evidence than I can 
take time to mention.... 
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** Henri Havret, La stéle chrétienne de Si-ngan Fou, Il (Variétés sinologiques 12, 
Chang-hai, 1897), pp. 88, 314-316. Cf. also Cu‘@n Yiian-an’s Huo-hsien chiao ju 
Chung-kuo k‘ao 4K HRALA YX (KHCK no. 1). 

*® Mr. Yi Chia-hsi 4x $4 $Y has a Ssii-k‘u t'i-yao pien-chéng DY Ji $2 BE HIE on over 
550 pages. I hope very much that he will soon publish all of it. Cf. T‘u-shu-kuan- 
hsiieh chi-k‘an [ia] Pe ff ZF I] 2, pt. 4. [This has been published privately in 6 vols., 
July 1937. There is the sub-title me Aes | 
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The literature bearing upon the artistic antiquities discovered 
in the Netherlands-Indies, that is on Sunda Island and especially 
in Java, israther rich. If we take into consideration that systematic 
investigation of these antiquities capable of satisfying modern 
methodological exigencies and following modern archaeological 
procedure, began only about the middle or rather in the second 
part of the nineteenth century, one can only be astonished by the 
admirable results which scholars—for the most part Dutch—have 
obtained. Not only many ruins have been studied, classified, de- 
scribed, and systematically reproduced in special reviews, but an 
abundance of monuments has been restored with nearly incon- 
testable precision. 

It is true that the Javanese themselves began very early to take 
: an interest in the history of their national art, namely in the four- 
: teenth century. We know that already in 1365 (1287 of the Saka- 
: era) PrRaPANTIA, the Pausanias of Java, the famous panegyrist of 
King Hayam Worvx of Madjapahit, had given in his poetic 
‘ chronicle (Ndgarakrétagama) the enumeration of all the sanctu- 
aries of his epoch, with detailed descriptions of the most celebrated 
of them. We find in his chronicle historical commentaries and 
precise statements on the condition of these temples, part of which 
were already in a state of ruin in his time. Besides the temples, 
the poem mentions all the palaces and curiosities of the eastern 
part of the island, through which the king had made a long voyage. 
A large place is occupied by the description of the palaces of 
Madjapahit. 

It is only in 1733 that we find the oldest European description 
of Javanese antiquities, by C. A. Lons (the Lara-Djong-grang- 
group and Tjandi-Sewu). After him a series of scholars began to 
apply themselves to this matter. Van Luuorr in 1746; the Ba- 
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tiviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, founded 
in 1778; Van Risex in 1785; Retmmer in 1788, 1791, 1795; Van 
BorcKHOLT in 1783; and in a somewhat more systematical and 
methodical way N. ENGELHARD in 1802-1808; in 1814-15 Mac- 
KENZIE studied the plain of Prambanan; etc. Of course, we can 
speak of systematic investigations in the modern sense of this 
word only from the middle of the nineteenth century. And it 
ought to be added that perhaps only today is it possible to make 
a genuinely scientific study of the peculiar esthetical contribution 
and value of this art. 

However, the first endeavor to make such a survey of the artistic 
monuments of Java may be found already in the History of India 
by Rarrues (1817) , in which this clever English governor of Java 
utilized various works and studies, personal and, even more, foreign, 
especially those of the Dutch scholar Cornetius. To Rarries 
goes the merit of stating the problems in a much more general 
and broader sense than his contemporaries. 

Hermann Christian CorNELIus (1774-1833) was the supervisor 
and superintendent of historical monuments in the Samarang dis- 
trict during the British occupation. In 1797 he brought to light 
the ruins of the Prambanan temples. Later he discovered many 
other ruins in Central Java and described them. The discovery of 
Borobudur in 1814 by Rarr.es was effected under his leadership. 
It was he who drew its ground plan and made a description of it— 
work utilized by RAFF zs. 

After him the Leyden archaeologist, C. J. C. REuvENs, under- 
took the first methodical study of the subjects of Indonesian art 
from the historical point of view. (Cf. Gedenkschr. Derde Kl 
Kon. Ned. Inst. v. Wetensch. Letterk. en Sch. Kunsten 3 (1826). 
1-222). It was only about fifty years later that three Dutch 
scholars, Jan Frederik Gerrit BkummMuND (1814-1862), Rudolph 
Hermann Theodor Frrepertcu (1817-1875), and Horrermans, 
assistant to FrrepERICcH, renewed these archaeological researches. 
But none of them surveyed thoroughly the island of Java. The 
results of BrumMuND’s work were published in Verhandeling von 
het Batav. Gen. 33 (1868) under the title “ Bijdragen tot de 
kennis von het Hindoeisme op Java ” (Contributions to the Knowl- 
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edge of Hinduism in Java). He participated also in the Tijdschrift 
vw. N. Indié. Recollections of his travels are given in novel form 
in his book Indiana. BruMMunD was the first to give not only a 
description of the artistic collections, but also a general charac- 
terization of Hindu-Javanese art, comparing it with that of Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and India. In 1857 the Government charged him 
with the task of preparing a description of the temple of Boro- 
budur. His report remained unpublished and was utilized by Dr. 
LrEeMANs for his work upon this monument, Béré-Boedoer op het 
eiland Java, 1873.* 

The Semitist and Sanskritist Friepertcu, assistant librarian at 
the Bataviaasch Genootschap, sent many times on scientific mis- 
sions through Java, Sumatra and Bali (the mission to Bali gave 
the most important results), brought, with the assistance of 
HoEPERMANS, epigraphic materials to the Museum of the Bat. 
Gen. v. Kunst en Wetensch. He also published a series of articles 
the most important of which are the following: “ Verklaring van 
inscriptién op gouden ringen van Java en van eenige symbolen op 
de ringen,” Tijdschr. Bat. Gen. 2 (1856) . 471; “ Hindoe-oudheden 
aan de grens van Bantam en het district Sadjna, afd. Lebak,” 
Tijdschr. Bat. Gen. 3 (1855) .32; “ Beschrijving van een metalen 
Ciwabeeld, in 1855 gevonden in de desa Tekarren in de res. 
Soerakarta,” Tijdschr. Bat. Gen. 8 (1859) .'72; “ Verklaring van 7 
platen voorstellende de vereerde goden en godinnen van Bali,” 
Tijdschr. v. Ned. Ind. (1849) ; “ Aanteekeningen over de hoofd- 
tempels van Kadoe en Djokjakarta,” Tijdschr. Bat. Gen. 19 
(1870) , bl. 441; 23 (1876), bl. 361; “ Over de omgeving van het 
Oengarangeb.,” Tijdschr. Bat. Gen. 19 (1870) , bl. 501; “ Rapport 
over oudheidkundige reizen gedaan op Java,” Tijdschr. Bat. Gen. 


1 The same Conradus Leemans (1809-1893) published the first draft of the catalogue 
of the antiquities in the Leiden Museum in his Beredeneerde beschrijving der Asiatische 
en Amerikaansche Monumenten van het Museum von Oudheden (1842). The com- 
pleted edition of this catalogue raisonné appeared only in 1885 under the title 
Beschrijving van de Indische Oudheden van het Rijks-Museum van Oudheden te Leiden. 
In 1853 he studied the old descriptions of Prambanan (Bijdr. Kon. Inst. 3. 1-26), and 
in 1865 he published the report on Friepricn’s research at Diéng and on the results 
of archaeological investigations in Java from 1814 to his own day. Versl. Meded. Kon. 
Acad. v. Wetensch. 8. 301-333. 
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23, bl. 42; “ Verslag aangaande oudheden op de G. Segara in 
Tegal,” Not. B. B.19 (1881), bl. 119-21. 

HoeEperMANs left a report which was not published until 1913 
in Oudh. Rapp. (see below) . 

In 1849-53 F. C. WitsEn studied the 988 bas-reliefs of Boro- 
budur, reproducing them on 476 plates, and described this monu- 
ment and that of Mendut. His most important publications are: 
“ Boro-Boedoer,” Tijdschr. Bat. Gen. 1 (1853); “ Oudheden in 
Cheribon,” Tijdschr. Bat. Gen. 4 (1855); “ De Boeddhistische 
Triemoerti op Java voorgesteld in den tempel te Méndoet,” op. 
cit. 20 (1873) ; “ Bijgeloovigheden der Soendaneezen,” op. cit. 4 
and 6; “ Fragment uit eene beschrijving van de res. Bagelen,” 
op. cit. 11. 

In 1872 Van KInsBERGEN published admirable photographs of 
the monuments in western Java. Nevertheless, he missed some 
important ruins, especially all those which are in eastern Kediri. 
In 1876 Ferausson gave a good survey of the Javanese monuments 
in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, and in 1878 
Professor P. I. Veru, in the second part of his Java, reviewed all 
that was known about Javanese antiquities and art. The second 
edition (1896) was enlarged to include an account of the new 
discoveries in this province. Quite different in character is the 
work of E.A.von Sauer: De versierende Kunsten in Nederlandsch 
Oost. Indie (1900) where the author gives an analysis of some 
selected monuments. It was he too who prepared the model of 
Borobudur for the Paris International Exhibition of 1900. Among 
his other publications we must notice Eenige Hindoemonumenten 
op Midden Java, Haarlem 1900, and contributions to the Fiihrer 
durch die Niederl. Indische Kunstausstellung in Kaiser Wilhelm 
Museum zu Krefeld (1906) . 

In such articles as “ Monumentale Kunst op Java ” in De Gids 
(1901) 2 and “ Kunst (beeldende) ” in Encyclopaedie van Nederl. 
Indié (1918) G. P. Rourrarr has given an interesting discussion 
of the esthetic value of the “ classic ” art of central Java. In 1909 


2Cf. C. M. Pierre, Die Buddha-Legende in den Skulpturen des Tempels von Béré- 
Budur (1901). 
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T. Van Erp gave in his Twentieth Century Impressions of Nether. 
India an excellent survey of all that was known about the art of 
central Java. It is a pity that many monuments and plans men- 
tioned in the text are not reproduced in the book. On the other 
hand, in the second edition of Frrausson’s History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture (1910) the chapter “ Java ” by Phené Spiers 
is quite unsatisfactory (cf. the review by N. J. Krom, “Een 
Protest,” Tijdschr. Bat. Gen. 53 [1911]). Scuettema’s Monu- 
mental Java (1912) contains a good analysis of some of the monu- 
ments, but is not quite adequate. 

The most complete descriptions of the ruins can be found in the 
Rapports of the Oudheidkundige Commissie, later named Oudheid- 
kundig Dienst, especially beginning with 1901. The photographs 
and other documentation are to be found in the Oudheidkundige 
Bureau of Batavia, at the Colonial Library, The Hague, at the 
Colonial Institute of Amsterdam, and the Indonesian Institute of 
Leiden. Photographs of Javanese antiquities and a good biblio- 
graphy of the publications up to 1891 will be found in the follow- 
ing: “ Oudheden van Java ” by Dr. VerBeeK (Verhand. Bat. Gen. 
46 [1891] and passim until 1918: restricted to western and central 
Java, and excepting the principalities) ; in “Inventoris der Hindoe- 
oudheden ” of the Oudh. Dienst. (the first part published in 1915, 
the second in 1918) ; in Inleiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst 
by Professor Dr. N. J. Krom (The Hague, 1920). In 1887, a good 
catalogue of the Museum of Batavia was edited by GROENEVELDT, 
later completed in Notulen Bat. Gen. The Buddhist bronzes were 
treated by N. J. Krom in Rapp. Oudh. Comm. (1912). For the 
Museum of Leiden an excellent catalogue was published by Dr. 
JUYNBOLL in 1909. 

Among the monographs dedicated to particular monuments we 
have quoted above Leemans’ Béré-Boedoer which is now entirely 
obsolete. There is also a series of photographs of this monument 
taken in 1874 by Van KinsBERGEN and completed in 1891 by 
Crpuas (the series of bas-reliefs of the base hidden under ground) . 
In 1908-11 the whole Borobudur was photographed by Van Erp, 
who has given us a monograph on the architecture of the edifice, 
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while its archaeological elements have been treated by N.J. Krom:® 
We should also mention a guide to the same monument by Dr. 
GRONEMAN, which has been republished many times, and the short 
guide by N. J. Krom which appeared a little later (1913, second 
edition 1915). Krom’s Inleiding is the first complete survey of 
the historical evolution of Javanese art, and it contains as well 
many important remarks bearing upon its esthetical qualities. The 
best study of Prambanan is still Beschrijving der oudheden nabij 
de grens der residentie’s Soerakarta en Djogdjakarta by IszERMAN 
(1891). The photographs of these ruins were taken by CrpuHas, 
especially those of the temple of Siva, and were published by Dr. 
GRONEMAN in 1893 under the title 7jandi Prambanan op Midden 
Java na de ontgraving. The same authors, IszERMAN and GRONE- 
MAN, published guides to these temples, useful from the practical 
point of view, but based on a false theory. In 1903 Kersses and 
Den Hamer published De Tjandi Mendoet voor de restauratie. 

Dr. Branpbes’ monograph, Tjandi Djago (1909), opened up a 
new method of investigation. This scholar (Dr. I. L. Branpgs, 
1857-1905) began his archaeological studies in British India in 
1884. In 1901 he was appointed president of the Commission for 
Archaeological Research in Java and Madoera. His work was 
both philological and archaeological. He edited many ancient 
Javanese texts: the Pararaton (Verhabdelingen Bat. Gen., deel 
49 [1896]) ; commentary and historical notes to Nagarakértagama 
(Verhand. Bat. Gen., deel 54 [1902]), translated by Professor 
Kern. He also published articles on Middle Javanese and Modern 
Javanese literature, studies on Malayan literature, and articles on 
the topography of Batavia. His archaeological studies are of less 
importance: (a) Catalogus der archaeologische verzameling in het 
museum te Batavia, in collaboration with GROENEVELDT (1887) , 
and (b) his interpretations of the inscriptions and archaeological 
finds in notes published in Bat. Gen. v. Kunst en Wetensch., and 
Tijdschr. Bat. Gen. His Corpus inscriptionum Javanicarum was 
edited after his death in Verh. Bat. Gen. 60 (1913). His only 


* Cf. N. J. Krom and J. Van Erp, Beschrijving van Borobudur, The Hague, 1920; 
H. Hornic, Das Form-problem des Borobudur, Batavia, 1924; A. Foucuer, The 
Beginnings of Buddhist Art, London, 1918; and others. 
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great archaeological studies were T'jandi Djago, Tjandi Singassari,* 
and a series of articles published in Tijdschr. v. h. Bat. Gen., as 
well as his notes published in Not. Bat. Gen. v. K. en W. men- 
tioned above. BraNnpDEs was a decided partisan in the movement 
for the restoration of ruined monuments which led the government 
to transform the old Oudheidkundige Commissie (in 1910 Dr. 
BRANDES was its head) into the Oudheidkundigen Dienst (1913), 
whose “ task is to inventory the antiquities of the Neth. Indies, to 
preserve ruins, to study them and to decipher the epigraphic 
material.” Therefore, the Rapports of the Oudheidkundige Dienst 
are given chiefly to archaeological news and art. It was Mr. 
KveEsBet who prepared the inventory. The direction of the O. D. 
was committed to Professor Krom (1913) who was succeeded later 
(1915) by Dr. F. D. K. Boscu. The literature of the last twenty- 
five years is too abundant to be enumerated here. It follows in 
the path indicated by Dr. Branpss, Professor Krom, and Dr. 
Boscg; it is philological, archaeological, and iconographic (cf. the 
remarkable study by the French scholar A. Foucuer in “ Notes 
d’archéologie bouddhique,” BEFEO 9 [1909], consecrated to Java- 
nese iconography, especially that of Borobudur) .° The esthetical 
study of the monuments, however, from the point of view of the 
history of art in general, is still somewhat neglected. 

The investigations of these scholars permit a systematic classi- 
fication of the archaeological finds. They even lead to a definition 
of the principles of Javanese art as compared with Indian. Thanks 
to these comparative studies, it has been possible, for example, to 
specify the réle, more and more important, of ornamental elements 


* Tjandi Singassari en de Wolkentooneelen van Panataran (1909), published after 
his death. 

5 Among the numberless investigations it seems we must mention the following: F. D. 
Boscu, Een hypothese omtrent der Hindoe-Javaansch Kunst, Weltevreden, 1921; N. J. 
Krom, Het oude Java en zijn Kunst, Haarlem, 1923; I. Ph. Vocet, The Relation 
between the Art of India and Java, London, 1925; W. F. Sturrernerm, “ Archaeological 
Research of Java,” Ind. Art. and Letters, new. s. 1928, 2, no. 2; id. Oudheden van Bali, 
1929, Balinese Art, London Society, 1925, Borobudur, etc. Cf. P. Mus, Borobudur, 
Hanoi, 1935; very important for the study of the religion. 

Our lists do not pretend to be exhaustive; they indicate only the different kinds of 
researches and studies considered most typical. 
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in Indonesian monuments. Professor Krom has shown that in 
central Java the ornamental details accentuate the architectural 
unity by underlining the “ architectonic ideas” borrowed from 
the Indians. In eastern Java, on the other hand, the ornament is 
emancipated; it is treated as an independent element, destroying 
the severe unity and the regulated system of the constructions. 
Bali represents the end of this process. Here the liberated orna- 
mentation overruns the monument which no longer exists in itself. 
Thus the decoration becomes the most important part of the 
construction. 

As interesting as these observations may be, the majority of 
archaeologists consider that the development of the purely Java- 
nese decorative elements is a kind of decay which has broken the 
perfect unity and equilibrium of the Hindu-Javanese creations, 
destroying the harmonious submission of the ornaments to the 
much more severe forms of the architecture. We have tried to 
show in another study ° that this is a great mistake. We have 
pointed out that what Professor H. WO.Fr.in has postulated in 
his Prologomena zu einer Psychologie der Architektur as an archi- 
tectural principle is corroborated by the historical development 
of this art: namely, the necessity for architecture to imitate the 
human body in its corporal form and movements. And we asked 
ourselves if it were not possible to extend the enunciated principle 
and require that every original and autochthonous architecture 
conform to its surroundings. Moreover, this architecture liberates 
itself from the artificial borrowed models (which are nearly every- 
where the source of national traditions) ; it corresponds to the 
character of the country where it appears. For this point of view 
the evidence of Javanese art is precious. The stylized drawings 
and the flattened and almost linear reliefs inspired by the fantastic 
conceptions of the national wayangs, the decorative character of 
the monuments of eastern Java and of Bali, all this shows the 
growing power of the ornamental and conceptual element. This 
element gives the art of central Java more sobriety and realism 
than we find in the art of the other islands where there is more 


® Gazette des Beaux Arts (1937). 
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majesty and severity in the architectonic principles, so that the 
latter meet better the exigencies of Hindu esthetics and especially 
of Buddhist esthetics. The divinization of nature herself, a belief 
in animism, Shivaism along with distant Buddhist reminiscences, 
the multiple forms created in the midst of an exuberant nature 
full of bizarre shapes and bright colors while bathed in the sun 
and creating plants with unimaginable silhouettes—all of this just 
had to appear in a particular esthetic form. 

It seems to us that in the study of the architecture of a country 
this aspect of the problem has never been considered with ade- 
quate attention. In other words, the correspondence of the forms 
of an edifice with surrounding nature has never been sufficiently 
investigated. It is here surely that one must seek the causes of 
so many misunderstandings in the appreciation of. the arts of 
exotic countries. The temples of eastern Java and of Bali would 
seem rough, overloaded with ornamentation, indeed monstrous in 
any other country and certainly in Europe. Even the absence of 
a unifying architectonic system, the abuse of details, the “ com- 
plexes ” which are not edifices but free spaces, where every altar, 
shrine, or constructive element grows as a tropical plant, all these 
would justify a reproach elsewhere. 

In the midst of a nature which is of monstrous beauty and 
of a “ spiced,” exaggerated and overloaded refinement—under this 
blinding light where all luminosity and all the colors of the rain- 
bow burst out in their purity, now dulling, now sharpening the 
outlines, where the ornamental details of plants and landscapes 
are the most important elements, these forms, by their spiritual 
unity, seem natural, logical and even necessary. We can even 
assert that they are the only justifiable forms. One can admire or 
abhor them as well as the nature and landscape of these countries. 
It is a question of personal taste. But these forms, existing until 
the present, have proved their vitality as a real national and 
traditional art by the single fact of their centuries of existence. 

Before terminating this summary survey of the great results 
realized in this department, we should insist on the fact that the 
scientific study of Indonesian art is attained only when all its 
elements are analyzed and classified methodically, i.e., when we 
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have completed the analysis of its “ Kunstwollen”: its artistic 
scope. We must first systematize its ornamental elements then 
study their esthetic intentions and meaning. Such a study would 
correspond to the investigation made by the great Viennese scholar 
Alois Riect, who cleared up the part played by these same ele- 
ments in the mutual relationships within European-Mediterranean 
styles (cf. Stilfragen, 1893) . 

It is time, surely, to proceed to a similar investigation for the 
Far East, India, Indonesia and China, where studies of this kind 
have not even begun, and where they ought to provide, in our 
opinion, great light permitting us to state with great precision the 
character of the artistic contributions of each of these countries 
and their cultural and artistic relationships. 








NOTES DE MYTHOLOGIE BOUDDHIQUE 3 * 


LeEs Fits DE BrRAHMA 






J. PrzyLtuski et M. Latou 









La 20eme stance du Mahdsamayasuttanta pali (Samaya P) 
décrit ainsi une partie de l’assemblée divine: 







. Subrahma Paramatto ca putta iddhimato saha 
a Sanam-kumaro Tisso ca so p’aga samitim vanam. 
i Sahassa-Brahmalokanam Maha-Brahma ’bhititthati, 
Upapanno jutimanto bhisma-kayo yasassi so. 
Das’ettha issaraé Agu pacceka-vasavattino, 
Tesafi ca majjhato aga Harito parivarito.* 












Cette stance est traduite et annotée en ces termes par T. W. et 
C. A. F. Rays Davins: ? 


Then Tissa, the Eternal Youth, and with 
Him Paramatta and Subrahma, sons 

Of the Potent One, came to the congress-wood. 
Great Brahma, suzerain of thousand worlds 

In Brahma-heaven, has thither been reborn,’ 
Mighty in power, and in shape awesome 

And vast, of great renown. Ten of these lords, 
Each regnant o’er a Brahma-world, are come, 

And in their midst with all his suite comes Harita.‘ 






















* Cf. HJAS 8. 40-46, 128-136. 

* Dighanikaya, éd. P. T. S., 2, p. 261. 

* Sacred Books of the Buddhists 3, Dialogues of the Buddha, part 2, p. 292. 

* Upapanno. Note the Buddhist care to bring even “Great Brahma” under the 
universal Law, “rem inexorabilem ” (ibid., n. 2). 








; *The inter-dependence of the clauses, and also of the names, in this stanza, is 
E ambiguous. It may hereafter become clear that the author (or authoress) thought of 
dl Tissa and the Eternal Youth as two distinct persons, or of the Eternal Youth and the 






Great Brahma of the Buddha’s time as one. The grammar is against the first of these 

suppositions. But we have seen above (D.2, 238) that the Maha-Brahma of Govinda’s 

time was Sanam-kumara, the Eternal Youth (so also D.1, 200 compared with D. 2, 

209, 225); and Tissa according to tradition (Smp. p. 296,7) was the name of a Maha- 

Brahma. Buddhaghosa explains “the Potent One” (iddhimaé) as the Buddha; it is 

much more likely to have been intended for Brahma, who claims (Janavasabha° D. 2, 
214) to have acquired the potency of iddhi (ibid., n. 3). 
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Voici la stance correspondante dans la traduction tibétaine du 
Mahasamaya° (Samaya T): * 


chans bzan méhog ni thob-pa dan // 
rju-’phrul-Idan-pa’i bu dan ni // 
de-yi dga’-ba’i gzon-nu ni // 

de rnams Zi-bas chal-du’o // 
chans-pa’i ’jig-rten ston-du ni // 
chans-pa-then-po fie-bar *khod // 
*od-dan-Idan-par skye-ba dan // 
grags-Idan sna-chogs lus dan ni // 
dban-phyug béu-po shon-du dan // 
so-so dban-du gyur-pa dan // 

de’i dbus dan snhon-du dan // 
*phrog-ma ’khor dan béas-pa’o // 


SSN 


Subrahma et Paramatta, 

fils du Puissant, 

(ainsi que) Sanandana Kumara, 

apaisés sont venus au bois. 

Dans les mille mondes de Brahma 

se tient Mahabrahma, 

lumineux, glorieux, aux corps (kaya) divers; °° 
il est & la téte des dix souverains (isvara) 
dont chacun lui est soumis; 

parmi eux et en téte 

est Hariti avec sa suite. 


Dans le Tch‘ang a-han (Samaya C) ,° le passage est ainsi traduit: 


Il y avait alors mille brahmanes doués des cing abhijna et le 
Tathagata pour eux fit une incantation. Alors Brahma, le premier 
dieu de ce monde, ainsi que les [autres] dieux Brahma, eurent tous 
les pénétrations surnaturelles (abhijna). Et il y eut aussi un 
jeune fils de Brahma, nommé Tisya, qui eut de grands pouvoirs 
surnaturels. 


En outre, les dieux Brahma des dix régions vinrent tous en- 
tourés de leurs suites, et aussi le dieu Mahabrahma, qui dépasse 
les mille mondes, voyant la multitude, qui était auprés de Bha- 
gavat, vint comme a |’ordinaire entouré de sa suite. 


® Dus-pa then-po’i-mdo, Kanjur, Mdo, éd. de Narthang, vol. a, 563b. 
5» Voir inf. p. 75. 
* Trip. Tok. 12, g, 66b, cl. 5. 
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Dans le Mahasamaja° en tibétain (Samaja T) , la méme stance 
se retrouve,’ coupée par un refrain: 


chans-pa’i ’jig-rten ston-dag-gi // 
chans-pa ¢hen-po zes-bya-ba // 
kun-’ged ® gzon-nu skar-rgyal de // 
so-sor dban-sgyur dban-phyug béu // 
rju-’phrul-Idan-pa de-dag dan // 
Ihan-tig grogs-te der lhags-pa // 


dban-sgyur-byed-pa’i ’phrog-ma mo // 
kha-dog gzugs mthog-ldan-pa yan // 
bu-rnams-kyis ni yons bskor-tin // 
de-dag-rnams-kyi phyi-bzin ’ons // 

Le [souverain] des mille mondes de Brahma, 
nommé Mahabrahma, 

Sanatkumara Tisya 

et les dix souverains (isvara) qui commandent 
dans chaque région, 

tous, doués de pouvoir magique, 

sont réunis la, compagnons. 


Hariti, qui exerce la souveraineté 
et dont la beauté est incomparable, 
entourée de ses fils, 

est venue & leur suite. 


Enfin, le méme passage est résumé dans la version chinoise du 
Mahdasamaja° * (Samaja C): 

Ainsi les Brahma des dix régions, Indra, les huit classes (parisad) 
de deva et d’hommes,” les grands bhiksu, tous vinrent sans nombre 
sans mesure, a l’Assemblée. 

La stance de Samaya P differe de Samaya T en deux points: 
1°) Le personnage, nommé Harita dans l’édition palie, est appelé 
en tibétain ’Phrog-ma, ce qui suppose un original Hariti. 2°) A 


* Mdo-then-po ’dus-pa then-po’i-mdo, Kanjur, Rgyud, éd. de Pékin, vol. ba, 164a. 

® Lire kun-’byed = sanat. 

® Tok. 12, 10, 86b, cl. 2. 

1° Pour une énumération d’assemblées de deva et d’hommes, cf. “ Le Parinirvana et 
les funérailles du Buddha,” JA 12 (1918), p. 68 du tiré 4 part: “. . . de huit sortes, 
Ananda, sont les assemblées. Quelles sont les huit? Assemblées de khattiya, de 
brahmanes, de maitres de maison, de samana, de Catummahdarajika, de Tavatimsa, de 
Mara, de Brahma.” 
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Sanamkumara Tissa du pali correspond en tibétain De-yi dga’-ba’i 
gzon-nu (Sanandanakumiara). Examinons ces divergences. 

Harita n’est pas un nom divin connu, tandis que Hariti est souvent 
mentionnée dans les textes bouddhiques. Noél Pint lui a consacré 
une monographie* et, pour les représentations de cette déesse 
dans Il’art, il suffit de renvoyer aux travaux de M. Foucher.” La 
lecon ’Phrog-ma (Hariti) de Samaya T est confirmée par Samaja 
T. Il ne parait donc pas douteux que sur ce point les traductions 
tibétaines reflétent des originaux mieux conservés que les manu- 
scrits palis. Cette constatation n’est pas sans valeur, car elle est de 
nature a prouver la présence de Hariti dans le vieux panthéon 
bouddhique. 

Samaya P énumére a coté de Mahabrahma ses trois fils: 
Subrahma, Paramatta et Sanamkumara Tissa.** Samaya T les 
nomme: Subrahma, Paramatta et Sanandana-Kumara. Samaya 
C n’a que Tisya qualifié de jeune fils (kuwmdra) de Brahma. 
Samaya T ne nomme également qu’un seul fils, Sanamkumara 
Tisya et Samaya C n’en mentionne aucun. 

Les “ fils de Brahma ” sont nommeés et énumérés de différentes 
manieres dans le Mahabharata ou ils sont groupés en séries de 
trois, six ou sept. 

La série de trois est composée de Ekata, Dvita et Trita qui 
sont dits Brahmanah putra manasah (XII, 337, 12742), c’est-a- 
dire nés du manas de Brahma. 

La série de six comprend: Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, 
Pulaha et Kratu (Brahmano manasah putra viditah san ma- 
harsayah, I, 65, 2518; sad ete Brahmanah putra viryavanto 
maharsayah, I, 66, 2568, 2574) qui sont tous mdnasah putrah, 
comme Ekata, Dvita et Trita. 

La série de sept n’est que celle de six augmentée de Daksa 
(Brahma ’nusasrje putran manasdn Daksasaptaman / Maricim 
Atryangirasam Pulastyam Pulaham Kratum, XII, 207, 7534) 4 


11 Hariti, la Mére-de-démons, BEFEO (1917). 

18a Madone bouddhique, Mon. et Mémoires publiés par l’Ac. des Inscriptions 17, 
fase. 2; L’Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara. 

** Cf. Dictionary of the Pali Proper Names, s. v. 

Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology 190. Ailleurs (12.166, 6135, 6142; 12.208, 7570), 
Daksa est remplacé par Vasistha mieux connu comme fils de Varuna. 
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Mais au vers 7536, on nous dit que Daksa nait de l’orteil droit de 
Brahma (cf. I, 66, 2574), comme Dharma sort du cété droit de 
sa poitrine (I, 66, 2595) et Bhrgu de son ceur (Brahmano 
hrdayam bhittva nihsrto bhagavan Bhrguh, I, 66, 2605). Il 
semble qu’on ait ici une différenciation des sept fils qui, tous 
issus du manas de Brahma dans XII, 207, 7534, sont maintenant 
en relation avec diverses parties de son corps. Le nom de celles-ci 
n’est donné que pour trois d’entre eux, mais il est présumable que 
les autres sont également issus d’une partie du corps. Dans la 
recension du Sud, Bhrgu, né du cceur, prend place dans la série 
des fils entre Marici et Atri.” 

A cdté de cette liste des sept fils de Brahma, il en existe une 
autre, totalement différente, mais citée une seule fois, composée 
de Sana, Sanatsujata, Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatkumara, Kapila 
et Sanatana (XII, 341, 13078). Tout se passe comme si |’auteur 
de cette derniére liste avait joué sur un nom tel que Sana pour 
en tirer des variations. Nous verrons plus loin que Sanamkumara 
est attesté 4 la fois dans la tradition bouddhique et dans |’épopée, 
ce quiest un indice d’ancienneté. L’existence d’une forme de base 
telle que Sana dans la série ci-dessus est un indice du méme ordre. 
Pour Hopkins, ce sont 1a “mystic equivalents of the mental 
seven ”;*® mais nous venons de voir que les sept ne sont pas tous 
“ fils spirituels.” D’autre part, ce n’est pas une différence d’origine 
entre Sana, Sanatsujata etc. et Marici, Atri, etc., qui apparait dans 
le Mahabharata, mais une différence d’attributions. Les sept rs2, 
dont la série commence par Marici, sont les précepteurs des Veda, 
voués a la pravrtti, et ils président 4 la procréation. La série qui 
commence par Sana est formée de 7s? voués 4 la nirvrtti et instruits 
dans le Yoga et le Sankhya (Narayaniparvan, cf. Sorensen, p. 
513). 

Encore élargie, la série de sept deviendra une série de huit, 
puis de neuf par la division en deux d’Angiras, puis par l’adjonction 
de Bharadvaja (ou Rudra) .7 Mais dans toutes ces listes, les noms 
des personnages de la série de six forment un noyau qui reste 
constant. 


15 Hopkins, op. cit., p. 189. 
© Op. cit., p. 191. 27 Op. cit., p. 190. 
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Pour résumer, on peut distinguer: 


1) une série de trois: Ekata, etc. 

2) une série de six: Marici, Atri, etc. 

8) deux séries de sept: l'une, Daksa, Marici, etc. n’est que la 
série de six augmentée; l’autre Sana, Sanatsujata, etc. est 
entiérement nouvelle. 

4) des séries de huit et de neuf qui sont des amplifications de 
la série de six. 


Des trois fils de Brahma nommeés dans Samaya P et T, les deux 
premiers Subrahma et Paramatta ne nous sont connus que par le 
mahdasamaya, tandis que le troisieme est commun aux traditions 
bouddhique et brahmanique. Toutefois il n’est appelé Tisya que 
dans les textes bouddhiques. Son second nom dans Samaya P, 
Sanamkumara (= Sanatkumara) est remplacé par Sanandana- 
kumara dans Samaya T; d’autre part dans la seule liste du 
Mahabharata oi Sanatkumara est nommé, son nom est précédé 
de celui de Sanandana. 

Le Mahabharata, parmi les personnages présents dans la sabha 
de Brahma, nomme d’abord I’illustre Sanatkumara ayant acquis 
de grands mérites par l’ascétisme et maitre en tout ce qui concerne 
le yoga (II, 11, 441). 

Plus loin le méme personnage est qualifié comme I’ainé des fils 
de Brahma (IX, 46, 2716). 

Dans un passage du Mahdgovinda-suttanta (§ 28) qui est 
reproduit dans le Janavasabha-suttanta (§ 18) , Brahma est appelé 
Sanamkumara tandis que dans Samaya P § 20, Sanamkumara est 
un des fils de Brahma. 

Il apparait done que Samaya P § 20 est d’accord avec le Maha- 
bharata IX, 46, 2716 en ce sens que ces deux textes font de Sanam- 
kumara un fils de Brahma. Mais le Mahdgovinda 28 et le Jana- 
vasabha 18 sont aberrants, puisqu’ils identifient Brahma et Sanam- 
kumara. L’accord du Mahabharata et de Samaya P définit sans 
doute un état ancien de la tradition concernant Sanamkumara. 
Voici comment on peut se représenter |’évolution des croyances. 

C’est un fait bien connu que dans la mythologie grecque, la 
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Grande Déesse s’est subdivisée en une déesse-mére et une déesse- 
fille: Demeter et Coré, Cérés et Proserpine. Un phénoméne du 
méme genre peut expliquer la différenciation de Brahma, le Grand 
Dieu en un dieu-pére et un dieu-fils. Mahabrahma sans autre 
détermination est le dieu-pére et l’on sait que dans les religions 
indo-européennes le dieu-pére tend 4 remplacer la déesse-mére des 
mythologies plus anciennes; Sanamkumara dont le nom signifie 
“Véternellement jeune ” est le dieu-fils. 

En étudiant |’évolution des idées relatives 4 la Grande Déesse, 
Yun de nous a montré que !’effort des théologiens avait consisté a 
hypostasier divers aspects du dieu supréme de maniére 4 former 
des triades ou des tétrades.’” Ce procés, qui s’observe paralléle- 
ment dans I|’Iran et dans I’Inde, peut expliquer les transformations 
des croyances relatives 4 Brahma. 

Dans un article récent, le Dr. Otto Stein, analysant D. IX, 21- 
89, a montré que le Soi (atman) est triple: 1) matériel, 2) 
spirituel, 3) sans forme et que ces trois modalités de |’étre corre- 
spondent aux trois sphéres de l’existence: kama-, riipa- et ariipa- 
bhava. Appliquant cette théorie aux passages paralléles D. XVIII, 
15 et XIX, 15, il conclut: “ These passages show that the con- 


ception of three different appearances, one for men, one for gods 
and one for the highest being, was, at least in some mythological 


garb, in existence in the canonical scriptures.” ** 


Il apparait en fait que dans le Mahagovinda’ et le Janavasabha® 
on peut distinguer trois états de l’Etre supréme: l’un sans forme, 
Mahabrahma; l’autre spirituel (manomaya) quand, s’approchant 
de l’assemblée des Trente-trois dieux, il est le lumineux Brahma 
Sanamkumara; !’autre enfin matériel (oJarika) quand, sous l’aspect 
du jeune Paficasikha, il s’assied sur la couche de chacun des 
Trente-trois.’® 


17» J, Przyuuski, dans Eranos-Jahrbuch 1938, sous presse. 

18 Notes on the Trikaya-doctrine, Jha Commemoration Volume 392 et suiv. 

1° Le fait que Mahabrahma peut prendre plusieurs aspects est confirmé par Samaya T 
(sup. p. 70) ot ce dieu est dit “aux corps divers” (sna-chogs lus). Noter ici 
Yemploi du mot lus (kdéya) comme dans la théorie des “ Trois Corps” du Buddha. 

Toutefois rien, dans Mahasamaya°, Mahdgovinda® et Janavasabha’, n’indique que 
les trois aspects de Brahma correspondent aux trois sphéres de |’existence, ni aux trois 
catégories d’étres: hommes, dieux et Etre supréme. 
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Tandis que dans les Upanisad le mot brahman désignait deux 
notions: un principe absolu et impersonnel, le brahman neutre, un 
dieu personnifié, le brahman masculin, le Mahdgovinda® et le 
Janavasabha* paraissent attester un état des croyances ow |’on 
distinguait trois aspects du dieu Brahma. 

Dans Mahdsamaya-suttanta § 20, au lieu d’une triade d’hypo- 
stases, c’est une tétrade que nous trouvons. Mahabrahma désigne 
le principe supréme et ses trois manifestations sont désignées 
comme ses fils: Subrahma, Paramatta et Tissa Sanamkumara. Ce 
groupe est comparable aux tétrades zervanistes ou Zervan, dieu 
supréme, est en trois personnes et forme une tétrade en s’ajoutant 
lui-méme a cette trinité. 

Il semble donc que, conformément a |’évolution générale des 
dogmes dans I’Inde et I’Iran, le dieu Brahma, qui ne s’était d’abord 
hypostasié qu’en deux personnes: dieu-pére et dieu-fils dans la 
croyance populaire, Brahman neutre et Brahman masculin dans 
l’Upanisad, se soit multiplié plus tard de deux maniéres: d’une 
part, en une triade de trois entités plus ou moins matérialisées; 
d’autre part en une tétrade ot le dieu-pére s’ajoute a ses trois 
hypostases désignées comme ses fils. 

Le Mahabharata s’accorde sur certains points avec les textes 
bouddhiques de la famille du Mahadsamaya°: on y trouve une 
série de trois fils nés du manas. Mais l’évolution s’y poursuit: 
d’autres listes plus nombreuses sont indiquées: six fils nés du 
manas, sept fils nés du manas, cette derniére série pouvant étre 
due 4 une contamination avec la série des sept 7si. Enfin, la 
tendance 4 hiérarchiser des formes de moins en moins subtiles 
dont nous avons déja constaté l’application dans deux sutta 
bouddhiques: Mahdagovinda® et Janavasabha’, parait se mani- 
fester dans le Mahabharata ot nous trouvons une liste de sept fils 
de Brahmi, |’un né du manas, les autres issus des diverses parties 


de son corps. 
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There is scarcely a book on the prehistory of Northern Asia 
or on the palaeoethnology of Siberia which does not ascribe an 
important place to the Ting-ling T% people. Ku uaprora was 
probably the first to direct attention to them. CastreEn often dis- 
cussed them. Then came the Russian scholars of whom especially 
GruM-GRZHIMAJLO busied himself with the “ white-skinned, red- 
haired Ting-ling.”* Today, therefore, one deals with them as a 











Z people well known even to their physical characteristics.” 
9 It seems high time to reappraise the Chinese accounts—and 
Fs there are no others—regarding the Ting-ling. Recently Wana 






Jih-wei A #¥ has attempted to write a history of this people.* 
He errs frequently and does not utilize all available material. His 
a article has the merit, however, of having collected the more im- 
portant passages from the Chinese sources. 









1. Tue TING-LING IN SOUTHERN SIBERIA 





During pre-Christian times the Ting-ling always appear together 
3 with the Huns (Hsiung-nu) and always to the North of them. 
j Mao-tun, the founder of the Hsiung-nu Empire, subdued them in 
the last years of the third century B.C., more exactly between 
the years 203 * and 200 B.C.° “ Thereafter he turned northward 
and conquered the Hun-yii ##J®, Ch‘ii-shé J#4, Ting-ling J: 
Ko-k‘un fA 5é and Hsin-li #17.” ° 














* Onucanie mytTemectBia BB sanaguEit Kura. 1907. TI passim. 
*Kai Donner, Sibirien, folk och forntid, Helsinki, 1933, ch. VI; W. Lenvsacu, 
Landeskunde von Tuwa, Gotha, 1937, p. 98. 

* Shih-hsiieh chi-k'an $2 2246FI] 2 (Oct. 1936) 83-114. 

*G. Hatoun, Zur Ue-tsi-Frage, ZDMG 91 (1937) . 245. 

5 Siege of P‘ing-ch‘éng. 

® Shih chi 110. J. J. M. De Groot, Die Hunnen der vorchristlichen Zeit, Berlin 1922, 
61. Han shu 94 has the variants iii it and J. 
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The Hun-yii are not named again. Perhaps they are identical 
with the Kuan-yii #2 mentioned together with the Yiieh-chih 
about 170 B.C.” At that time the Yiieh-chih settled in Kansu 
or in the T‘ien-shan. The 'Ting-ling roved as far as Lake Baikal 
about the year 100 B.C. This seems therefore to indicate that 
Mao-tun marched from east to west. Nothing more is known 
about the Ch‘ii-shé* or the Ko-k‘un.2 Wane Jih-wei and G. 
Hatovwn tentatively identify the Hsin-li with the Hsien-li #&# 
of I-Chou shu 59. Wane thinks it possible that both names are 
variants of Hsien-pei A## 1° We can not go beyond vague sur- 
mises about the four peoples mentioned together with the Ting- 
ling. The Ting-ling themselves, however, can to some extent be 
located. 

The Chinese envoy Su Wu was arrested by the Huns and exiled 
to the “ North-Sea.” The “ North-Sea ” is the Baikal. And it was 
there that the Ting-ling robbed him of his cattle and sheep.’ This 
must mean that the Ting-ling were on a raiding expedition, for 
their own territory, as I shall show, was farther west. 

In the first century B. C. the Ting-ling were under the sway of 
the Hsiung-nu who were even able to force upon them as king 
Wet Lii, a Hu from Ch‘ang-shui (in western Shansi, NW. of Lan- 
tien-hsien) , who, though reared in China, had deserted to the 
Huns.’* Wer Lii once boasted that he had command over several 
tens of thousands of horsemen.** Thus the Ting-ling were a 


7 Hatoun, op. cit. 248 n. 4. In Han times there existed a hsien Yii-hun, situated 
in the Ordos, at the bend of the Huang-ho near Tengri-nor. It is hard to decide 
whether Yii-hun should be altered to Hun-yii or Hun-yii to Yii-hun. That depends 
on the validity of the identification of Kuan-yii and Hun-yii. Tribal names have hun 
in the first as well as in the last syllable. It is of course impossible that Hun-yii is a 
transcription of Orkhon as De Groor postulated. 

§ Ch‘ii-shé has nothing to do with Kutcha (De Groor). Cf. P. Petuior in TP 
(1923), 126. 

° Han shu [ay FEF. As shown by quotations this Hit is detached from AE 
(meeting-place of the Hsiung-nu) which occurs previously in the text. 

2° Hsien-pei < *sirbat (PeLLiot, Karucren) and hsin-li <*sirliar may represent Mon- 
golian and Turkish plurals respectively of the same name. However, hsien in Re 
(cf. SRBEZ.AG in Shih chi 87.2b; Haroun, op. cit 297 n. 4) has a final -m. 

1 De Groot, op. cit. 161. 

12 Hanshu 54. 13 De Groot, op. cit. 160. 
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numerous people. Until the year 69 B.C. they remained subject 
to the Huns. Then “the Ting-ling took advantage of the weak- 
ness of the empire and attacked it on the North; the Wu-huan 
made inroads from the East and the Wu-sun invaded it on the 
West, and many tens of thousands were massacred and many tens 
of thousands of horses and a great many sheep and cattle were 
carried away.” ** These raids were repeated in the years 64 to 
61 B.C.*° “ The Hsiung-nu raised more than ten thousand horse- 
men against the invaders, but without success.” *° 

If one knew nothing more about the Ting-ling than this it would 
be sufficient to prove them a plundering nomadic people. They 
had the same mode of living as the Huns, quickly moving horse- 
men attacking with lightning speed. Whatever language they 
spoke, whomever they resembled, their mode of living places them 
with the Turkish and Mongolian equestrian peoples. 

When the Hsiung-nu regained strength the Ting-ling again fell 
under their power. In the year 49 B.C. the shan-yii Chih-chih 
$$ first conquered the Wu-sun, “ then he turned northward and 
attacked the Wu-chieh 4%. After having subdued the Wu-chieh 
he marched westward with his armies and defeated Chien-k‘un 
E&¥2. Then he moved north and subdued the Ting-ling. After 
having placed these three countries under his rule, he led his 
armies against the Wu-sun and was consistently victorious. Chien- 
k‘un was 7000 li east of the court of the shan-yii and Ch‘ii-shih 
Fi 5000 li to the south. Chih-chih settled there and made it 
his residence.” *” 

At that time the Wu-sun settled in the neighborhood of Issyk- 
k6l, the Wu-chieh northeast of them, just where they are located 
for the second century B. C."* and later, in the Great Altai. If the 
Chien-k‘un had been exactly west of the Wu-chieh, it would have 
been about Omsk. Since, however, Chien-k‘un, the land of the old 


14 Id., pp. 199-200. De Groor’s translation is not quite correct. $& is a verb. 
** Not 63 B.C. as De Groor stated. 

16 Td., 202. 

ld, Rl. 

18 Hatoun, op. cit. 296. 
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Qyrgyz,’° is surely the territory of the upper Yenissei ?°—north 
and south of the Sayan mountains—one must interpret the “ west ” 
of the text to mean “ northwest,” westward along the northern 
slope of the Altai. It is unlikely that the territory of the Chien- 
k‘un went beyond the Ob. The Ting-ling lived north of the Chien- 
k‘un, that is approximately around Krasnoyarsk, surely not much 
farther north, because pastoral nomads cannot live in the taiga, 
the primeval Siberian forest. 

Until 85 A. D. the Ting-ling in Southern Siberia remained sub- 
ject to the Huns. In this year “the northern slaves (i.e. the 
Hsiung-nu) became so weakened that there were many uprisings. 
The Ting-ling made plundering incursions from the North, the 
Hsien-pei attacked from the East.” * The empire of the Huns 
collapsed. Once again the Ting-ling had come from the North. 
And just there we find them again at the beginning of the third 
century A.D. The Hsien-pei had become masters “of the old 
Hsiung-nu country.” In the North they threw back the Ting-ling, 
in the West they defeated the Wu-sun and in the East the Fu-yii 
Rik 2 

From the foregoing we may conclude that the Ting-ling from 
the third century B. C. to the third century A. D. occupied a terri- 
tory in Southern Siberia that stretched from Lake Baikal to 
slightly beyond the Yenissei. 

The only good description of the Ting-ling is to be found in the 
Wei liieh of YU Huan (middle of third century A.D.). The pas- 
sage runs in CHAVANNES’ translation as follows (TP 6 (1905). 
560-561) : 

1. Le royaume des Ting-ling T* est au Nord du K‘ang-kiu; 
2. il a soixante mille soldats d’élite; 3. (les habitants) sont pasteurs 


1° Chien-k‘un probably transcribes a form ending in -r. As to xepxp cf. J. M. 
Maraquvarot in Ungarische Jahrbiicher 1929.89; L. Licet1 in Kérési Czoma Archiv 
1. 369-383. 

2°'W. Scuort, Ueber die achten Kirgisen, Abh. Berl. Akad. 1864; J. Marquarnrt, 
Ueber das Volkstum der Komanen, Abh. Ges. Wiss. Géttingen, N.F. Phil. hist. Kl. 12 
(1914), 66 

*1 How Han shu, Nan-Hsiung-nu chuan. 

22 Wei shu, quoted in commentary to Wei chih 30.3a. 
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et se déplacent a la suite de leur troupeaux; 4. (ce pays) produit 
des peaux de martres renommées, des peaux de kouen-tseu blancs 
et de kouen-tseu bleus. 5. Des trois royaumes précités [i. e. Chien- 
k‘un £E2, Hu-té "7% and Ting-ling] les Kien-kouen forment celui 
qui est au centre; 6. tous sont 4 sept mille li de distance de la 
riviére Ngan-si ou se trouve la cour du chan-yu des Hiong-nou; 
7. du coté du Sud, ils sont 4 cing mille li de distance des six 
royaumes du Kiu-che; 8. du coté du Sud-Ouest, ils sont a trois 
mille li de distance de la frontiére du K‘ang-kiu; 9. du coté de 
l’Ouest, ils sont a huit mille li de distance de la capitale du roi de 
K‘ang-kiu. 

Such is the text of the Wei-liieh. But Tai-p‘ing-yii-lan 796. 4b 
preserves a citation from the Hou Wei shu, that is much better. 
The differences are: ad 1. How Wei shu: FM is missing; ad 3. “ The 
country produces sables and marmot (?) skins” --HiiR RSM 
FR; ad 5, 6, 7, and 9: not in the Hou Wei shu; ad 8. Hou Wei 
shu: “ 2000 li.” In 6 instead of “ all” one should read “ eastward.” 
6 and 7 are, as already noticed by CuHavaNnngs, taken from the 
Hou Han shu. 9 must be a gloss. 

The passage which follows in the Wei liieh is also a later ad- 
dition. The commentator is of the opinion that the Ting-ling 
mentioned here cannot be the same as those known from the Han 
shu as the northern neighbors of the Hsiung-nu. K‘ang-chii is not 
Sogdiana, but, as shown by G. Hatoun, the country watered by 
the Chu, the Talas and the middle Syr Darya. It is impossible 
to determine its boundaries more accurately. Going 2000 li north 
from the Chu the Altai is reached, going 3000 li one reaches the 
territory between the Ob and the Yenissei in the neighborhood of 
Bijsk. There is, therefore, no reason whatever to differentiate 
these “ western ” Ting-ling from those living north of the Chien- 
k‘un. 

North of the Ting-ling lived the “ Horse-legged.” The Wei liieh 
relates: “North of the Ting-ling there is the kingdom of the 
Horse-legged. These people make sounds like wild-geese and ducks. 
From the knee to the head they are human, from the knee down- 
ward grows hair. They have horse-legs and horse-hoofs. They run 


6 
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more quickly than a horse. They are brave and daring warriors.” ** 

Kai Donner surmised that the “ Horse-legged” were Sa- 
moyeds.** They are rather, it seems to me, one of the many 
fabulous peoples whom the Chinese since the fourth century B. C. 
have imagined living on the edges of the world. It would be labor 
lost to seek reality behind such mythical peoples.” 

The Wei liieh is the most recent source for the history of the 
Ting-ling in Southern Siberia. Later works have nothing to add 
except pure speculation. Chinese historians were always inclined 
to identify new invading barbarians with old well known ones. 
Such identifications have little value, however seriously they may 
often have been taken by Western historians. When, for example, 
an author of later times traces the origin of a certain tribe to the 
Ti of antiquity it means no more than when a medieval chronicler 
ties a people to the Scythians or to Gog and Magog. Hsiex Mei- 
chuang HE, author of the Hsi-pei yii chi PAACHKEE , makes the 
Ting-ling the ancestors of the Russians. A people may even be 
called by a name which is used neither by itself nor by its neigh- 
bors. In the Turkish inscriptions in Mongolia there occur twenty- 
seven names of peoples, but the Chinese text names only the 
Ting-ling, a mere literary reminiscence and nothing more. 

During the reign of the T‘ang neither the Chinese nor those 
nations about whom the Chinese reported had anything to do 
with the Ting-ling. T“ang shu 217B mentions quite in passing that 
the Chien-k‘un intermarried with the Ting-ling.”® Otherwise the 
Ting-ling are entirely ignored. This may be based on information 
about which we know nothing. But it may also be based on the 
following reasoning: the Ting-ling once lived there (as we are 
informed by reliable sources); now the Chien-k‘un live there; 
therefore, they must have intermarried with the Ting-ling. The 


*8 T have restored the badly distorted passage according to the quotation in Tai-p‘ing- 
yti-lan. In Shan-hai-ching 18 the Ting-ling and the Horse-legged are amalgamated. 

4 Op. cit. pp. 109-110. Cf. J. Marquarpt in Ungar. Jahrbiicher 4 (1924), pp. 307-308. 

*5'The fabulous peoples are the descendants of the primeval monsters. The Horse- 
legged are related to the Kentauros conquered by the archer I-Herakles. Cf. my article 
in Archiv orientalni (1935) p. 30. 

°°, Iaxuuon, CoGpanie cpbybuitt o Hapogaxb oOOuTaBMIMxb BD cpegHet 
Asim Bb ApeBHia Bpemena 1851. I, 2, 442-452. 
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few words in the T“ang shu have led to complicated and lofty 
speculations. Whatever may be the interpretation of the passage 
there is not the slightest evidence for attributing to the Ting-ling 
the characteristics of the white race which the Tang shu gives to 
the Chien-k‘un. There is not a single word in the text which would 
justify such an assertion. It is about time to eliminate the Ting- 
ling from all discussion of the white-skinned population of Inner 
Asia. 

The Chinese identified the Ting-ling with the Kao-chii #. 
Where the historians of the Northern Dynasties speak of the Kao- 
chii those of the Southern Empire often retain the old name Ting- 
ling. For example, the Kao-chii who in the last third of the fifth 
century fought as allies of the T‘o-pa against the Jou-jan are 
called Ting-ling in the Nan Chi shu (e. g. 59. 1b-2a). Kao-chii 
is the name given by the Chinese of Yiian-Wei times to the 
Turkish Toélis tribes. According to Wei shu 103.9a the Chinese 
also spoke of the Kao-chii as Kao-chii-ting-ling. Since, however, 
the Wei shu speaks elsewhere only of Kao-chii, this “ Kao-chii- 
ting-ling ” must be understood either as “ Kao-chii or Ting-ling ” 
or, better, “ Ting-ling ” is a gloss. 

The reason for this is quite obvious. Kao-chii and Ting-ling 
were made identical because of the name. The names of the Tolis, 
Uigurs, Kao-chii and Ting-ling are variants of the same root: 
ti-li < d‘iak-liek XH, ch‘ih-lé < t‘iak-lok KB , t‘6-lé < d‘ak-lok #¥ 9) 
t‘ie-le < t‘iet-lok #49) (Wei shu 103.9a, Chiu T‘ang shu 195, T‘ang 
shu 217). Ting-ling is in ancient and archaic Chinese *tieng-lieng. 
As to the final ng~k cf. B. Karucren, Word-families in Chinese, 
BMFEA 5.98." In the transcription of Turkish names ling and 
lien may be interchanged.”* There can be no doubt that all these 
names are the same. This to my mind is evidence for the relation- 
ship of the peoples which bear this name. Now Tolis and Uigurs 
were Turks. Therefore the Ting-ling may also have been Turks. 

Radloff thought the Telenget were descendants of the Ting-ling. 
But that is hardly probable. The Chinese transcribed Telenget by 


2" Tieng, tang, d‘iang, tiak (B 68, 69, 70, 75); lieng-lick (C 38, 39). 
28 P. A. Boopsera in HJAS 1.177. 
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VER to-lan-ko < ta-lam-kat *° which, as well as the modern form 
talangat, has nothing to do with *deklek. As long as the proper 
names of the Ti are not collected, reconstructed and compared it 
seems better to desist from a tentative identification of *deklek 
and ti< d‘iek. 


2. Tue TING-LING IN NorTHERN CHINA 


The Huns forced entire tribes from old pasture grounds to new 
ones or weakened them by compelling parts of the tribe to emi- 
grate. The Chinese allotted land to their barbarian foederati in 
the border regions when they did not have to tolerate them as 
hospites in the empire itself. We do not know when and under 
what circumstances the Ting-ling came to northern China. In the 
first decades of the first century A. D. Ting-ling warriors served 
in the armies of Wane Mang whose general YEN Yu gave them 
Tai-chiin {C8 for settlement.°° Ting-ling occupied this territory 
in northern Shansi and southern Chahar some centuries. From 
there they gained ground step by step eastward to the northern 
plain. In the fourth century they lived on the eastern slopes of 
T‘ai-hang-shan about Pao-ting and Chéng-ting and likely beyond 
to the east. 

In how short a time and how often nomads of northern Asia 
became farmers is not always fully realized.** The Ting-ling in 
the region of Chung-shan ‘Fill near Paoting revolted against Sum 
Lo because their land was ravaged by grasshoppers. Lo conquered 
them by his cavalry and “ took off their women and girls ” #3 
BEZEM °° “That the insurgents had to leave their women seems 
to me to indicate that the Ting-ling had lost to a high degree the 
mobility of nomads. 

Tr Shu #JX, leader of the Ting-ling, succeeded in fleeing to 
Tai-chiin. About 350 he was an ally of Mu-sune Chiin.** After 


2°. Cuavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue occidentaux 87. 

8° Shuang-tsui-yin-chi CEPR (author is Yeu-Lt Chu WBE, Yiian-time) , 
quoted by Wana Jih-wei. 

81“ The Hsiung-nu sent their horsemen to Chii-shih (Turfan) to till the soil there ” 
(De Groot, op. cit. 193). 

82 Chin shu 104.9a. 88 Chin shu 110.1b. 
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having conquered the Mu-jung kingdom, Yen Fu-chien, the 
Tibetan ruler of the new northern empire, allotted to the “ north- 
ern ” Ting-ling whose leader was Ti Pin 42% another part of the 
plain. They settled in Hsin-an northwest of T‘ien-chin.** 

Ting-ling lived not only north of the Huang-ho; they occupied 
vast regions even south of it. When in 384 after the battle of 
Shou-yang the empire of the Ch‘in collapsed, the Ting-ling, headed 
by Ti Pin, revolted and marched on Lo-yang. They joined Mvu- 
gunG Ch‘ui and defeated the armies of Ch‘in. Ch‘ui revived the 
kingdom of Yen. Tr Pin was named King of Ho-nan. When he 
plotted revolt Mu-sune Ch‘ui had him killed. His son T1 Shao 
4 3\|, leader of seven hordes #8 with 30,000 families, was defeated 
by Mvu-sune Ch‘ui in 392. 

After this the Ting-ling are not again mentioned as an inde- 
pendent nation. But it took rather a long time before they were 
assimilated by the Chinese. T‘ai-wu had among his troops many 
Ting-ling. When he besieged Hsii-i (in Anhui) in 451 he sent the 
defenders a message saying that he would not be sorry if they 
killed as many Ting-ling as they could, for he would thus get rid 
of the bandits of Chao-chiin #4#f in Chung-shan.** Chao-chiin is 
the region of the present Chao-hsien in western Hopei. 

There are some indications of Ting-ling settlements in other 
parts of China.*’ In Shui-ching chu 20.8a a Ting-ling valley north- 
west of Ch‘éng-hsien in Kansu is mentioned. A fort in Shensi, 
southeast of An-ting-hsien, built under the Sung, was named 
Chiii-ting-pao JT. During the reign of the Sung there lived 
in this region neither Ch‘ii-shé nor Ting-ling. But it seems not im- 
possible that the name clung to the locality as a survival of olden 
times. Liu I-ch‘ing #/3€B@ (403-444) relates how a savage Ting- 
ling aimed a shot at a bronze buddha near the present An-yang 
in Honan.** 


54 Chin shu 113.5b. 

35 Chin shu 115. 

8° Sung shu, Tsang-chih chuan. 

87 The desert into which the Wu-wan exiled undesired refugees was situated “ south- 
west of the Ting-ling, southeast of the Wu-sun” (E. H. Parker in China Review 20. 
75). From this passage no conclusions can be drawn. 

*8 Hsiian yen chi ‘ey Sats, quoted Tai-p‘ing-kuang-chi 116. 
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Obviously we must take into account the existence of scattered 
Ting-ling hordes of different periods. According to the Wei tiieh, 
about 60 A.D. various nomads, after throwing off the yoke of 
the Hsiung-nu, roved from Sha-chou in the West to the Alashan 
in the East. They repeatedly made incursions into Liang-chou in 
Kansu. Among them were Ting-ling as well as Tibetans and Hu. 

We know just a few names of Ting-ling chiefs. The leader of the 
Mo-lu-hui, a T‘o-pa horde, was called Tou-pin #& < d‘tig pien. 
This is evidently the same name as Ti-pin < d‘iek pien. The T‘o-pa 
were, as shown by Boopserc, Turkish tribes. The name Ti-pin 
as well as the tribal name itself suggests that the Ting-ling were 
Turks. 
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The past two years of Japanese archeological work on the 
Asiatic continent have witnessed no startling new discoveries by 
the Japanese comparable to the first Lo-lang finds, the painted 
basket, or the golden crowns of Silla, which so moved the 
archeological world a few years ago. However, the Japanese have 
continued diverse and geographically wide-spread excavations 
throughout Korea and Manchuria, which have been carefully 
planned to cover the most necessary fields, and which have yielded 
valuable, if not spectacular, results. 

The war in the Far East has not greatly altered the work of the 
Japanese archeologists. It is true that at least one expedition to 
Korea was postponed during the early months of the war, and it 
is probable that archeological work in Manchuria was somewhat 
disrupted in 1937, but, except for the loss of several young 


? This article, which is the outcome of a short paper read on April 11, 1939 before 
the American Oriental Society at Baltimore, is necessarily somewhat fragmentary in 
content, for not all the most recent Japanese archeological material was available while 
I was writing it. It is based largely on the 1988 number of Kékogaku nempé BAS 
SE 3h , which covers the year 1937 in Japanese archeology, on the 19386 number of 
Koseki chosa hokoku Wy fia Pres of the Chosen koseki kenkyt kai By EG et 
HES , published in June 1937 and containing reports and pictures of excavations 
made in the early part of that year, on private reports on the subject sent me by 
Armairsu Kyéichi 4 HA of the Government General Museum in Keijé, by 
Tsunopa Fumie 444 3CT#f, an Assistant in the Department of Archeology at the 
Kyéto Imperial University, and by Nacasawa Masao, Librarian of the Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkékai, on recent numbers of Kékogaku zasshi BAPE (abbreviated as KZ), 
Kékogaku ronsé BEBRE , Mita hyoron = FA #Pitm, and other periodicals, and 
on several of the books mentioned in this article. Kékogaku ronsé, which is probably 
still unknown to many in the Occident, is a new archeological journal, which made 
its appearance a little over two years ago. It is published rather irregularly by the 
Kékogaku kenkyi kai ZRBRRS of Kyéto. On the whole, Kékogaku ronsé 
contains longer articles than those of KZ, and it carries more on archeological work 
in other parts of the world. 
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archeologists who have been mobilized, the war seems to have 
caused no serious impairment of Japanese archeological work. 
On the other hand, it is influencing strongly the general interests 
of the Japanese archeologists and is causing a reorientation in 
their activities on the continent. The result is an increasing 
emphasis on excavations in China. 

Important archeological work has been carried on in many parts 
of Korea during the past two years. In Keishi, the ancient capital 
of Silla, in southeastern Korea, repair work last spring on the 
stone stupas of Sengunri 7 #% led to the discovery of the whole 
plan of the ancient monastery. The measuring and photographing 
of the stone Buddhas of Nanzan FAIL has been continued. Among 
the recent publications on the archeological remains of this region 
one should mention the monographs of Sarté Tadashi #F#8.8. 
of the Keishi Museum and of Artmitsu on the graves of Silla,’ 
and a loose leaf collection of 76 excellent plates with the English 
title, Bukkoku-y: Temple and Sekkutus-an Cave in Keishu, Korea, 
which was published in March 1938 by the Government General 
as the first of its new series of Albums of Korean Treasures and 
Historic Remains (Chosen hémotsu koseki zuroku WHR WA 
ik) . 

In Fuyo #f*, the ancient capital of Paekche, in southwestern 
Korea, which hitherto has yielded few important remains, a very 
interesting discovery was made in March 1937. This was a set 
of eight decorated tiles, which unquestionably date from the 
Paekche period and, therefore, antedate the year 663. They are 


?In March 1937 Artmitsu published a small volume with 54 illustrations entitled 
Keishi Chikyori sekishitsu kofun chésa hokoku BEE BH BA SABRE, 
the report of the 1932 excavations of tombs with stone cists at Chikydri. In the same 
month Sait6 put out a similar report on the results of the 1934 excavations of two 
tombs in Keishi, entitled Keishi Kénanri daihyakukugo fun Koégari daijishigo fun 
chésa hokoku Be) 52 FA 5B OS TUR S BB A OSG , and in KZ 
for May 1937 (pp. 304-820) he has an article entitled “Shiragi no kydkeifun” ##EOD 
SFI on the double grave mounds of Silla, which he believes developed from the 
custom of burying a man and his wife under the same mound. 

* Cf. Armmitsu, Chosen Fuyo shinshutsu no moyé kawara BY atk EH DX 
baat KZ (1937) 717-732 and Koseki chisa hékoku (see note 1), pp. 65-73 and 
plates 69-81. 
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stylistically like the Koguryo wall paintings and are closely re- 
lated to the art of the Six Dynasties period in China. Another 
important discovery, published in the summer of 1937,* was the 
plan of an Ancient Paekche monastery at Gunshuri ##*F%, which 
was of the same style as that of the Shitenndji SREF, one of 
Japan’s first great monasteries. More recent excavations of 
Paekche tombs at Fuyo by Umenara Sueji #2244 of the Kyoto 
Imperial University have brought to light excellently made jade 
and filigree ornaments. 

In the Heij6 area in northwestern Korea the walls of the Han 
commandery of Lo-lang have been studied recently, and the re- 
mains of a well and of some structures have been discovered. A 
tomb of the Han commandery of Tai-fang ##77 was found in 
Kokaido between Heijé and Keijé in May 1938 and was examined 
by Sait6. Many more Koguryo tombs in the vicinity of Heijé have 
been excavated during the past two years, and last autumn 
Koizumi Akio 7¥R#AX of the Heijs Museum studied the re- 
mains of the Koguryo capital at Heij6 and discovered the founda- 
tions of an important octagonal building. 

In other parts of Korea there have been no outstanding dis- 
coveries, but among the more important studies on these regions 
should be mentioned Yaar Josaburd’s A\AA=BS Chosen Kankyo- 
hokudé sekki ko W#ERRACIH ARES, a book on the stone im- 
plements of the northernmost province of Korea, an article by 
ARIMITsu on the prehistoric remains of east central Korea,’ and 
an article by Suzenaca Masao AACHEE on the development of 
the ring-pommeled sword as it passed from China through Korea 
to Japan. 

At Chi-an ##, on the Manchurian side of the middle course 
of the Yalu River, the site of the Kogury6 capital of the third 
and fourth centuries has again been the scene of intensive archeo- 
logical activity during the past four years.’ Expeditions in 1935 


* Cf. Koseki chésa hékoku, pp. 45-55 and plates 48-62. 

5 Chésen Kégendé no senshi jidai ibutsu BARE L RH OZES RHE. KZ 
(1938) 709-729. 

* Kanté daits €89HK J], Kokogaku ronsé 8. 107-138. 

7 The Chi-an site was first studied scientifically by Tort Ryaizd By JE REX in 1905 
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and 1936, participated in by Hamapa Késaku (AH #HE »* UmEnara 
and Mizuno Seiichi 7*S¥ii— of Kyoto, Ikeucut Hiroshi WAZ 
and Osa Tsunekichi 744184 of Tokyd, Fusrra Rydsaku A 
se KH of Keijd, and Mrxami Tsuguo =EXH of the Manchurian 
government, studied several newly discovered tombs with wall 
paintings and made a general survey of the previously known 
archeological sites of the region, including the remains of the walls 
of the Kogury6 capital. The results of these expeditions are ap- 
pearing in two well illustrated volumes under the title 7“ung-kou 
si. The first volume is by Ixrucut and was published late last 
year. The second volume is by Umewara and over two months ago 
was said to be in press.° Two interesting articles by NAKAMURA 
Kiyoe #8 5L, which are in part results of the excavations of 
1935 and 1936, appeared in recent numbers of Kékogaku rons6. 
They are on the subject matter of the wall paintings of the 
Koguryo tombs and on the stars portrayed in them.” 

The excavation and study of more tombs with wall paintings 
were continued at Chi-an in the summer of 1937 by Kuropa Genji 
REAVER. Last April Fusrra spent about three weeks there study- 


and was early brought to the attention of western scholars by CHAVANNES in Les 
mouments de I’ancien royaume coréen de Kao-keou-li, TP? 9. 236-263 and in his 
famous Mission archéologique dans la Chine septentrionale. Chi-an was neglected by 
scholars for about two decades before the resumption of work in 1935. 

® Hamapa’s death on July 25, 1938 was a severe blow to Far Eastern archeology. 
His obituary notice by Prof. Ex1ssterr in HJAS 38. 407-429 contains a bibliography 
in English of his books and articles, which runs to 249 items. In a supplement of 160 
pages devoted to Hamapa in Kékogaku ronsé 8, there is a similar bibliography of 
almost 300 works (pp. 14-80). 

®T have not as yet seen even the first volume of this work, but I have seen Ikeucut’s 
earlier summary of it, which appeared in article form as Manshikoku Antéshé Shiianken 
ni okeru Kokuri no iseki Tea PH Bd Be ERR va) 4) OSH, KZ 
(1938) 135-175. Ixeucut also has a recent article on the history of the discovery and 
study of the stele of King Kwanggaet‘o BA +E (892-412), one of the most im- 
portant remains of the Chi-an region (Kékaido 6 hi hakken no yurai to hiseki no genjé 
PALER SAO HK L BALD BAK, SZ [1938] 1-29). In the January num- 
ber of this year’s Shirin Umenara has an article on the forms of the Koguryo tombs, 
which is largely based on the recent work at Chi-an (Kékuri no bosei ni tsuite j&y 43) 
FED SA I= RUT, pp. 120-137). 

1° Kékuri jidai no kofun ni tsuite [Hy AJBB REIKO Gusti OT, 4. 374-401 and 
Futatabi Kékuri jidai no kofun ni tsuite RUB WRB RIKO ABI OMT, 
7. 61-84. ' 
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ing the disposition of the tombs, and during the summer, from 
June to August, Osa continued work on the wall paintings of the 
tombs, but he reported that he was somewhat hampered by the 
activity of bandits in the neighborhood. 

At Yen-chi-hsien EH * in Manchuria near the northernmost 
tip of Korea the remains of two walled towns of the Po-hai iv 
period and some tombs of the Koguryo period were studied by 
Fvusira in the spring of 1937. In a second expedition last July he 
excavated some fifty stone age graves there. In them were found 
such objects as bone ornaments adorned with carvings of human 
faces, bone needles, and polished stone implements. 

Few important discoveries have been made recently in the cen- 
tral portion of Manchuria, but in April 1937 a tomb with wall 
paintings, discovered the previous year at Shih-chii-tzii-t‘un 41 lil 
Fifi near Liao-yang %#%, was investigated, and in the February 
number of Kokogaku zasshi for this year Sonopa Ikki HH— 
reported on his examination of the tomb in Chin-lin Province of 
the first emperor of the Juchén (Chin) dynasty.’? Several recent 
articles by Sammapa Sadahiko #H AZ, Komai Kazuchika ¥)#* 
#3’, Mort Osamu #1&, and Umenara discuss some of the re- 


cently discovered Manchurian finds,” and a collection of essays 
by Mizuno, Komal, and Mikami on archeological work in north 
Manchuria, entitled Hokuman fido zakki Ativi/B\ HERE, appeared 
only a few months ago.** 


11 Kin Kangankiin no fumbo ni tsuite 4>5¢ BH 4 9? D HAS (2 RT . KZ (1939) 
73-86. 

19 Surmapa, Manshikoku Kinshiishé shutsudo no kempeikei déki ja VHB SRN A 
H+ Silt IG GIZS. KZ (1937) 335-339, Manshikoku shutsudo no iwayuru keikan 
tsubo ni tsuite Is GH HH ++ D Si ip Force Be (2 HRU T , Kokogaku BES (1937) 
$8-43, Manshikoku shinshutsu no koginddmen oyobi ni san no seid6 ibutsu ni tsuite 
MAM RHO ER hi R-=ODFRMHRMl2OUrT, KZ (1938) 109-118, 
Manshikoku Kitsurinshé Sekihirei hakken Kindai ibutsu ni tsuite OHI AAA 
Be LRG OT, KZ (1938) 236-242; Komar, Manshi shutsudo no 
taj dokyé ni tsuite JHPHH\--D SAMAR OWT, KZ (1938) 84-92; Morr, 
manshi hakken no Kandai seiddki ibutsu HimAsehORKtH 253k DW 
Kékogaku (1937) 328-348; Umenara, Kempeikei doki no shinrei $I) 445 JE Gal 2s D 3 PI) 
KZ (19387) 749-753. 

18Qne might also mention Torn’s Ryd no bunka o tadoru BED WAVES, 
which was published in January 1937. It is largely a travelogue account of his 
exploration of Liao Dynasty remains in Manchuria in 1938 and 1935. 
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In Jehol Province and in contiguous portions of Inner Mongolia, 
the Japanese have been carrying on some very important excava- 
tions. Foremost among these was the thorough excavation of a 
neolithic and early bronze age site near Ch‘ih-féng #4. The 
culture of this region showed a meeting of the red painted pottery 
culture, which came to Jehol from the west, and the combed 
ceramics culture of the north. The skeletal remains indicated that 
the prehistoric people of this area, who were called barbarians by 
the Chinese, were really racially closer to the Chinese than to the 
later Mongolian peoples. The actual excavating took place at 
Ch‘ih-féng under the leadership of Hamapa in 1935, but the ex- 
cellently illustrated full report of the work did not appear until 
last September. It forms the sixth volume of Series A of Archaeo- 
logia Orientalis, published by the Far-Eastern Archaeological 
Society (Téa koko gakkai Hi #G2). It has a short English 
summary and the English title of Hung-shan-hou, Ch‘th-féng, 
Prehistoric Sites at Hung-shan-hou, Ch‘ih-féng in the Province of 
Jehol, Manchukuo. 

Several other smaller excavations of similar sites have been 
made in the past few years in Jehol. In the May 1937 number 
of Kékogaku zasshi, AKaBort Eizo %IRR= of Tokyd Imperial 
University and Mrxam1 published an article on their findings at 
Ta-miao AJ, an important neolithic site west of Ch‘ih-féng, which 
they excavated in 1935 as a side expedition from the main Ch‘ih- 
féng expedition.* In July 1937 another party excavated other 
neolithic sites in the neighborhood of Ch‘ih-féng,*> and Kopama 
Shigeo 54:24 and Marvoxa Yoshio AW REB have been active 
in the Ch‘éng-té 7% area in southern Jehol.*° 

In Inner Mongolia the site of the Mongol capital, Shang-tu 
-L#8, at Dolonor a little west of the Manchukuo border, was 
studied in the summer of 1937 by an expedition under the leader- 
ship of Harava Yoshito JAFWWA of Tékyé Imperial University, 


14 Daibyd AJB, KZ (1937) 281-303. 

28 Cf. Sammamura Kozaburd EDS AF=H and Kosarasmt Tomoo she, 
Sekih6 Shidéseishi (kita) no iseki fp DOSE HF (dt) OIF. KZ (1938) 258-265. 

2° Cf. their Nekkashd Shotoku kinkd shutsudo ibutsu hokoku FAY) 4 ARABICA HH 
+-38 RAS, 1937, and a further report in KZ (1938) 277-280. 
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and the results were published in part by IsHmpa Mikinosuke 4 
#2) in Kokogaku zasshi for last year.” In 1938 an expedition 
from Keij6 Imperial University explored the walled town of Yii- 
hsien &#%% in the southern tip of Chahar, which is thought to 
date back to the Warring States period, and there are plans to 
send a full archeological expedition there in the near future.*® 

Several large and important works on Chinese and Central Asian 
archeology have been published by Japanese during the past two 
years. In April 1937 the full report of the three famous Orant 
expeditions to Central Asia, made between the years 1902 and 
1914, was finally published in two huge volumes under the title 
Shin Saiki ki #iPGRAE. The delay of over two decades in the 
publication of this material has greatly lessened its interest. Since 
what purports to be an index is really only a detailed table of 
contents, the work is not easily used for reference purposes. Al- 
though many of the illustrations are still of great interest, on the 
whole they are already familiar to those who have visited the 
Keijé, Ryojun (Port Arthur), and Kydto Museums. 

The Tonké ga no kenkya BU2HOVZE, an important and 
detailed study of the paintings of Tun-huang, was published by 
Matsumoto Eiichi #4°3&— in March 1937 in two well indexed 
and amply illustrated volumes. 

In September of last year, Toxrwa Daijé 7X published 
a new volume on Chinese Buddhist remains, entitled Shina bukky6 
shiseki tosa ki BSBA. Although it is a large book with 
150 illustrations, it is for the most part a travelogue account of 
his five pilgrimages to China between the years 1920 and 1929 
and contains little not to be found in his monumental Shina bukky6 
shiseki. 

In March 1937 appeared Umenara’s Rakuy6 Kinson kobo shiiei 
BBE GRE, a collection of excellent illustrations of some 
of the more important objects thought to have come from Chin- 


27 Gen no Shoto ni tsuite JED _E@Bht= BLL? T , KZ (1988) 73-83, 527-541, 786-805. 

28 Qne publication on Inner Mongolia worthy of notice is the report of the two 
expeditions to Mongolia in 1931 and 1935 of the Far-Eastern Archaeological Society. 
It appeared in 1987 under the title Moko kogen kédan ki e 7G tea Jn ha rac « 
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ts‘un “43 near Lo-yang, together with an explanatory text. The 
work has been rather strongly criticized by Karucren in Notes 
on a Kin-ts‘un Album, BMFEA 10. 65-81. 

In June 1938 Umeuara also published Kodai hoppé-kei bumbu- 
tsu no kenkya GRAARXWOWZ, studies on the so-called 
Scythian culture of northern Asia, while in October of the same 
year, twenty-two of his articles on Chinese archeology appeared in 
book form under the title Shina kékogaku ronké RMA Bim K. 
The volume, which has 155 plates and other illustrations as well 
as an index arranged according to the Latin alphabet, brings to- 
gether in easily available form many of UmeHara’s most interest- 
ing short monographs, some of which were virtually lost to 
Occidental scholars in minor periodicals. 

Sex1no Tadashi’s BASF FL Shina no kenchiku to geijutsu XPD 
323% L B45, published in September 1938, is a similar collection 
of earlier monographs and articles, which deal for the most part 
with ancient Chinese architecture. 

As the result of a detailed study in 1936 of the stone grottoes 
of the Northern Ch‘i period at Hsiang-t‘ang-shan #21) near the 
Hopei-Honan border, Mizuno and Nacautro Toshio Se) @<4e 
published in June 1937 an important study on these grottoes and 
their Buddhist sculpture under the title Kyédésan sekkutsu 8% 
7 Fed « 

In December 1937 Harapa published Kan Rikuché no fuku- 
shoku HAWO Ibi, a detailed study of the costumes and personal 
adornments of the Han and Six Dynasties periods based on docu- 
mentary and acheological sources. This work forms a companion 
volume to his earlier Shina Tédai no fukushoku XAEIRO Ak tii » 
which covered the T‘ang Dynasty. 

Other recent works which should be mentioned are OkuDAIRA 
Masahiro’s RE AXE Toa senshi HER, a two volume history 
of the coins of the Far East, Orsuka Minoru’s Ki&x# Shina 
komeiki deizé zukan SH Age VERMEE, a collection of Chinese 
funerary clay figures, and the section on ship, carriage, and horse 
fittings of the Shina koki zuké RAM AAtiK of Harava and 
Komat. There have also been many important short monographs 
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on various aspects of Chinese archeology in the T6hé6 gakuhé 
377M and other periodicals.” 

As a direct consequence of the war, several parties of Japanese 
scholars have recently made trips to China, partially for scientific 
reasons and partially to encourage the Japanese troops. One of 
the scientific objectives of some of these expeditions has been to 
survey the archeological field in China and to make plans for 
further excavations. The most important of these expeditions was 
that of Keid University, which was sent to China last summer.” 
One party under the leadership of Prince Oyama All) surveyed 
a few archeological sites in north China and spent several days in 


2° T5h6 gakuhé, Kysto, no. 8 (Oct. 1987): Komatsu Shigeru /J\PS7% and Yama- 
noucat Yoshito [lj A, Kokyd no kagakuteki kenkya FAHED (LBA FE 
(A Chemical and Metallographic Study of Ancient Far Eastern Mirrors), pp. 11-31; 
Umenara, Kokyé no kagaku seibun ni kansuru kékogakuteki késatsu FRO 1B 
BOAP 2B 4 BABY FRE (Archaeological Notes on the Chemical Analysis of 
Ancient Far Eastern Mirrors), pp. 32-55; Nacautro, Hokugi karakusa moyé no ni 
san ni tsuite {LPP Ay Ht SCHED —= (2 DUT (Notes on some Honeysuckle Orna- 
ments in the Northern Wei Dynasty), pp. 97-117; Ocawa Shigeki /JJI| #3}, Shin- 
shutsu Tan Hakutatsu ki ko $f tHAR(AREZES (A Study of the Inscriptions of 
Bronze Vases Discovered at Hsin-ts‘un 3644, Chiin-hsien we, Honan), pp. 180-225; 
and Mizuno, Chésha shutsudo no mokugi ni tsuite fe~> HO ABIL OUT 
(Some Wooden Figures from Ch‘ang-sha, Hunan), pp. 226-241; T6hd gakuhé, Tokyé, 
no. 8 (Jan. 1938): Komar, Dogyd ko $442 (On Fish Shaped Ornaments of 
Bronze of Ancient China), pp. 153-158; and Tax1 Rydichi Ysat —, Kane no reki- 
shiteki késatsu $m D FE AY BR (An Historical Study of Ancient Chinese Bells), 
pp. 159-192; KZ (1937): Surratrort Kurakichi ABE. Shina no geijutsu-j6 ni 
arawaretaru inyd shiso 3% HD Bi4lh_b (= HLL 112 4 [SBGBAB (The Concept 
of Yin and Yang in Chinese Art) , pp. 103-110; and Koyama Fujio /}> [I] # —-K, Saikin 
ni okeru Shina koydshi no hakken #RNLILHSV 6 MAPA RHLO BH (The Re- 
cent Discovery of Ancient Chinese Kiln Sites) , pp. 563-584; KZ (1938): Ocucnt Masao 
KARR, Rikuchs sekkutsu jiin ni okeru butsugan no shochd A HNAS fal sF Boe (2 
Wa TEED TA (The History of Niches in the Cave Temples of the Six Dynasties 
Period), pp. 645-657; Shirin (1938): Mizuno, Hokushina sekkutsu kéz5 ron 4E 52H 
A fel HSE ama (The Construction of the [Buddhist] Grottoes of North China), pp. 
78-96; Toydshi kenkyit Dips 3 HH 8 (1937-88): Umenara, Kandai no shokubutsu 
moyé ni tsuite PRICED AR ICs t= AUT (Sur quelques ornements des motifs 
végétaux dans les arts sous les Han [sic] dynasties), pp. 89-102; Umenara, Omd jidai 
no shikki meibun EEFERHCO RASH (Les inscriptions sur laques sous le régne 
de Wang-mang [sic]), pp. 226-230. 

*° Rather detailed reports from members of the various parties of the Keid ex- 
pedition appeared in Mita hydron (1938) June pp. 34-36, July pp. 34-39, August pp. 
84-89, October pp. 28-32, and November pp. 36-39. 
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the vicinity of Chang-té #48, or An-yang, in northern Hopei 
collecting archeological remains unearthed when the Chinese dug 
defense trenches on the north side of the hill known as Hou-ch‘iu 
4%Fr * and at Kao-lou-chuang MPH, a new archeological site 
only a few hundred yards away. At the latter site pits were found 
containing only painted pottery and others with only Han-style 
pottery. 

A second but smaller party under Surpata 21 made a hasty 
survey of archeological sites in both central and northern China, 
but the most interesting work of the Keid expedition was done 
by a party under the leadership of Matsumoto Nobuhiro #4 
1a)% 2 This group, together with the Japanese Shanghai Institute 
of Natural Sciences (Shanhai shizen kagaku kenkyijo Lit #& 
FLEHZEMN ), surveyed the material remaining at the Institute 
of History and Philology of the Academia Sinica, at the Ku-kung 
ku-wu pao-ts‘un-so KB AMHR)», and at the Institute of 
Ceramics (T‘ao-tz‘ti shih-yen-so M3259) in Nanking and 
attempted to put them in order. 

The party reported that the building of the Academia Sinica 
had been used as a barracks by both Chinese and Japanese troops 
and was consequently in great disorder. Practically no Shang 
remains from Anyang had been left there by the Chinese scholars 
when they withdrew from Nanking, but most of the other objects 
were still in the building. Almost all of the articles formerly stored 
in the Ku-kung ku-wu pao-ts‘un-so were missing. The Institute 
of Ceramics had been damaged by Japanese shells. Some 460 
boxes of unstudied Anyang finds and of exhibits from the Peking 
museums, which before the war had been sent by the Chinese to 
Nanking, were found stored at the Institute of Ceramics, but the 
majority of these boxes had been broken into and looted. Some 
of the invaluable objects lost in this manner were already being 
offered for sale in the Nanking thieves’ market, and Matsumoto 


2°87 suspect that this is an error for Hou-kang 4# [ii], which means the same and 
is a well known archeological site in the neighborhood of Anyang. 

21 Matsumoto, who is well known in the west because of his years of study in 
Paris and his articles in French on Japanese mythology, has written some very full 
but surprisingly jingoistic and anti-western reports in the Mita hyoron. 
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bought enough of them to fill ten boxes to be shipped back to 
Japan. Later, with funds from an undisclosed source, he bought 
some fifty objects which could be clearly identified as being former 
museum treasures. These and all the movable objects remaining 
in the Institute of Ceramics and the Ku-kung ku-wu pao-ts‘un-so 
were taken to the Institute of History and Philology, where they 
were classified and stored away. The great Sinologist, SHmvs6 
Shinzo #RsTHR of the Shanghai Institute of Natural Sciences, 
died last summer while engaged in this work.” 

Matsumoto’s party also visited Hang-chou, where they made 
a scientific study of the nearby archeological site of Ku-tang 48> 
from which they unearthed remains of many different ages. They 
reported that Hang-chou and the Buddhist monasteries in its 
vicinity were unscathed, but that the most valuable articles in the 
West Lake Museum (Hsi-hu po-wu-yiian WHE) were gone 
and that the Chekiang National Library has been emptied of its 
books.”* 

The extensive architectural repair work at Peking, which had 
progressed so well during the last years before the outbreak of 
hostilities and which had been brought to a halt by the war, was 
resumed last year by the Peking provisional government with the 
continuation of the reconstruction of the Kuo-tzii-chien HI-F&&% 
and the repairing of the Thirteen Story Pagoda of the Yung- 
ning-ssii 7K 5F . 

The grottoes of Yiin-kang have been in no way harmed during 
the war, and last spring Japanese experts under the nominal aegis 
of the local north Shansi government started to take active 
measures for their preservation by regulating visitors more strictly 
and erecting shelters to protect the caves from the elements. Last 
summer a party under Mizuno of the Kydto Tohd bunka 
kenkyijo HARHHFM, until recently known as the Tohd 


22 Cf. Prof. Exissterr’s notice in HJAS 3.430. Before his death Suins6 was also 
engaged in an attempt to stop the destruction of a Nanking gate dating back to Ming 
times, which the Japanese military were razing in order to facilitate the landing of 


airplanes. 
28 MatsuMorTo was again in China in December and January of this winter, but I 


have seen no report of this second expedition. 
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bunka gakuin RAISE, made what is said to have been the 
most thorough and careful study of the Yiin-kang caves that has 
ever been undertaken. They made many measurements and rub- 
bings and took photographs of the grottoes and their sculpture. 
They also removed the thick deposits of rubble and sand at the 
bases of the walls, thereby revealing many hitherto unknown bits 
of sculpture. Mizuno’s party is expected to continue its activities 
at Yiin-kang this year. 

Another archeological enterprise planned for the near future 
in the same Ta-t‘ung AMF] area is the excavating of P‘ing-ch‘éng 
“PSR, a walled town of the Northern Wei period. This work will 
be undertaken by the Far-Eastern Archaeological Society. 

From these sketchy indications of recent Japanese archeological 
activities in China, it seems quite clear that Japanese scholars are 
following up the military occupation of northern and central China 
by an archeological occupation of the Chinese terrain, and that 
they will soon be carrying on intensive excavation work, military 
conditions permitting. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE TUNG-HUA LU #8 
AND THE SHIH-LU Tt&& 


KnicHut BIGGERSTAFF 


CorneLL UNIVERSITY 


A momentous event for students of modern Chinese history was 
the publication in 1937 of a photolithographic edition of the 
Mukden manuscript of the Shih-lu of the Ch‘ing dynasty. Issued 
by the Council of State Affairs of the Government of Manchou- 
kuo under the title Ta-Ch‘ing Li-ch‘ao Shih-lu KiB BH * this 
great collection of official documents is subdivided as follows: 


1 Printed in Tokyd by the Okura Shuppan Kabushiki Kaisha A jee HH WRERSK & Hb 
4485 chiian, 1220 ts‘é, 122 t‘ao. No publication date is given, but according to Professor 
J.J. L. Duyvenpak and Dr. Walter Fucus, who were in Manchuria at the time, the first 
volumes came from the press early in 1937. For an announcement of the publication, 
cf. Dr. Fucus’ “Zur Druckausgabe der Shih-lu der Mandju-Dynastie,” Monumenta 
Serica 3 (19388) . 296-297. This is a quarter-size reproduction of the punctuated Chinese 
“Jarge-red silk-bound primary (Ks Ex) ” manuscript which has been pre- 
served in the former Ch‘ing imperial palace in Mukden. With the exception of the 
Té-tsung Shih-lu, the characters are large and easy to read, the normal half page 
having nine columns with seventeen characters to the column. In the Té-tsung Shih-lu 
the characters are comparatively small, with ten columns to the half page and twenty- 
three characters to the column. 

For a careful study of all the Ch‘ing dynasty Shih-lu, cf. Walter Fucus’ chapter 
entitled “ Uber die Shih-lu der Mandju-Dynastie” in his Beitrige zur mandjurischen 
Bibliographie und Literatur, Tokyo, 1936, 58-71. Cf. also his article, “The Personal 
Chronicle of the First Manchu Emperor,” Pacific Affairs 9 (1936) .'78-85; Charles S. 
Garpner, Chinese Traditional Historiography, Cambridge, 1938, 91-94; Kuo-ch‘ao 
Kung-shih [iq tii 34, Tientsin, 1925, ch. 22; Kuo-ch‘ao Kung-shih Hsii-pien ag aN 
= as. Peiping, 1932, 75.1-5; Ku-kung Tien-pén Shu-k‘u Hsien-ts‘un-mu KE 
WARE PR BLAF A. Peiping, 1933, _-.1-14; and Ku-kung Po-wu-yiian Wén-hsien- 
kuan Hsien-ts‘un Ch‘ing-tai Shih-lu Tsung-mu bic == yb 3c RR Bs AF REL 
$428 El] , Peiping, 1934. 

For a brief study of all Shih-lu, from the Liang dynasty (502-557) down through 
the Ch‘ing, cf. Cuao Shih-wei #H—-4HE, “Shih-lu K‘ao €{QRA,” Fu-jén Hsiieh-chih 
{ABE 5, Nos. 1 and 2 (December 1936). 

The members of the Department of Chinese and Japanese of Columbia University 
have very kindly permitted me to use their copy of the Ta-Ch‘ing Li-ch‘ao Shih-lu. 
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SUBTITLES 

Table of Contents 10 
Man-chou Shih-lu yHaiQy Ef Bk * 8 

T‘ai-tsu FCW Shih-lu (1616-1626) 13 } 
T‘ai-tsung FR Shih-lu (1627-1643) 68 

Shih-tsu {H+ Shih-lu (1644-1661) 147 
Shéng-tsu 42 Shih-lu (1662-1722) 303 
Shih-tsung tit Shih-lu (1728-1735) 162 
Kao-tsung jf Shih-lu (1736-1799) 1505 
Jén-tsung {= Shih-lu (1796-1820) 378 100 
Hsiian-tsung ‘% Shih-lu (1821-1850) 481 150 
Wén-tsung 3 Shih-lu (1851-1861) 360 110 
Mu-tsung #% Shih-lu (1862-1874) 378 140 
Té-tsung #4 Shih-lu (1875-1908) 601 110 
Hsiian-t‘ung Chéng-chi ‘A IRBCRE * —«(1909-1912) 7 30 


The appearance of this officially compiled work has raised, among 
other questions, one concerning the relationship to it of various 
collections of a similar nature which have been compiled and pub- 
lished privately. I have compared with the corresponding sec- 
tions of the Ch‘ing Shih-lu a number of typical parts selected from 
Curane Liang-ch‘i’s Tung-hua Lu, Wane Hsien-ch‘ien’s (and 
P‘an I-fu’s) Shih-i-ch‘ao Tung-hua Lu, and Cuu Shou-p‘éng’s 
Kuang-hsii-ch‘ao Tung-hua Hsii-lu. Some of the conclusions drawn 
from this comparison are offered below. 


A. Cutane Liang-ch‘i’s Tung-hua Lu 


According to the preface of Curane Liang-ch‘'i RS (1723- 
1789) , the compiler of the first T’ung-hua Lu, when the Kuo-shih 
Kuan @A32#% (State Historiographer’s Office) was reopened in- 
side the Tung-hua Gate 424#F4 of the Forbidden City at the end 


? For information concerning this work, cf. Dr. Fucus’ Pacific Affairs article, 79-80, 
and his chapter “ Uber die Shih-lu der Mandju-Dynastie,” 62-63. 

* The Kao-tsung Shih-lu also includes Kao-tsung material dating from the first four 
years of the succeeding reign, that is, from the period between the abdication and 
death of Emperor Kao-tsung. 

“No official Shih-lu was compiled for the last reign of the Ch‘ing dynasty (Hsiian- 
t‘ung), but the Hsiian-t‘ung Chéng-chi, based on archival materials and similarly 
arranged, fulfills the same function for this short period. A movable-type edition, in 
forty-three chiian, was published in Mukden in 1934 by the Liao-hai Shu-shé Zt 7% 
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of 1765, he was appointed to serve as a compiler.’ There he came 
to realize how useful a privately published and universally avail- 
able collection of the most important documents would be to the 
large number of scholars and officials not having access to the 
official archives. Consequently, when in the course of his official 
duties he encountered material which seemed to him important 
enough to be preserved in a limited collection, he copied it on 
slips of paper which he later arranged in chronological order and 
into chiian. To this collection he gave the title Tung-hua Lu, 
indicating that the material included in it had originated in the 
Kuo-shih Kuan, which was located adjacent to the Tung-hua 
Gate. Cuxrana’s chief sources, he says, were the Shih-lu, the 
Hung-pén ‘#L4,° and the various compilations of the State 
Historiographer’s Office, with occasional excerpts from other 
works, for example, the Ta-Ch‘ing Hui-tien. 

The printed editions of the Catane Tung-hua Lu, of which 
there are several,’ all appear to have thirty-two chiian; and I 
have seen no library catalogue which dates one earlier than the 
Tao-kuang period (1821-1850). The work is arranged, like the 
Shih-lu, in typical annalistic #4 form, except that more often 


5 For information concerning the Kuo-shih Kuan and its various compilations, cf. 
Kuo-ch‘ao Kung-shih Hsii-pien 88-90; Ta-Ch‘ing Hui-tien Awe, Peking, 1899, 
70.11b-18b; Ta-Ch‘ing Hui-tien Shih-li K Yiy @ S24 Pi , Peking, 1899, ch. 1049-1051; 
and Méne Sén 3 #®, “ Kuo-shih yii Kuo-shih Kuan fag SE Sia fag 5 fi,” Tu-li P‘ing-lun 
Ki} VEER No. 135 (January 13, 1985) . 15-21. 

° For information about the Hung-pén, cf. part of an article by Hsti Chung-shu 

Hh ZF in the Chung-kuo Chin-tai Ching-chi-shih Yen-chiu Chi-k‘an Fp BAT 
8 WE I ESESEFI] 2 (May, 1984). 185-190; Suan Shih-kuei ¥i-{-$E, “ Ch‘ing-tai 
T‘i-pén Chih-tu K‘ao tet ll EB” Weén-hsien Lun-ts‘ung BOR mae » Peiping, 
1936, 177-189, especially from p. 185; and Ch‘ing Nei-ké-k‘u Chu-chiu-tang Chi-k‘an 
Tey PY BE HE HF. Peiping, 1935, 1. 8b-11a, 5%b-54b. 

Dr. J. K. Farrsank and Mr. Ssii-yii Tina have recently published an article entitled 
“On the Transmission of Ch‘ing Documents,” HJAS 4(1939).12-46, in which they 
describe the facilities by which memorials and imperial edicts are transmitted between 
provincial offices and the capital. They promise to describe the various forms of 
Ch‘ing official documerts in a later article. 

* With the exception of a movable-type edition published by the Ch‘iin-yii-shan-fang 
SEW Fy, all the editions which I have seen were printed from blocks. Harvard, 
Columbia, and the Library of Congress each has a different block-print edition, none 
of which contains the publisher’s name or the date of publication. 
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than not separate days are not indicated, the material merely be- 
ing set down under the proper month. The Tung-hua Lu follows 
the Shih-lu in commencing with a brief sketch of the early history 
of the Manchu royal house, and the last item recorded by Cu1anc 
is the announcement of the burial of Emperor Shih-tsung on April 
1, 1737—that is, it extends through the Yung-chéng period. A 
careful comparison of the first chiian of Cu1aNne’s work (covering 
the reign of Emperor T‘ai-tsu) with the final (1740) revision of 
the 7“ai-tsu Shih-lu * shows that a large proportion of the material 
in the former was derived from the latter.’ Comparatively few. 
documents, however, were taken over in their entirety. CHIANG 
was generally satisfied with a brief abstract, although in making 
them he tended to use the original wording. Of the total number 
of separate items in the Shih-lu Cu1ane considered only a very 


® Ch‘ing T‘ai-tsu Nu-érh-ha-ch'ih Shih-lu ¥7C Hi 3 BG OR ELSE Peiping, 1931, 
10 chiian. A comparison of this movable-type edition with the manuscript Tai-tsu 
Shih-lu shows that there are very few typographical errors in the former. Its chief 
defect is the absence of punctuation and of spaces between separate items, making it 
somewhat unhandy to use. 

® Should there be any question as to whether the Cu1ana and Wane Tung-hua Lu 
are based upon the earliest T‘ai-tsu Shih-lu or on later revisions, I submit two 
examples, chosen from a great many, which show that both Cui1ane and Wane de- 
pended upon the final (1740) revision: The name of the mother of Emperor T“ai-tsu 
is given as Sifter = SSRI EE in the K‘ang-hsi revision of the Shihtlu (T“ai- 
tsu Kao Huang-ti Shih-lu Hui-pén San-chung Kins PRR RAH fii, pub- 
lished by Lo Chén-yii Hain. preface dated December 19338, Zy. 7a, RR. 7a) , whereas 
in the final revision (Mukden manuscript, T‘ai-tsu 1.'7%b), in Cutaneq’s collection (1. 2b), 
and in Wan¢c’s collection (T‘ien-ming 1.3b) the name reads: SAH ae = we KE. 
In the three early versions of the Shih-lu quoted in Walter Fucus’ article “ Der Tod 
der Kaiserin Abahai i. J. 1626,” Monumenta Serica 1(1935).79, the characters used 
for the Manchu name Ula are JL), EF, and 520], whereas in the final revision 
of the Shih-lu (T‘ai-tsu 10.21b), in the CurIANnc text (1.19b), and in the Wana Tung- 
hua Lu (T‘ien-ming 4.16a) the characters —;)# are used. All citations of Catana 
are to my own block-print edition and of Wane are to the Tung-hua Ch‘iian-lu 
edition. 

Mr. Ssii-yii Tina has directed my attention to an article in which Mr. Hsien 
Kuo-chén WEA expresses skepticism concerning the reliability of the material on 
the early reigns in both the Cu1anc and Wang collections because of their being based 
upon revised versions of the Shih-lu. ‘“ Ming-Ch‘ing Shih-liao Yen-chiu BH yey 
BFE” CLHP 3(19383).3813, 323. For discussions of the different revisions of the 
Shih-lu, cf. the preface of the T“ai-tsu Kao Huang-ti Shih-lu Hui-pén San-chung and 
Dr. Fucus’ chapter, cited above, entitled “ Uber die Shih-lu der Mandju-Dynastie.” 
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small proportion important enough to be included in his T'ung-hua 
Iu even in abbreviated form, so that the collection is today of 
comparatively little value to anyone having access to Wana 
Hsien-ch‘ien’s much fuller Tung-hua Lu. Those few items which 
were not derived from the Shih-lu are personal names, geographi- 
cal notes, and brief commentaries on events. The sources are 
never indicated. 

One problem regarding Chiang’s Tung-hua Lu upon which I 
can throw very little light is that concerning the nature of an 
early manuscript edition which is said to include material of a 
type not likely to be found in the official compilations of the Kuo- 
shih Kuan. Alexander Wy iz says, without citing the source of 
his information, that “ numerous copies of it circulated in manu- 
script, many years before it was printed ”; and that “ a consider- 
able portion has been expunged as derogatory to the now reign- 
ing family.” *° The only manuscript which I have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine is one of sixteen chiian which belongs to 
Columbia University.** Comparison of it with a block-print edi- 
tion disclosed nothing which is not to be found in the printed 
edition—except a large number of copyist’s errors. On the other 
hand, the manuscript omits a large amount of material. 


B. Wane Usien-ch‘ien’s T'ung-hua Lu 


The usefulness of the T’ung-hua Lu to scholars and officials 
moved several later compilers to undertake to supplement 
Curane’s work. Cux‘in K‘ang-ch‘i BRA writes that one Ho 
Tzi-chén fJ--H, a compiler in the Kuo-shih Kuan (presum- 
ably during the mid-part of the nineteenth century) made a 
practice of copying from the documents at his disposal material 
omitted by Cur1ane, but that his manuscript later disappeared.” 


1° Notes on Chinese Literature, Shanghai, 1922, 27. 

11 The catalogue of the Nanking Sinological Library 7L#R4 Wg fal & fie fl 
TMA, Nanking, 1934, 9. 36a, lists three manuscripts of Cu1ane’s Tung-hua Lu, 
the Catalogue des livres chinois, coréens, japonais, etc. [in the Bibliothéque Nationale], 
by Maurice Courant, Paris, 1902, 1.27, lists one, and there is one in the Gest Oriental 
Library at Princeton University. Each has sixteen chiian. 

22 Lang-ch‘ien Chi-wén Erh-pi BSYEROBA—AE, Shanghai, 1910, 7. 8a. 
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Recently the Yenching University Library published a manuscript 
entitled Tung-hua Lu Chui-yen 448885 2° attributed in a 
preface by Mr. T‘ten Hung-tu HEAR to I-kéng 2H, a cousin of 
Emperor Wén-tsung. It was the compiler’s purpose, according to 
his own preface, dated 1844, to correct and supplement a manu- 
script copy of Cu1ana’s Tung-hua Lu. The content, well over 
half of which dates from the Ch‘ien-lung and Chia-ch‘ing periods 
(1736-1820) , consists of brief biographical notes about princes 
and officials—bannermen for the most part, short commentaries 
on various events, and lists of imperial princes, besides imperial 
edicts and other miscellaneous items more typical of the Shih-lu 
style. Although the different entries are generally dated, the 
chronological order has not been very strictly maintained, and, as 
in the work it was intended to supplement, the sources are never 
disclosed. Some of the items included in this short collection 
appear in both the Shih-lu and Wana’s Tung-hua Lu, some appear 
only in the Shih-lu, and some, including even occasional edicts, 
appear in neither. 

During a good part of the last third of the nineteenth century 
the great Hunanese scholar, Wane Hsien-ch‘ien E760 (1847- 
1917) ,** served in the Kuo-shih Kuan, at first as a compiler and 
later as an editor. Like several of his predecessors he recognized 
the importance of the Tung-hua Lu, and while carrying on his 
official duties he also essayed to supplement Cu1ANn@’s work, which 
had stopped with the end of the Yung-chéng reign. He first 
compiled a Ch‘ien-lung Twng-hua Hsii-lu (82¥&) SERS, in 
120 chiian, which he published in 1879.** This was followed by 


*8 Yenching Ta-hsiich-T‘u-shu-kuan Ts‘ung-shuchihi Ie Ft KS eS Pe 
Peiping, 1935, 6 chiian. 

** For biographical material on Wane, cf. Wang Hsien-ch‘ien Tzii-ting Nien-p‘u 
= Heim A E4F HY, 1908, 2 chiian (a third chiian was added in 1917); Pei-chuan 
Chi Pu RTGS FAA, Peiping, 1931, 7.21b-25b; and Ch‘ing-shih Kao ¥f5 3 #5, Peiping, 
1927, 488. 37. 

15 The compiler’s postface is dated September-October, 1879. 

Wane’s nien-p‘u says that the cutting of the blocks was finished at the same time (_k 
26a). The Gest Oriental Library has what must be a copy of this edition, divided into 
forty-eight vols. (ts‘é); the catalogue of the Nanking Sinological Library lists what 
apparently is also the same edition, in thirty vols. The Gest copy has no publisher’s 
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a Chia-ch‘ing Tung-hua Hsii-lu (36 BE) HEARSE, in fifty chiian,? 
after which a similar collection was compiled for the Tao-kuang 
period.” Each of these is much larger than Cutanea Liang-ch‘i’s 
entire work, and, according to WaANGe’s postface, even before he 
had finished the Ch‘ien-lung Tung-hua Hsii-lu he had come to 
realize that the work which he was trying to supplement could be 
greatly improved by the addition of much significant material 
which Cu1anc had omitted. However, instead of merely adding 
documents to the original collection, he went back to the sources 
and compiled an entirely new T'ung-hua Lu, which contains many 
times as much material as the work it superseded. 

This new Tung-hua Lu, covering the history of the Ch‘ing 
dynasty down to 1736, evidently was not published separately, but 
appeared for the first time, together with the T'ung-hua Hsii-lu 
for the Ch‘ien-lung, Chia-ch‘ing, and Tao-kuang periods, under 
the title: Chiu-ch‘ao Tung-hua Lu JURA YAESK. It was published 
in Changsha, Hunan, by the compiler himself, sometime after 
1884."* Altogether this edition contains 425 chiian, and although 
most later editions follow the original arrangement, there are at 
least two cheap editions having only 120 chiian.*® The number of 


chiian for each reign-period in the two systems is as follows: 


identification evidence of any kind. Mr. Chaoying Fane, of the Ch‘ing biographical 
project at the Library of Congress, has kindly supplied me with material from Wano’s 
nien-pu. 

1°The Gest Oriental Library has what would seem to be a copy of this edition, 
divided into twenty vols., but again there is no publisher’s inscription. 

1TT have been unable to find any reference to a separate edition of this Tung-hua 
Hsii-lu, and I doubt that one was ever printed. 

18 This is the so-called “ original block-print edition JiiFIJA,” with a preface by 
Wana dated June-July 1884. According to Wana’s nien-p‘u (_+. 64a, 72b), the 
blocks were cut between the time of his return home from Peking in 1882 and the 
summer of 1884. The catalogue of the Nanking Sinological Library (loc. cit.) lists 
this original edition, but I have been unable to locate a set in the United States. The 
earliest edition that I have seen is the one reprinted (presumably from the original 
blocks) in 1888 by a Mr. T‘ao $7 #448 — Ef 2 MWYSF (Library of Congress). The 
Gest Oriental Library has a movable-type edition which was published by the T‘u-shu 
Chi-ch‘éng Printing Co. fia 'F46 BCEDAE ay in 1887. 

2° Kuang-po-sung-chai J& fF] PH movable-type edition of 1891 (Library of Con- 
gress); an undated lithograph edition (Wason Chinese Collection, Cornell University) . 
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EMPeror REIGN-PERIOD ORIGINAL EDITION *° CHEAP EDITION 
T‘ai-tsu T‘ien-ming Kr 4 1 
T’ai-tsung ! T‘ien-ts‘ung Kis at i 3 

Ch‘ung-té #24¥4 
Shih-tsu Shun-chih MAYG 7 
Shéng-tsu K‘ang-hsi fe BE 
Shih-tsung Yung-chéng #€ iF 13 
Kao-tsung Chiien-lung BF [¥E 48 
Jén-tsung Chia-ch‘ing 3% BE 14 
Hsiian-tsung Tao-kuang #56 13 


Meanwhile another official in the Kuo-shih Kuan, named P‘an 
I-fu 48% (chin-shih, 1874), compiled a Tung-hua Hsii-lu for 
the Hsien-féng &™ period (1851-1861), and later Wane Hsien- 
ch‘ien himself compiled one for the T‘ung-chih IFl¥ period (1862- 
1874) .** The former, some editions with sixty-nine chiian and 
others with 100 chiian,”* was added to the earlier WANG collections 
to form the Shih-ch‘ao Tung-hua Lu #3 43#8k ; ** and the latter, 


2° These figures are taken from the 1888 T‘ao edition, which is not likely to differ 
from the original edition. Wana says in his nien-p‘u (_-. 72b) that there were ten 
chiian for the T‘ien-ming reign and thirty-five chiian for the Shun-chih, but the total 
he gives for the entire collection is so far wrong that I am disinclined to accept the 
accuracy of his figures. Many library and dealers’ catalogues indicate only ten chiian 
for the T‘ien-ts‘ung reign, but this error is easily explained by the fact that the 
eleventh chiian is generally bound with the eighth chiian of the succeeding reign-period. 

21 There were two reign-periods under Emperor T“ai-tsung, the first from 1627-1635 
and the second from 1636-1643. Hence the title Chiu-ch‘ao (nine reigns), even though 
there were actually only eight rulers. 

22 Wanoa’s nien-p‘u (loc. cit.) says that the blocks for the Hsien-féng and T‘ung- 
chih Tung-hua Hsii-lu were cut before 1884, but this is incredible. Why, if it is true, 
was there ever a Chiu-ch‘ao or a Shih-ch‘ao Tung-hua Lu? Why was not a Shih-i-ch‘ao 
edition published in the beginning? 

28 The catalogue of the Nanking Sinological Library lists a large-character 100- 
chiian block-print edition which may be the same as the 1889 T‘ao edition listed in 
the catalogue of the Kyéto Toho Bunka Gakuin AVS AME Bre 
SE Hi fA, Kydto, 1934, 28,—evidently the first edition. The Gest Library has a T‘u- 
shu Chi-ch‘éng Printing Co. 69-chiian movable-type edition published in Shanghai in 
1892; the Library of Congress has a Chi-shan Shu-chii Mila 100-chiian movable- 
type edition published in Shanghai in 1894; and there is a 69-chiian block-print edition 
included in the Tung-hua Ch‘iian-lu (see note 24). 

24This may be a book dealers’ title, used only for convenience. However, I am 
acquainted with two block-print editions covering ten reign-periods, both entitled Tung- 
hua Chtian-lu Hi He 3%, and each with a title page dated 1887 (but latest preface 
dated 1890). The title page of one bears the name Shan-ch‘éng-t‘ang $e CE as that 
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with 100 chiian,” is frequently grouped with all the others under 
the title Shih-i-ch‘ao Tung-hua Lu +A YESS 2° 

In the postface at the end of the Ch‘ien-lung Tung-hua Hsii-lu 
Wane Hsien-ch‘ien lists among his sources the Shih-lu, the Ta- 
Ch‘ing Hui-tien, and the numerous compilations of the Fang-liieh 
Kuan #8 *' and the Kuo-shih Kuan. I have made a careful 
comparison of sample sections of the T’ung-hua Lu for each reign 
with the corresponding sections of the Shih-lu, and I have found 
that, except for the memorials in the T‘ung-chih T'ung-hua Hsii-lu 
(which will receive more attention later) and certain interlinear 
notes in the part covering the first three reigns, the Shih-i-ch‘ao 
Tung-hua Lu includes practically no material which is not in the 
Shih-lu. Moreover, it is my opinion, based mainly upon the exact 
correspondence in the dates of documents in the two collections,” 
that, with the exceptions noted, all of the material in WANG’s 
(and P‘an’s) Tung-hua Lu was copied directly from the Shih-lu. 
In the part of the Tung-hua Lu devoted to the first three reigns 
of the Ch‘ing dynasty there are frequent interlinear notes,’ very 
brief for the most part, and without sources indicated, giving 
alternate Chinese characters for Manchu names and other aids to 


of the publisher (Columbia; Wason Collection); that of the other bears the name 
Ch‘in-wén Shu-chii RUE iy (Harvard; Library of Congress). I suspect that the two 
editions were printed from the same blocks. I am indebted to Dr. N. L. Swann for 
information regarding books in the Gest Oriental Library, and to Dr. A. K. Cu‘ru for 
information concerning Harvard holdings and for the dates of P‘an and Cav. 

?5 The Wason Chinese Collection has a splendid block-print edition in sixty-four 
vols.; it is without a title page, but it may be the same as the 1890 T‘ao (original?) 
edition listed in the T6hd Bunka Gakuin catalogue. I have seen two lithograph editions, 
one published in 1898 by the Wén-lan Shu-chii 3% j#J#4 Ry (Library of Congress), and 
the other published a year later by the Méng-hsia-kung-chi Shu-chuang ne AB 
it (Columbia); the characters in both are too small to be read with comfort. 

*° Harvard has a movable-type edition, published by the Ts‘un-ku-chai yey! a 
in 1911. It follows the same chiian arrangement as the Tung-hua Ch‘iian-lu. 

27 For a list of these cf. Erich Hauer, Huang-Ts‘ing K‘ai-kuo-fang-liieh, Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1926, 606-607; or Kuo-ch‘ao Kung-shih 25, and Kuo-ch‘ao Kung-shih Hsii-pien 
85. 

28 As will be noted later, there is no such close correspondence between the dates in 
the Kuang-hsii Tung-hua Hsii-lu and in the Shih-lu. 

2° That is, two rows of small-size characters to the column. I have also found two 
or three insertions in full-size characters of material not found in the Shih-lu, for ex- 
ample, an indication of the birth-date of Emperor T‘ai-tsung (T‘ien-ming 1.13b). 
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the reader. In the same section there are also more than forty 
longer interlinear notes presenting supplementary material taken 
from the T‘ung-chien Chi-lan 1i@4#45E and the K‘ai-kuo Fang- 
lich BAZ. 

Wang’s (and P‘an’s) Tung-hua Lu follows the Shih-lu faith- 
fully as regards form as well as content. It is arranged chrono- 
logically, with each separate item dated unless it is of the same 
date as the one directly preceding. Most of the material is in the 
form of imperial edicts, although notices of acts performed by the 
emperor, such as appointments of high officials, imperial journeys, 
audiences, and sacrifices, as well as tax remissions, the results of 
imperially-conducted examinations, and the obituary notices of 
high officials, are also included. Memorials to the throne, or brief 
summaries of them, appear occasionally, although apparently only 
when they are reports of military attacks, victories, or other such 
actual accomplishments. So far as I have been able to discover, 
no memorials which merely propose action are included except as 
they are quoted in the edicts. This description of the nature of 
the material in the Tung-hua Lu applies, of course, equally well 
to the contents of the Shih-lu.° The Tung-hua Lu is, on the 


whole, reasonably convenient to use, for although it is not punc- 
tuated, as the Shih-lu is, each item is separated from the one pre- 
ceding it by a large circle, and each month begins with a new 
column. 

To give some idea of the comparative amounts of material in 
the (1) Shih-lu, the (2) Tung-hua Lu, and the (3) Shéng-hsiin 
3 wll ,** I submit the following figures on documents relating to the 


8° For examples of various types of material found in the Tung-hua Lu (and the 
Shih-lu), cf. Evan Moraan, “ Times and Manners in the Age of the Emperor K‘ang 
Hsi,” JNChRAS 69 (1938) . 23-45. 

*1 The official collection of imperial decrees and edicts, arranged chronologically under 
subject headings, which was compiled for each reign of the Ch‘ing dynasty (except 
the last two) after the death of the emperor. All of them have been published 
together under the title Shih-ch‘ao Shéng-hsiin -—-Hj22 Jl. I have found this work 
inconvenient to use because of the arbitrary and frequently illogical classification of 
the documents. It is difficult to find material in the Shéng-hsiin of the comparatively 
short Chia-ch‘ing period, and the Ch‘ien-lung repertory, because of its great length, 
is even more difficult to use. 
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Ho-shén #13# case, which arose during the fourth year of Chia- 
ch‘ing (1799). I also include figures on material concerned with 
the same case which has been published by the (4) Peiping Palace 
Museum.” Altogether sixty-five different edicts relating to this 
case appear in the four collections, divided among them as follows: 


The Shih-liao Hsiin-k‘an also contains eighteen memorials and 
other documents not of the types included in the other collections. 
Summarizing these figures, we find that all the documents in- 
cluded in the T'wng-hua Lu and the Shéng-hsiin are in the Shih-lu, 
and that 77% of the Shih-lu documents were copied into the 
Tung-hua Lu and 57% into the Shéng-hsiin. Even these figures 
do not give an entirely accurate picture, however, for some of the 
documents were taken over in incomplete form. For instance, 
Wane Hsien-ch‘ien excised more than two-thirds of one of the 
documents which he included relative to the Ho-shén case, and 
short passages from a number of others. Moreover, it should be 
pointed out that this case was an unusually important one, so that 
the proportion of documents considered significant enough by 
Wane to be included in his repertory would be unusually high. 
In comparing other sections of the Tung-hua Lu with the corre- 
sponding sections of the Shih-lu, I have found that in general a 
considerably smaller proportion of the material in the Shih-lu 
appears in the Jung-hua Lu than the figures for the Ho-shén case 
might lead one to expect. In some months which I have examined, 
for example, as little as 10% of the material in the Shzh-lu appears 
in the Tung-hua Lu. On the other hand, I compared the docu- 


84“ Chia-ch‘ing chu Ho-shén an 34 Bak ANAS,” Shih-liao Hsiin-k'an ER} 4) Fi 


Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 14, Peiping, July 21, August 1, August 11, and October 11, 1930. 
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ments for one month in which the proportion proved to be close 
to 80%." 

In evaluating a selected body of documents such as the Tung- 
hua Lu a primary consideration is, of course, the competence of 
the compiler. Wane Hsien-ch‘ien is generally recognized as an 
outstanding scholar and historian, and his long period of service 
in the Kuo-shih Kuan would seem to insure his full acquaintance 
with the basic documents of the Ch‘ing dynasty and his ability 
to judge the comparative significance of them. Insofar as one may 
generalize from a detailed examination of the material on only 
one subject—and that confined to a period of less than three 
decades—I am inclined to rate WANG’s judgment very high. For 
example, of the documents on the Ho-shén case for which figures 
are given above, it is my opinion that none of those included in 
the Shih-lu but omitted from the Tung-hua Lu is particularly 
important. The high quality of Wane Hsien-ch‘ien’s judgment is 
one of the principal reasons why the T'wng-hua Lu continues to be 
useful to the student even after the publication of the Ta-Ch‘ing 
Li-ch‘ao Shih-lu. And while the collection may be criticized on 
the grounds of incompleteness, one should not forget that even the 
Shih-lu is by no means exhaustive.** Other good points about the 
Shth-i-ch‘ao Tung-hua Lu are its comparatively handy size, and 
the fact that it may be procured easily and at low cost, making it 
readily available to anyone interested in Ch‘ing history. The Ta- 
Ch‘ing Li-ch‘ao Shih-lu, on the other hand, is extremely bulky, 
and so few sets have been printed that it probably never will be 
available except in a few favored libraries. 

Besides being an incomplete collection, demanding recourse to 
other sources on the part of scholars who would be exhaustive, 


*8 Professor DuyvenpAK has checked the Shih-lu for material on the Dutch mission 
to Peking in 1794-1795 and found it much fuller than either the Tung-hua Lu or the 
Shéng-hsiin. Cf. “‘ The Last Dutch Embassy in the ‘ Veritable Records,’ ” TP 34 (1938) . 
223-227. Professor L. C. Goopricu has reached a similar conclusion after comparing 
the documents in the Shih-lu and the T'ung-hua Lu on other subjects. Cf. for instance, 
his article entitled “ Korean Interference with Chinese Historical Records,” JNChRAS 
68 (1937) . 31. 

®4 As may be seen from the figures on the Ho-shén case given above, many of the 
edicts relating to that case, some of them quite important, were not included in the 
Shih-lu. 
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Wane’s (and P‘an’s) Tung-hua Lu may be criticized on other 
grounds. As I have already indicated, the compilers, in the interest 
of brevity, frequently excised what they considered unimportant 
sentences and even whole sections from documents. Furthermore, 
as was long ago pointed out by Professor Paul Petuior,** there are 
a great many copying and typographical errors, even including 
the occasional use of incorrect cyclical characters for dates. How- 
ever, as might be expected, these mistakes occur much less fre- 
quently in earlier than in later editions.** A final criticism may be 
directed against the complete absence of punctuation, which it 
would seem might as well have been copied from the Shih-lu along 
with the actual text. However, even with its omissions and other 
faults, and in spite of the recent printing of the Shih-lu, I still 
consider the Shih-i-ch‘ao Tung-hua Lu indispensable to serious 
students of the history of the Ch‘ing dynasty.*’ 

Before leaving Wane Hsien-ch‘ien’s work something must be 
said with regard to the last part: namely, the T‘ung-chih J'ung- 
hua Hsii-lu. In most respects it is the exact counterpart of its 
predecessors, but the compiler has enlarged its usefulness by in- 
serting before a large number of edicts the complete memorials 
which called them forth. The inclusion of these memorials, which 
naturally do not appear in the corresponding Shih-lu, makes this 
section of the compilation much more valuable than the rest of 
the work and requires that even persons having ready access to 
the Shih-lu consult it when investigating the T‘ung-chih period. 


C. Cuu Shou-p‘éng’s Kuang-hsii-ch‘ao Tung-hua Hsii-lu 


The most important of the various collections of documents 
bearing the title Tung-hua Lu is the Kuang-hsii-ch‘ao Tung-hua 


85 BEFEO 3(1903) . 687, note 4. 

8° Mr. Chaoying Fane informs me that he has found, when checking obvious errors 
in late editions against the T‘ao edition, that the errors frequently do not appear in 
the latter. 

®7In his valuable article entitled “ Das Ts‘ing-shi-kao und die sonstige chinesische 
Literatur zur Geschichte der letzten 300 Jahre,” AM 6 (1930) . 425, Dr. Erich Harniscu 
says that the documents included in the various works compiled by the Fang-liieh 
Kuan are far more numerous and more nearly complete than those in the Tung-hua Lu. 
A comparison of the Fang-liieh Kuan publications with the Shih-lu might be profitable. 
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Hsii-lu F6*6 GQ RAABEK, in 220 chiian, which was compiled by 
Cuvu Shou-p‘éng #4 (chin-shih, 1902) and published in 1909." 
It commences with the death of Emperor Mu-tsung in January 
1875, and extends down through the deaths of Emperor Té-tsung 
and Empress Dowager Tz‘ii-hsi i in November 1908, and while 
it is arranged in the same annalistic style as its predecessors and 
the Shth-lu, it is much broader in scope than any of them. Each 
of the earlier T'ung-hua Lu and Hsii-lu was based upon the corre- 
sponding Shih-lu, but Cau compiled his repertory, and even pub- 
lished it, before work on the Kuang-hsii Shih-lu had been begun.*° 

The Kuang-hsii-ch‘ao Tung-hua Hsii-lu includes a great deal of 
typical Shih-lu material omitted from the Kuang-hsii Shih-lu, but 
the latter work also includes no small amount of material ignored 
by or unknown to Cu Shou-p‘éng. Even where the two collections 
duplicate each other, there frequently is a difference of several 
days in the dating of the same document, showing that the com- 
pilers often derived their material from different sources. But the 
documents which make the Kuang-hsii-ch‘ao Tung-hua Hsii-lu 
unusually important are the memorials addressed to the throne— 
memorials on all subjects, whether they resulted in formal action 
or not. I have made no detailed count, but it is my impression 
that this type of material must be several times more abundant 
than that of the more typically Shih-lu variety.’ As a result of 
the inclusion of this additional material, the collection is extra- 


°° Movable-type edition published in Shanghai by the T‘u-shu Chi-ch‘éng Company 
fal 2 EE ZA) , in sixty-four vols. As far as I know, this is the only edition that 
has appeared, and it is now somewhat difficult to obtain. In 1903 the BEFEO (3. 517) 
announced the impending publication of a Kuang-hsii Erh-shih-pa-nien Tung-hua Lu 
HEH —+/\4E HEE, but it evidently never appeared. 

®° A commission was appointed in 1909 to compile the Shih-lw for the Kuang-hsii 
reign (1875-1908), but the manuscript was not completed until December 1921. Ku- 
kung Po-wu-yiian Wén-hsien-kuan Hsien-ts‘un Ch‘ing-tai Shih-lu Tsung-mu 2b. 

*° One example of the comparative proportion of material in the two works has been 
pointed out to me by Professor C. H. Peake: The Kuang-hsii-ch‘ao Tung-hua Hsii-lu 
includes a Foreign Office memorial, dated March 15, 1899, asking that missionaries be 
given equality in rank with local Chinese officials, and an imperial rescript giving effect 
to the request (152.4); it also includes a Foreign Office memorial, dated March 12, 
1908, requesting the repeal of the earlier action, and an edict repealing it (214. 15a). 
The Shih-lu completely ignores all but the second rescript (587. 9a). 
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ordinarily large, a rough calculation indicating that it contains 
more than 70% as many characters as the entire Chiu-ch‘ao Tung- 
hua Lu. It is a pity that the only available edition of this last 
Tung-hua Hsii-lu was printed from type, for experience has 
demonstrated that most of such publications contain a great many 
typographical errors. It is to be hoped that somewhere the 
original manuscript of Cuu’s extremely valuable work may be 
found and that some enterprising Chinese publisher will undertake 
to bring out a new edition. The present edition was printed on 
such poor paper that those sets which I have examined are already 
in process of disintegration. Another fault to be found with it is 
the complete absence of any marginal indication of dates, making 
it necessary to consult the table of contents in the first volume in 
order to locate material which has not been cited by chiian and 
page number. 
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Ananpa K. CoomarAswaMy 
Boston Museum or Fine Arts 
“For an accurate understanding of the original meaning of most of the technical 


terms of Buddhism a knowledge of their Sanskrit form is indispensable” (Max 
Miter, SBE 10. liv) * 


In the following article certain Pali words are discussed, with 
particular reference to their treatment in the PTS Dictionary 
and to their translation in the now completed Nikaya volumes 
of the PTS. References are to the corresponding editions, by 
volume and page: other abbreviations as in the PTS Dictionary. 
The discussions of Attha (artha), Rasa, Vyafijana and Sahdaja- 
netta amount to a first essay in the study of Buddhist rhetoric, 
and should be read together. 


Akanittha. The Dictionary misses the full meaning of this word 
in its context, S. 5. 237, J. 3. 487, etc. It is not “ ‘not the smaller,’ 
i.e. the greatest, highest ” but “amongst whom there is none 


*To this I would add that Buddhist doctrine is very largely addressed directly to 
learned Brahman hearers, already familiar with almost all of the technical terms in 
their Sanskrit forms and with the Indian rather than the specifically Buddhist content 
of the words: it follows that the more we can approach the texts from the same point 
of view, the better we shall be able to grasp them. Buddhism presupposes the Brah- 
manical position and for the most part is only in conflict with actual or supposed 
perversions of this position. 

In so far as Buddhism is an argument addressed to a learned audience it is an 
argument that presupposes a knowledge of the Vedas and Upanisads; if we are not 
equipped with a similar knowledge, we can hardly expect to understand more of the 
Dhamma that is “deep, deep in meaning, transcendental and coupled with negation ” 
(te ye suttanta gambhira gambhirattha lokuttaré sunnata-patisannuta, A.I. 72, S. 11. 
267 etc.) than is directly addressed to the “ untaught many-folk” (assuta puthujjana, 
“the man in the street ”). 

In connection with the Buddhist commentaries, it may be remarked here that 
Buddhaghosa did not know Sanskrit or the history of Sanskrit terms, and in at least 
some cases interprets Pali words in a fashion dependent on special usages in his own 
period; his treatment of unhisa is a case in point. Hence, what a Brahman auditor 
face to face with the Buddha may be supposed to have understood by a given term 
may often represent its real value in “original Buddhism” better than the inter- 
pretation of a later Buddhist commentator. 
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younger (or lesser) than another.” The Devas in question can 
only be the Maruts of whom “ None is come forth superior or 
inferior, or is waxen of medium glory” (te ajyestha akanistasa 
udbhido* madhyamaso mahasé vi vavrdhuh, RV. 5. 59. 6), but 
“as brothers have waxen together,” RV. 5. 60. 5. As Vayu is 
metaphysically the “ Gale of the Spirit,” so are these Storm-winds 
“ Blasts of the Spirit.” It will not be overlooked that in MU. 2.1 
Brhadratha (of the Iksvakuvatnga, also the Buddha’s) who is 
about to become an dtmajiah (Pali attanni) and krtakrtyah 
(Pali katakicco, katam karaniyam) is reputed a Marut, and 2b. 
6.30 where he is actually krtakrtyah (“all in act”) and enters 
through the Sundoor into the Brahmaloka, he is no longer referred 
to by a personal or family name, but only as “ Marut.” The 
Buddhist phrase akanitthagamin, which occurs with parinibbayin 
in a list of designations of “ Never-returners ” in several contexts 
(D. 3. 237 ete.) , implies accordingly the attainment of the Brah- 
maloka and of companionship on equal terms with the highest 
Devas, the Blasts of the Spirit, amongst whom there is no dis- 
tinction of superior or inferior or of early or late comers-in. Quite 
analogous to this is the position of the Comprehensor of whom it 
is often said, e.g. §.1.11, that he does not think of himself as 
“ Equal, or better than, or inferior to others.” 

MatatasEKaRA, in his Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, cites 
from DA II. 480, Buddhaghosa’s explanation of akanittha deva. 
In this citation, sabbeh’eva should be sabbe h’eva. Moreover, B. 
does not give two different explanations of the name, but only 
one: the akanittha deities are so called because none amongst 
them is junior in attainment and virtues.’ 


Akaliko. In S.1.11-13 a Yakkhi asks of the Buddha what is 
meant by the designation of the. Dhamma as “ intemporal ” 
(akaliko) , i. e. “ eternal.” The Buddha answers that it is only by 
the understanding of what-can-be-told that eternal life can be 


? Udbhidah in the sense of MU.6.30 sauram dvdram bhitva =ardhvam .. . yo 
bhitvad siryamandalam, again with reference to a Marut. 

* The implications of akanittha are similar to those of the well-known Parable of the 
Vineyard, Matth. 20. 1-16. Cf. “ for all shall know Him, from the least even unto the 
greatest of them” (Jer. 31. 34) and Augustine’s discussion in De spiritu et littera, 41. 


2 
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attained: “ Those who heed only what can be told (akkheyyam, 
i.e. the tale itself, akhyanam), who rest on what can be told, 
who do not fully comprehend what can be told, these come under 
the yoke of Death: but one who fully comprehends what can be 
told, makes no debate about the teller (akkhataram na maiifati, 
the reference of akkhataro being to the Buddha himself, as in Sn. 
167), reflecting (itz) ‘It is not “his”’ (tam hi tassa na hoti), 
and so makes no mistake (yena nam vajja na tassa atthi) .” The 
Yakkhi does not understand and asks the Buddha “ to explain 
in detail the meaning of what has been said in brief ” (samkhittena 
bhasitassa vittharena attham janeyyam) . The Buddha then more 
explicitly states the doctrine of akimcania by means of which he 
has already answered at one and the same time the Yakkhi’s mis- 
taken reference to the Buddha as “ surrounded by other mighty 
Devatas ” and her actual question as to the meaning of “ time- 
less” (akaliko): “ He is contrarious (vivadetha, with reference 
to the preceding vajja tassa) who thinks in terms of ‘ Equal, bet- 
ter or worse,’ ”’ i. e. who thinks of the Buddha as “ someone.” Still 
she does not understand (as before). More explicitly the Buddha 
says “He that has done with ‘number,’ him neither gods nor 
men, whether here below or there beyond, can reach” (pahasi 
sankham ...tam ...ndajjhagamum deva manussa idha va huram 
va). At last she understands the Buddha’s meaning (attham): 
“ timeless ” can only apply to a doctrine that has not been taught 
by “ someone ”; the dhamma is akaliko as being, not the “ dated ” 
“view ” of So-and-so (whether man or personal deity is irrele- 
vant) , but Truth itself. Neither the Buddha nor the Dhamma are 
“in time,” but only their manifestations, which must not be taken 
absolutely, but must be penetrated and seen through. The desig- 
nation of Dhamma as “ timeless ” is the Buddhist form of the well- 
known Indian doctrine of the “ eternity of the Veda,” for which 
there are good Christian equivalents, e. g. St. Aucustine, De lib. 
arb. 1.6 Lex, quae summa ratio nominatur, non potest cuipiam 
intelligenti non incommutabilis aeternaque videri; St. THomas 
Aquinas, Sum. Theol. 1-2, 91. 1 divina ratio nihil concipit ex tem- 
pore, etc. “ Dhamma ” could hardly be rendered in Latin better 
than by Lez, quae summa ratio nominatur ...aeterna.. . divina 
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ratio. The modern scholar’s objection to the doctrine of the 
eternity of the Word, Law or Dhamma is based on a misunder- 
standing of what is meant; as remarked by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
ib., “the Divine Word and the writing of the Book of Life (— 
which corresponds to the vidya implied in “ Jaétavedas” and to 
“ Providence ”—) are eternal. But the promulgation cannot be 
from eternity on the part of the creature that hears or reads.” 
The doctrine of the eternity of the summa ratio itself is the same 
as the Platonic doctrine of ideas; that of its temporal promul- 
gation corresponding to the appearance of the shadows on the 
wall of the cave. In the Buddhist texts in the same way we find 
the Dhamma described in one breath as ditthe dhamme, “here 
and now,” and akaliko, “ not in time.” For, to borrow the words 
of AucusTINE, “ This wisdom is not made; but it is at this present, 
as it hath ever been, and so shall ever be” (Conf. 9.10). There 
are many other texts in which the Buddha identifies himself, the 
Dhamma, and Brahma; the Dhamma is accordingly temporal and 
intemporal just as the Brahman, single essence with two natures, 
is kala and akala (MU. 6.15 etc.), “time and timeless,” and 
therewith also sakala and akala, “ with and without parts.” Other- 


wise expressed, Brahman is on the one hand the audible brahman 
= mantram, and on the other silent: sabda and asabda, “ vocal 
and silent.” 


Akiriyavada. Just as in Brahmanism (e.g. TB.3. 12.9. 7-8; 
JUB. 1. 5. 1-2; CU. 8. 4. 4; BU. 4. 4. 23; KU. 2.14; Kaus Up. 1. 4; 
MU. 6. 18, 35; BG. 5. 15 etc.) and in Christianity (1 John. 3. 9; 
2 Cor. 3. 17; Gal. 5.18; St. THomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. 1-2. 93. 
6 ad 1 and 2-2. 180.2) ethical values are in the last analysis to be 
rejected and all responsibility ceases, so in Pali Buddhism (M. 1. 
135, 160; M. 2. 36-39; Dh. 39, 267, 412; Sn. 715, etc.) ; it follows, 
indeed, as a matter of course that when the whole burden of 
kamma (the operation of mediate causes, or “ fate”) is laid down 
for ever, the relative factors of this burden (what ought to have 
been done and was not done, and what ought not to have been 
done but was done) are likewise discarded; this abandonment of 
ethical values inevitably accompanying the abandonment of the 
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psycho-physical “ self” (Pali appdtumo, papa atta, anattd) , an 
abandonment that is styled in Brahmanism “ self-sacrifice ” or 
“ self-conquest ” (atma-yajna, adtma-jaya) , in Christianity “ self- 
naughting ” (Eckuart’s “the soul must put itself to death,” 
Christ’s “ hating one’s own soul” and St. Paul’s “ dividing asun- 
der of soul from spirit”), in Buddhism “ self-conquest ” (atta- 
jaya) , “ self-dompting” (atta-damatha) , “ self-allaying” (atta- 
samatha) , “ self-extinction”” (atta-parinibbapana) or more ex- 
plicitly and technically the attainment of the “station of not 
being anyone” (akimcanndayatana) . 

It will be seen that the ultimate negation of all responsibility 
is a purely metaphysical and contemplative position: it can have 
no applicable meaning for anyone who still is “ someone,” still 
“ active ” or in other words still “ alive.” To argue that “I,” So- 
and-so, am not a responsible agent would be a ridiculous con- 
fusion of thought: it is only the I that is not a So-and-so that is 
free of the burden of responsibility, only one born of God, and in 
the spirit, that cannot sin. To pretend that this can apply to 
“me” (So-and-so) is to interpret the doctrine of filiation and 
theosis in the Satanic sense of the paranoiac. There have never- 


theless been some modern scholars who have pretended to see in 
the “ That art thou ” of the Upanisads just such a deification as 


« 


this; and have been “ shocked ” accordingly: and some others, 
the Amaurians for example, who were charged with maintaining 
that “as every human act is the act of God, there is no distinction 
between good and evil, and hence Nature should not be refused 
anything.” * We are concerned here only with the latter sort of 
heretics, those whose heresy or “false view (miccha ditthi) is 
termed in Pali Buddhism akiriyavada, the proposition viz. that 
inasmuch as deeds are done without a doer,? it does not matter 
what “I” do, whether good or evil (D. 1. 53): as against this 
position, the Buddha proclaims himself a kiriyavddi, and an 
akiriyavadi inasmuch as he teaches both what ought-to-be-done 
and ought-not-to-be-done (Vin. 1. 233f., and A. 1. 62); but a 
kiriyavadi only in the sense of “ one who teaches that there is an 


1M. ve Wutr, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, 3rd ed. 1935, p. 235. 
2 See “ Ahamkara.” 
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ought-to-be-done ” in opposition to the akiriyavadi whose teach- 
ing is that there is no “ ought-to-be-done” (D. 1. 115); these 
distinctions depending on a word division akiriya-vadi (teacher 
of an ought-not-to-be-done) and a-kiriya-vadi (not the teacher 
of an ought-to-be-done) .* 

In A. 2. 232 Gotama is accused of a-kiriyavada, the accuser 
maintaining that he “ teaches that there is no ought-to-be-done 
with respect to any acts ” (sabbakammanam akiriyam pannapeti) , 
and it is of interest that in the course of the refutation the Buddha 
points out that akiriya (the word might be rendered by “ laissez- 
faire” in this context) amounts to an annihilation of the world 
(ucchedam . . . lokassa) , “ of which the very subsistence consists 
in the verity, i. e. causal efficacy, of action” (kammasacca, to be 
understood as in A. 2. 197-198 with respect to any bodily, vocal 
or mental activity, kaya-, vdci- and mano-samarambha) , an argu- 
ment reminiscent of BG. 3. 8 sarira-yatrapi ca te na prasiddhyed 
akarmanah and 8. 24 utsideyur ime loka na kurya karma ced 
aham.* It is indeed for this very reason that the Buddha sets the 
Wheel in motion in response to the desire of all the Devas, voiced 
by Brahma, who exclaims that otherwise “The world is lost!” 
nassati ..., vinassati (J. 1. 81, 8. 1. 136 f., M. 1. 168, etc.). It 
is expressly stated too that the Buddha “ practises what he 


* There are actually three different ways in which the akiriyavadi claims irresponsi- 
bility (cf. J. 5. 228). In A. 1. 178 the translation of akiriya by “inaction” is 
mistaken; for inaction we should require akammma corresponding to akarma in BG. 
4. 16. As a false “ view,” akiriya means “no ought to be done”: as a “right view,” 
that there is “an ought not to be done.” The three grounds on which an irresponsibility 
is based are (1) fatalism, actions being the effect of past acts over which we have. 
no control, (2) actions are not our acts but those of the Lord (issara), and (3) actions 
are uncaused and unmotivated (ahetu, appacaya): as against all these the Buddha 
maintains that “this should be done, or should not be done” (idam va karaniyam va 
akaraniyam), and it is in this sense also that he calls himself both kiriyavadi and 
akiriyavadi, as above. 

“The Buppua’s doctrine was evidently as much misunderstood or wrongly reported 
by some in his own day as it has been misunderstood by some modern scholars 
(notably those who saw in nibbéna “ annihilation”). In M. 1. 140, for example, we 
find him accused of teaching the “ cutting off, destruction and becoming naught of 
existent entities” (sato-satassa ucchedam vindsam vibhavam). He protests that the 
accusation is “naughtily, vainly, falsely made and contrary to what is fact” (asaté 
tuccha musa& abhitena), for “ This is just what I do not teach.” 
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preaches ” (yatha vadi tatha kari, A. 2. 23, reminiscent of RV. 4. 
33. 6 satyam ucur nara eva hi cakruh and 9. 113. 5 satya-vadan-t- 
satya-karman): as it is the Arhat, passim, that he has “done 
what was to be done”® (katakicco, katam karaniyam, correspond- 
ing to the Brahmanical krta-krtyah) .° 

We can see now easily, then, how it can be that while in Udana 
70 the notion that “I am the doer ” is scouted (see “ Aharnkara) , 
in Udana 45 the man “ who even when he acts yet says ‘I am 
not the agent’” (yo capi katva na karomiti caha) is likewise 
condemned. As in Christian doctrine, the moral virtues do not 
belong to the contemplative life essentially, but only dispositively, 
while they do belong to the active life essentially. 


Atta. (1) Atta can be equated with kaya only in the reflexive 
sense. For example, in D. 1.34 anno atta dibbo ripi manomayo 
corresponds to D. 1. 77 annam kayam .. . riipii manomayam 
(also in M. 2.17). This does not imply that atta can be trans- 
lated by “ body,” meaning simply the flesh: on the contrary, 
“body ” is used to mean the whole psycho-physical personality, 
just as in English we speak of “somebody,” or as in “ gin a body 


meet a body,” and also make use of “ soul” in the same way in 
such expressions as “ not a soul was to be seen.” A7io atta and 
anno kayo are much rather what we mean by “ another man,” a 
“ new being ” than either “ spirit ” or “ body ” in the stricter sense 
of these words. Kaya is found again in the general sense of “ per- 
son” (quisque) in M. 1. 206, where three young men are leading 
the higher life in one company: one of them says “I live in 
obedience to the will of these venerable (comrades) , surrendering 
my private will (sakam cittam) ; we, Sir, are many men (nana 
. . . kaya, several ‘ bodies ’) , but most assuredly one will” (ekam 
cittam) . In A. 1. 168 (cf. 2.68) we find both atta and (instead of 
kaya) sartra employed in the same sense of quis or quisque = 
kascit: the objection is raised that this is the perfecting of only 


5 Not simply, of course, in the sense of “duty done,” but that of “having done 
what was to be done,” i.e. “ having reduced all potentiality to act” and being there- 
fore “ all in act.” 

® Note the dramatic distinction of krtakrtyah “having reduced potentiality to act” 
from krtyakrtah, “ doer of evil,” “ worker of witchcraft,” in AV. 4. 17. 4. 
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one person (ekam attanam .. . parinibbapeti), that this is an 
acquisition of merit affecting only “somebody” (ekasarirakam 
punnapatipadam patipanno hoti); the Buddha shows that the 
monk’s abandonment of the world affects not only himself, but is 
“ everybody-ish ” (anekasariraka) . 

The Dictionary notes the meaning quis or quisque only s. v. 
tuma (= atta = Skr. tman = dtman) . 

(2) One of the most remarkable examples of what Mrs. Ruys 
Davins would call a “ left in ” in late Pali literature occurs in J. 6. 
252, where kayo te ratha-sanndto .. . atta va sarathi corresponds 
to KU. 3.3 atmdanam rathinam viddhi, sariram ratham eva tu. 
The text is of utmost importance in connection with the “ Chariot 
Parable ” elsewhere, notably in S.1.135 and Mil.’ In the latter 
passage, so well known, it is shown that just as there is no 
“chariot ” apart from the sum of the component parts to which 
the name of “chariot ” is conventionally given so there is no 
“ Nagasena ” apart from the psycho-physical components of the 
variable phenomenon to which the name of “ Nagasena ” is con- 
ventionally given; the psycho-physical composite is anattd, here 
and throughout our texts, there is nothing but a phenomenon 
(ripa) to which a name (ndma) can be given. 

Observe now that just as the repeated analyses of the psycho- 
physical constitution of the so-called individual end invariably 
with the words na me so atta, “ that is not my ‘self,’ or ‘ spiritual 
essence, ” so Nagasena shows that in all that can be named, 
whether “chariot” or “ Nagasena,” no self-subsistent being or 
persistent substance can be found. Nagasena no more denies that 
there may be a charioteer distinct from the chariot, or a principle 
distinct from all that can be called “ Nagasena,” than the words 
na me so atta can be made to mean “ there is no atta.” He leaves 
out the rider altogether, only because his immediate purpose, like 


1'We do not overlook that Milinda himself is referred to as the rider, but this is 
merely to introduce the subject of the parable. If Nagasena had gone on to apply 
the parable not only to himself but also to Milinda, it is the psycho-physical per- 
sonality by name “ Milinda” that would have been analysed, and Nagasena might 
well have said to him, na vo so atta, “all that is not your essence,” still without 
touching upon the nature of an essence thus defined by elimination, that spiritual 
essence to which we here, in accordance with J. 6. 252, refer to as the “rider” or 
“ charioteer.” 
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the Buddha’s in so many texts, is to break down the belief in a 
“ self ” that is either physical or psychic. He has nothing to say, 
therefore, about a rider to whom no name can be given, that other 
“self” (atman) of KU. 2.25 that “ hath never become anyone ” 
(na babhiva kascit), a self that can only be defined by the 
elimination of all that it is not, but which is assuredly the sub- 
stance of all those Buddhist saints who, like the Buddha himself, 
had realised that all phenomena are anattda, and had attained to 
the “Station of Not-being-Anyone” (dakificaiiayatana). And 
we can well say with Udana 80 that “if there were not this Un- 
born, Unbecome, Non-effected, Incomposite, there would be no 
way to escape from this world of birth, becoming, effection and 
composition.” 

If the Buddha himself is the “ most luminous and foremost 
charioteer ” (sdrathi, Sn. 83) , if Dhamma is the charioteer (S. 1. 
33), Atta the charioteer (J. 6.252), and the chariot conversely 
“enspirited ” (attaniya,’ S. 5.6), all these are equivalent formulae: 
the Buddha is the Spirit, and it is only when He holds the reins, 
only when the Great Self (mahatta, A. 1.249) is in control, that 
the contemplative therewith “drives off and away from this 
world ” in what is called the Brahma-vehicle or Dhamma-vehicle 


(S. 5.6) 2 


Attha (=artha). In A. 1. 151 the qualifications of the teacher 
and the hearer of Dhamma (the Doctrine as taught, desitam, 
akkhyatam etc.) are that each separately and both together must 
be able to receive (patisamvedeti)’ both the attha and the 


? Certainly not here with any pejorative value! In the many contexts in which 
atté and attaniya, “self and self-ish” or “essence and essential” are denied (e. g. 
M. 1. 297), the reference is to the composite vehicle itself, the soul-and-body that are 
“not my very-Self” (na me so atta) but the pseudo- or “ petty self” (appatumo, 
A. 1. 249). All our texts maintain that there is no entity of the chariot itself, but 
only the name and the appearance thereof; none of them affirm that there is no rider. 

In S. 5. 6, Woopwarn’s rendering of attaniyam bhitam as “ built by self” betrays 
the meaning: attaniyam is “ enspirited,” bhitam is geworden; it is in a vehicle of 
which atta is in control that the contemplatives “drive away.” 

8 Brahmayanam anuttaram niyyanti dhiva lokamha. 

1In patisamvedeti, prati is secundum and sam corresponds to co (=cum) in 
cognoscere: pratisamvid is cognoscere secundum rem. An adaequatio rei et intellectus 


is implied. 
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dhamma.? Woopwakrp renders “ must be able to penetrate both 
the letter and the spirit thereof” and adds in a footnote that 
“ Attha is the primary, or surface meaning: dhamma the applied 
meaning.” * He does not realize that his word “ thereof” implies 
that there is a dhamma of a dhamma. There can be no doubt 
that what is intended is “ must be able to receive both the appli- 
cation and the substance” of the teaching. 

In the section immediately following, it is said that the same 
qualifications are prerequisite if the discourse (kathd) is to be 
effective (pavattani, rendered by Woopwarp “ profitable ” here 
and in the similar context A. 1.125), i.e. are to move the hearer 
so that action results. 

Before going further, let us observe that Skr. artha is the pur- 
pose, reason, use, value, application and function, as well as the 
meaning, of whatever it may be that is referred to: * and that 
whereas in “ primitive ” thought function and meaning coincide, 
we who no longer think in terms of adequate symbols are unable 


*Cf. Sn., prose preceding verse 1124, where we find that to every question an 
answer can be given in terms of attha or of dhamma accordingly, Dh. 363, attham 
dhammam ca dipeti ... tam ahu bhikkhum. Cf. M. 1. 37, A. 2. 239, etc., attha-veda 
and dhamma-veda, as knowledge of or devotion to both attha and dhamma, “ the law 
and the prophets.” 

*“ etter and spirit” is used in two senses, neither of which is that of “surface 
meaning and applied meaning.” The two senses are (1) the most familiar, and that 
was developed by Ortcen (De principiis, Bk. 4, cc. 8-20), viz. that the literal mean- 
ing is no more than the symbol of the intended meaning a figure of speech to be 
interpreted, as for example when it is said that of samudda the adhivacanam is 
nibbana; and (2) that emphasized by St. Aucustine in De spiritu et littera, in which 
“letter” refers to the moral law; this is the “letter that kills” inasmuch as it is by 
this law that the offender is condemned; while on the other hand the “ spirit” is the 
Holy Ghost at work within the soul, imparting the knowledge of God by which those 
who are dead unto sin but live in Christ are liberated from the Law. Attha and 
dhamma could be rendered by “letter and spirit” in AuGustTINe’s sense, attha being 
the “ applied meaning ” and dhamma the “ ultimate meaning”: the distinction is that 
of karmakanda from jndnakanda, and it may be in this sense that the PTS. Dictionary 
rightly distinguishes, s.v. Veda, attha from dhamma as the letter from the spirit of 
the Buddha’s teaching, though Woopwarp’s note, which gives for dhamma the meaning 
that belongs to attha shows that he is not using “letter and spirit” in their original, 
Pauline sense. 

* For example, in S. 1. 34 (also Vin. 11. 147) sampassam attham attano is rendered 
“seeing his own good,” but could also be translated “‘ seeing the meaning of ‘self 


(atta) .” 
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to deal with function and meaning by a single act of the mind. 
This has a marked effect upon our theories of art, whether literary 
or plastic. It must be realized that from the Indian, as from the 
Scholastic point of view, it cannot be said that the meaning of a 
phrase has been conveyed otherwise than to the extent that the 
hearer acts upon what he is supposed to have understood.> In 
other words, the Dhamma cannot be understood apart from its 
application. 

In A. 2.7 we find accordingly that the man who has learnt but 
little understands neither the application (attha) nor the substance 
of the Law (dhamma), and so by his audition (sutena) is “ un- 
born ” (anwpanno, an expression that vividly recalls JUB. 3. 14. 8, 
“ Verily is a man unborn insofar as he does not sacrifice ”) . Wood- 
ward’s version is “ knows not the letter (attham) , knows not the 
meaning” (dhammam), the very reverse of what is intended. 
In Udana 70, however, where we have “ The blind, the unseeing, 
know neither the meaning nor what is not the meaning (attham, 
anattham, i.e. how to apply and how not to apply) , nor the text 
itself nor what is not the text (dhammam, adhammam, i.e. do 
not know when the doctrine has been correctly and when incor- 
rectly stated), Woodward’s version “know not the profitable 
(attham) ... know not dhamma” is much nearer the mark. In 
Udana 6, “ He is pure, he is a Brahman, in whom are Truth and 
Doctrine” (saccam ca dhammo ca), saccam (=satyam) takes 
the place of attham and amounts to vera sentenzia. 

The foregoing interpretations of attha and dhamma are con- 
firmed by two Jataka texts. In J. 6.389 we find the Bodhisattva 
instructing a king, CoweLu and Rowse translating attham ca 
dhammam ca anusasati by “ used to instruct the king in things 


5It is for this reason that the traditional Indian scholar feels that the deliberately 
objective and detached methods of modern scholarship (adopted as Juna has said 
“partly because of the misérable vanité des savants which fears and rejects with 
horror any sign of living sympathy, and partly because an understanding that reaches 
the feelings might allow contact with the foreign spirit to become a serious experience ”’) 
can never lead to more than a superficial grasp of any doctrine. It is only when we 
ourselves participate in the quest and are hunters ourselves that we can understand 
the terms of venery, not as disinterested lookers-on. 
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temporal and spiritual ”; ° the reference is unmistakeably to Artha- 
sastra and DharmasSastra, a meaning quite in agreement with the 
relative values found for attha and dhamma above. Finally we 
have J. 6. 251-2, where the king requests the Bodhisattva to teach 
him attham ca dhammam ca, “ policy and doctrine” (Cowell 
and Rouse misrender by “ the sacred text and its meaning,” re- 
versing the sense of the terms). The Bodhisattva accordingly 
teaches him how to act; he is to protect Brahmanas and Samanas; 
to feed the hungry; he should not put to labour the aged man, 
or ox or horse, but give to each their due, since they served him 
when they were strong; in short, he is to avoid unrighteousness 
and follow righteousness. Then “The Great Person, having dis- 
coursed to him concerning liberality and morals (dana and sila) 
. . . proceeded to instruct him in the Law (dhamma) by means 
of the parable of the chariot that grants all wishes.” This parable 
of the chariot begins “ Thy body is called the chariot,” and con- 
cludes “ The Spirit is the charioteer ” (kayo te ratha-sannato... 
atta va sdrathi, almost verbally identical with KU.3.3). We 
have’ here an actual example of what was implied by attha and 
what by dhamma.’ 


The foregoing analysis will be essential to the discussions of 
rasa and vyanjana below; see also Sahajanetta. 


Attham (= asta). Pali attha is not only Skr. artha, meaning, pur- 
pose, etc. (see “ Vyafijana ”) , but sometimes Skr. astam, “ home.” 
In this sense the word occurs in Sn. 1074-1076: the Muni, gone 
out as a flame is blown out by the wind, and released from denomi- 
nation and embodiment, “ goes home (attham paleti)* and is not 


®° The same words occur in J. 6.131, where they are rightly translated in the same way. 

7It need hardly be emphasized that in the present article we are dealing entirely 
with attha as contrasted with dhamma (or vyafijana), not with attha in the very 
frequent and simple sense of “ meaning” for which the example of A. 5. 194 “ Here in 
the world, it is by means of a parable that such men as are of ready wit understand the 
meaning of what has been said” (upamayam idh’ekacce vinnii purisa bhasitassa 
attham Gjananti) will suffice. 

* Max Miter’s version in SBE is very defective and far too free. To have “ gone 
home” in this anagogical sense is certainly to have “disappeared” from the field of 
objective perception, whether human or angelic, but we are not therefore justified in 
translating attham gato by “ disappeared ”: it is always important to retain the literal 
meaning on which all other meanings depend. Nor is Max Miiller’s alternative, “ Has 
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reborn” (na upeti sankham, see “ Sankha”); it is asked, In the 
case of one thus “gone home” (attham gato), whether or not he 
“is” and whether he is forever well; the answer being that “ For 
one ‘ gone home’ there is no gauge, there is nothing by which he 
can be referred to,? when all qualities have been swept up, all 
wordways* too are swept up.” The expression “gone home” 
derives from Brahmanical sources, where the Gale of the Spirit, 
the “One Whole Godhood” is the “home” to which the Sun 
himself and all separated essences return; for references see my 
“Svayamatrnna: Janua Coeli” (to appear immediately in Zal- 
moxis) , Note 28. 


Anatam. The printed text of Uddna 80 reads duddassam anattam 
nama, na hi saccam sudassanam, but what is admittedly the best 
Ms. (A), and also at least one commentary, read anatam for 
anattam, and though the commentator understands by anatam 
“ unbent,” hence “ nibbana” (cf. K.S. 1, 236, note 4) and Wood- 
ward’s rendering “ infinite,” it is almost certain that the meaning 
of the whole is “It is hard to discern what’s false, nor easy to 
discern what’s true,” and that anatam here represents anrtam, 


the regular antithesis of satyam in Sanskrit contexts. The reading 
anattam can be accounted for in two ways, either as an error on 
the part of the scribe, unfamiliar with the rare word anatam (not 
in PTS Dictionary, nor can I cite it elsewhere than as above;* or 


he disappeared, or does he not exist?” the right one: the alternatives are posed with 
respect to one who has “gone home” (attham-gato, so .. .), about which “ gone 
home” no question arises, the only question being as to what this “gone home” 
implies. 

? As stated more fully in D. 11. 68, a locus classicus. 

® Vadapatha: he has therefore entered into the silence of the unspoken word, dharma 
defined as in Lalita Vistara, text p. 423, “apart from any voice or sound of wordway, 
though the efficient cause of the voices of all beings” (sarva-ruta-ghosa vakpathanitam 

. . sarvasattva-ruta-racanam). “‘ Nothing true can be said” of the dharmakdya, but 
only of sambhogakaya or nirmanakaya. In the same way the dhamma is akdliko, 
“not ex tempore,” but like the akala Brahman of MU. 6. 15 “ without parts,” and 
like the amirta Brahman of BU. 2. 3. 1 “ immortal.” 

1 The contrast of true and false in Pali is usually saccam musam, as in A. 2. 25, an 
interesting context in which the relativity of “true and false,” in the factual sense, is 
emphasized; the Tathagata is, not circumscribed by these systematic fences (samvutesu 
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less probably by the fact that what is anattam is also anatam = 
anrtam, as could easily be shown in sense from Pali sources, e. g. 
A.1. 149, where of man’s two selves, the “ fair” (kalydna) is true 
(saccam) , the “foul” (papa) false (musa), M.1.135 where the 
psycho-physical ego is “ unreal” (asat), and similarly Dh. 368; 
or literally from Brahmanical sources, particularly VS.1.5 and 
SB. 1.9.3. 23, cf. AB. '7. 24, and SB.3.9.4.2 (“ The Devas are 
the truth and men untruth ”). 


Ahamkara. Uddana 70, “ Those who give ear to the notion ‘I 
am the doer’ (ahamkara) , or are captivated by the notion ‘ An- 
other is the doer’ (paramkara), do not understand this matter, 
they have not seen the point”: in A.3.337 attakdra replaces 
ahamkara and means the notion that “a self, or oneself, is the 
doer ”; in S. 2. 252 and parallel passages it is a question of realizing 
that “ There is no ‘I’ that does, no ‘ mine’ that is the doer, no 
latent ‘I am’” (ahamkara-mamamkara-[asmi-|mandnusaya na 
hontt) , whether subjective or objective. The sense makes it clear 
that ahamkara is really a “ Karmadharaya ” compound, and not 
literally the “ ego-factor ” or “ I-maker,” but the notion that “I 
am the doer.” Nor can there be much doubt that the same applies 
in Brahmanical contexts where, just as in many other traditions, 
the notion that “I am the doer” (karto’ham iti, BG. 3. 27, where 
it is inasmuch as he so thinks that the self of the man is “ deluded 
by ahamkara”’) is scouted, cf. BG. 5.8, JUB. 1.5.2, ete. It may 
be observed that a verification of “not being the doer ” can only 
be made by one who has attained the “ station of not being any- 
one” (akimcannayatanam). That “I am not the doer” is a 
metaphysical position, not a moral one, and must not be confused 
with the akiriyavada heresy, that of the man who in Udana 45 
“even whilst acting says that ‘It is not I that am agent’” (yo 
capi katva na karomi’ti c’aha) and as in D. 1.53 that it is there- 
fore a matter of indifference whether one does good or evil: so 


= samvrttesu); Buddhas are not interested in “facts.” In this connection it may be 
observed that “fact” and “fiction” are both equally what we “make of” our 


“ experience.” 
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long as “I am who I am,” “this man,” I cannot lay down the 
burden of my responsibility so easily, but only at the end of the 
road, at world’s end, and as one “ born of God” and no longer 
“ myself ” that I am “ not under the law” (Gal. 5.18). 


Ahetuvada. A miccha ditthi, in A.2.31 grouped with akiriya- 
vada and natthikavada. Also in M. 1.408; and synonymous with 
ahetukavada in S. 3.210. The denial of causality, i.e. kamma as 
the operation of mediate causes, cf. A. 1.173 f., pubbe kata hetu 
“ by the effect of what was formerly done ”: a denial of the very 
core of Buddhist doctrine expressed in the so-called confession 
Ye dhamma hetupabhava . . ., Vin. 1. 40 and in countless inscrip- 
tions; a refusal to see things yatha-bhitam, i.e. as effects only. 
The opposite, hetuvada (M. 1.409) = kammavdda in A. 2. 31; the 
Buddha is a “ causalist ” (kammavddi) , that is to say a “ deter- 
minist ” or “fatalist” (in the Christian sense, where “fate lies 
in the created causes themselves ” and “ is the very disposition or 
series, i.e. order, of second causes,” St. THomas, Sum. Theol. 1. 
116.2, cf. Borrutus, De consol. 5.6), as regards all things that 
are anattd, i.e. the psycho-physical self composite of the five 
khandhas. It is traditional doctrine that “ Nothing in the world 
happens by chance” (AuGUSTINE, QQ. 83.24, approved by St. 
Tuomas, Sum. Theoi.1.116 1 ad 2); it is only the little-witted 
(alpabuddhayah) who maintain that the world is not produced 
in any ordered sequence (a-paraspara-bhitam, opp. of yatha- 
bhitam) but is as it is only as the result of an exercise of free will 
(kim anyat kamahaitukam) , and this view is tantamount to a 
destruction of the world (ksayaya jagatah, BG. 16.8). It may be 
pointed out that it is only on the basis of a world order («écpos, 
yta) that the notions of an omniscience and omniscient “ Provi- 
dence” (prajia as in Ait. Up. 5.3, and passim) are intelligible; 
if “ nothing happens by chance ” the possibility of a Providence 
necessarily follows. In other words, it is only from the hetuvada, 
kammavada point of view that we can understand AA. 2. 
3.2 where the avijnana pasuvah (= Buddhist puthujjana) are 
said to “become such as they are, they verily are born in ac- 
cordance with Providence” (etavanti bhavanti, yatha prajnam 
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hi bhavanti), BU. 4. 4. 2 where the savijiadnam (sariram) is 
“taken hold of by knowledge and works, and antecedent Provi- 
dence” (tam vidya-karmani samanvarabhete, pirva-prajna ca) , 
and BG. 18. 14 where beyond the four mediate causes (hetu) 
of whatever it may be that a man undertakes there is reckoned 
as a fifth the “ Divine” (daivyam, sc. prajhanam, and admir- 
ably rendered by Barnett as “ Providence”). Our principal 
object in this section has been to bring out the consistency and 
interdependence of the Buddhist doctrines of kamma on the one 
hand and sabbania on the other. 


Akotita. In S. 2.281 akotitani paccakotitani civarani, the most 
correct translation would be, I think, “ garments of material 
calendered on both sides.” 


Asivisa. “ Derivation uncertain” according to the PTS Dic- 
tionary. In any case the occurrence of the word is an interesting 
survival, as is that of ahi, both words occurring together in the 
Mahavagga, 1. 24-25, where the ahi-naga overcome by the Buddha 
in the Jatila fire-temple is described as nagaraja iddhima asiviso 
ghoraviso ... makham asahamano. The word occurs in AB. 6.1 


where the sarparsi and mantrakrt Arbuda is an adsivisah, “ba- 
silisk ”; and in Avestan as azhi-visha in Azhi-vishapa. In S. 4. 172 
the dsivisa are the four great families of snakes, and represent the 
Four Great Elements. Visha is certainly “ poison ”; asi is probably 
Skr. asi or dsis (perhaps from das to “ sharpen’) in the sense of 
“fang.” Asivisa would then mean “ poison-fanged,” either as 
adjective qualifying ahi, or as noun = snake. 


Itthata. The expression nadparam itthataya, constantly con- 
cluding the series khina jati, vusitam brahmacariyam, katam 
karaniyam descriptive of the Arahat, is usually rendered either by 
“after this present world there is no beyond ” or “there is no 
hereafter for him.” These versions do not convey the meaning, 
and on the contrary state what is precisely the natthika heresy, 
which consists in the denial of a beyond (see “ Natthika ”). The 
meaning is that “there is no more such and suchness for him 
henceforth ”: it is not that there is “no beyond,” but that it is 
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improper (akallam) to make any affirmation or denial about the 
state of the Arahat hereafter, it may not even be said that he does 
not see or know (D.2.68)*; his mode is modeless, we cannot say 
what he is because he is not any what. Far better is the rendering 
of naparam itthataya in M. 1.184 by “ There is no more of what 
I have been ”; this, which is true of every death and rebirth is 
preeminently true of the thoroughly dead, parinibbuto. 

Itthata may be noted in A. 2. 82, with reference to change of 
occupation: “ Dying thence, he is born to this” (tato cuto ittha- 
tam dgacchati) : in the same way D. 3. 146, with reference to the 
Buddha’s descent from the Tusita heaven, “ dying thence he en- 
tered into this condition of things” (tato cuto itthatam dagato) : 
itthata as “ thisness” being the finite aspect of tathatta, “ that- 
ness,” i.e. nibbana; just as one “ comes to this” state of affairs, 
so one “ goes on one’s way to that” (tathattaya patipajjati, D.1. 
175 and S. 2.199). 

Itthata is thus synonymous with bhavabhava (becoming in 
a given way, or not becoming in a given way), but not with 
bhavam ca vibhavam ca (becoming and not becoming, i.e. ex- 
istence and non-existence). Thus in A. 2.10 iti-bhavabhava . . . 
tanha (thirst for becoming thus, or not becoming so)? is a hind- 
rance, the variant ittha-bhavannatabhavam = samsara occurring 
in the verses: in Sn. 752 it is precisely from this “ being in this 
way or not being in some other way ” that the non-returner is 
unloosed (nissito .. . ittha-bhavannatabhavam samsaram nati- 
vattati) . Itthata is then the condition characteristic of the world, 
of being in some given way and not being in some other way: one 
could not wish for a better definition of “things as they are in 
themselves.” 


*In A. 1. 148 the same craving is called “unseemly” (na-patiripam, literally 
“informal,” i.e. ugly). 

? For example, being warm, or not being cold. Abhava does not imply any privation 
of existence, but like samkhdya-vimutto, implies a not being in any determined manner. 
Vibhava (in Pali) is “ privation of existence,” but in Sanskrit “ omnipresence ”; vibhit 
corresponding to vikrama, cf. also vibhiti as “ power.” The two meanings are by no 
means so contrary as might appear; since only that which is not any thing amongst 


others can be omnipresent. 
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Utthana. Literally “ uprising.” In M. 1.354 where it is late at 
night and the Buddha lies down to sleep in the lion-posture, we 
have utthanam sannam manasikaritva, to be rendered by some 
such phrase as “ intent upon the thought of rising (in the morn- 
ing).” Where the same phrase occurs in Udana 85 the Buddha 
has lain down in the same posture on his death bed. In both cases 
he is fully conscious and aware. In both cases, in so far as he is 
“some one” by personal and family name, there is a death of 
one consciousness and the arising of another, in accordance with 
§.1.135 (cited s. v. “ Natthika ”) , yet there is this difference that 
in our second case, the “ uprising” which the Buddha expects is 
not to be in the body; and this leads us to call attention to the 
parallel use of wtthana in PB.25.10.19-21 where it means the 
cessation of a ritual operation, and primarily that cessation which 
is in order when the sacrificers on their counter-current (see 
“Samudda”’) journey have reached their goal. Similarly in SB. 
4.6.9.7, sattrotthana. Here, of course, wtthdna as a “ standing 
up ” contrasts with sattra as sacrificial “ session.” Now life itself 
is traditionally a sacrificial session (CU.3.17). It is from this 
session that the Buddha looks forward to a “ rising”; he is not 
expecting to “ get up again” in the temporal and common sense 


of the words, but to leave the bodily operation for ever. He will, 
in fact, enjoy the “ final-reward” (utthana-phalam) of the 
ugghatitanfu: utthana in this context (A. 11.135) corresponding 
very closely to the wtthana of PB. cited above. 


Udda. The PTS Dictionary expresses doubt whether wdda may 
not be “ beaver ” rather than “ otter.” “Otter ” is presumably the 
etymological equivalent. That udda is “ otter ” is placed beyond 
doubt by the Dabbhapuppha Jataka, where uwdda catch and eat 
fish; and by the Bharhut relief (CuNnNINGHAM, pl. 46, fig. 2) , in- 
scribed Uda Jataka, in which two animals, more like otters than 
beavers, are represented. Beavers are strict vegetarians and nei- 
ther catch nor eat fish. 
Uddaraka in J. 5. 416 is also “ otter.” 


Uyyoga. Dh. 235-7 is addressed to the man at death’s door, for 
whom the messengers of Yama have come, and who is now come 


3 
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near to Yama. The words “ Thou standest at the door of dis- 
junction (uyyoga-mukhe) , nor hast thou any provisions-for-the- 
way” (patheyyam, “fare”) are surely reminiscent of KU. 2.9 
where Naciketas stands at Death’s (Mrtyu, Yama) door unfed. 
Uyyoga (udyoga) is primarily and literally any severance of con- 
nections such as takes place at a departure and so implies de- 
parture: thus in DhA. 11.252 uyyojesi is simply “departed ” 
(similarly wdyuj in SB. 4. 1. 5. 7, and the “ Udyoga” Parvan of 
Mbh.) ; although more specifically when it is a question of death 
udyoga is the opposite of that samyoga (BG. 13.26) by which the 
Knower of the Field and the Field itself are connected during life. 
Udyuga in AV. 5.22.11 may be simply “ mortal sickness ” in the 
same sense of “ departure ”;* uwdyuje in AV.6.70.2, obscure to 
Whitney, is simply “ walks off with,” the sense in full being “As 
the elephant walks away with its mate, keeping close step” 
(padena padam udyuje) , or quite literally “ separating (his) foot 
with her (hastinyah) foot,” i.e. striding side by side: wdyuj with 
padam as object corresponding to chid in padacchida. 


Kalyana. The Dictionary fails to note the very important con- 
tent, A. 1.149, in which the “ Lovely Self” (kalyanam attanam) 
is distinguished from the “foul self” (papam attanam) ; a dis- 
tinction parallel to that of A. 1.249 between the “ Great Self” 
(mahatta) and the “ little self” (appatumo) . 

In “Friendship with the Lovely” (kalydna-mittatad) and 
“Lovely Friend ” (kalyana mitto) I am tempted to see not merely 
a reference to environment and human relations but at least an 
ultimate reference to the “ Lovely Self” of A. 1.249, with which 
“Self” one can also be “unfriendly” (S.1.57 amitten-eva- 
attana, cf. BG. 6. 5-6 bandhur atmaiva ripur atmanah) . Of what 
other “ friendship ” could it have been said that “ Friendship, com- 
panionship, intimacy with the lovely” is not the half, but the 
whole of Brahmacariya (S. 5.2), or that such friendship is “a 
single condition” (ekadhammam) whereby the Aryan Eightfold 
Path can arise, or if arisen can be perfected (S. 5.37); or what 


2 We speak of a dying man as “ nearly gone ” or in slang as a “ goner.” 
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other “lovely friend ” could have been described as the chief ex- 
ternal factor in the development of the seven “limbs of wisdom ” 
(S. 5. 101-102) ? 

It is certainly also the kalydnatta, mahatta—not the papatta, 
appatumo—that is meant by attd in 8.1.75 (= Udana 47) which 
following BU. 2. 4, 4. 5 and 4.3.21 (atmakama), praises the atta- 
kamo, a term that can be rendered by “ self-lover ” only if it be 
understood that all that “is not myself” (na me so atta) has 
been excluded. It is in this sense also that “ a man, out of charity, 
ought to love himself more than he loves any other person .. . 
more than his neighbour” (St. THomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. 
2-2. 26.4); and similarly Hermes, Lib. 4.6b, “love thyself, if 
thou wouldst have wisdom,” cf. ARISTOTLE, Eth. Nic. 9.8 on the 
two meanings of “ self-love.” As Scorr (Hermetica, 2. 145) re- 
marks “ The man whom the Hermetist describes as ‘ loving him- 
self’ corresponds to Aristotle’s o7ovdaios , who . . . shows himself 
to be $éAav7os in the sense that he seeks 70 xadcv (= kalyanam) 
for himself . .. (and) develops that which is best and highest in 
himself by religious meditation” (i.e. jhana) . 


Kamakara. “To do what one will does not pertain to the com- 
mon herd” (na kamakaro hi putthujjananam, Sn. 350). This 
denial of free will to the natural man is paralleled in S. 3. 66-67 
where the proposition, that body, feeling, willing, etc. are anatta, 
not I, nor mine, nor myself (na me so attd), is proved by the 
consideration that were they myself or mine I should be able to 
say “ Let by body (or feeling, willing, etc.) be thus, or not thus,” 
and it would be so, since nothing can be called I or mine abso- 
lutely unless I have full power over it. Sn. 350 implies, of course, 
that a Tathagata is kamakaro, can do what he will; and that this 
is so is elsewhere made explicit in the lists of iddhis, beginning 
with the formula aham bhikkhave yavadeva akankhami, “I, 
almsmen, whatever I will... ,” S.2.212 ete. The word does 
not occur in Brahmanical texts before the Epics, but is the same 
in effect as kamacarin, “ Mover-at-will” recognizable in RV.9. 
113.9 anukamam caranam, and thereafter throughout the litera- 
ture, e. g. JUB. 3. 28.3, CU.8. 5.4, TU.3.5. 
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Kita (as a weapon). Kita in Mil. 38 is not so much the ridge- 
pole of a house but rather synonymous with its roof-plate (kan- 
nika) to which all the rafters converge. This roof-plate, as we 
have often shown, represents in the cosmic architectural sym- 
bolism for which we have so many data in Indian literature, the 
Sun; and in microcosmic symbolism the brahma-randhra, or scapu- 
lar foramen whence the spirit departs when the dying man 
“ gives up the ghost.”* Kita is then, like kannika, a likeness of 
the Sun, and it may be assumed that like the kannika, the kita 
may be a perforated form. We understand accordingly that when 
the Yakkha of J.1.146 “holds a metal kita, a mighty sun, of 
the size of a roof-plate” (kannika-mattam mahantam ddittam 
ayakitam gahetva) he is wielding what may be a discus, but is 
more probably a mace in the familiar shape of a discoid head and 
provided with a handle passing through its central opening, just 
as the Axis Mundi passes through the Sundoor and as the central 
axis of a house or smoke from the central hearth passes through 
the eye of its dome, or luffer. The same is to be understood in 
JB. 1.49.9, where a Season, an agent of the Sun, is represented as 
descending on a ray of light, “ armed with a mace ” (kitta-hastah) ; 
and in SB.3.8.1.15 where “they do not strike the victim with 
a mace” (na kittena praghnanti) 2? On the other hand, in JB. 1. 


1 For further references and detailed analysis see my “Symbolism of the Dome” 
in JHQ 14, 1938 and “Svayamatrnna: Janua Coeli” to appear immediately in Zal- 
moxis. In connection with the “ Symbolism of the Dome,” in which I identified the 
Rbhus with the three dimensions of space, I should like to add that this interpretation 
is virtually proved by 4.33.5 where, of the three brothers, the eldest proposes to make 
of Tvastr’s vessel two, the second three, and the youngest four (one dimension makes 
of a single point two points separated by a line, a second creates a plane or field of 
triangulation, a third creates a real space that can be thought of as fowr-cornered). 
I ought not, however, to have said that Tvastr misliked what had been done: on the 
contrary he approves (panayat, Sayana astaut, angicakara) and likes (avenat, Sayana 
akaémayat, angicakaéra) the fourfold arrangement. If the Rbhus are also the best 
friends of the solar Indra, it is likewise because in the beginning he is desirous of a 
space within which he and his followers may fulfil their purposes. 

? EacELING mistranslates as though the reading had been kite. SAyana’s comment, 
“siezing it by the horn” does not support Eccetine’s nor does it conflict with our 
own interpretation: one holds the victim by the horn in order to strike it with the mace. 

In Orrtet’s discussion of kita (JAOS 19.114) he renders by “hammer,” quite 
satisfactorily in the SB. context and JB.1.49.9, and only finds kite in JB.1.49.2 
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49.2 where “one should strike the victim on the kita” (kite 
hanyat) , it is the top of the head that is referred to, in accord- 
ance with microcosmic analogy mentioned above. 


Gadha (for gadha?). In S.5.41 the factors of the Eightfold 
Path are said to “plunge into the Deathless” (amato-gadha) , 
have their beyond in the Deathless (amato-pardyana) , to have 
their last-end in the Deathless (amato-pariyosdna). The Dic- 
tionary does not have gadha (from Skr. gah, to dive or plunge 
into) and treats amatogadha here and elsewhere as amat’ogadha, 
i.e. -avagadha: but the analogy of the other words seems to make 
a reading -gadha preferable. In any case, the metaphor is closely 
related to that of rivers reaching the Sea = Nibbana (see “Sa- 
mudda ”’): and corresponds to EckHart’s “ Plunge in: this is the 
drowning” (“in the bottomless sea of the Godhead ”’). The dis- 
tinction of a drowning in the Upper Waters from a drowning in 
the Nether Waters is, of course, well-known; the latter corresponds 
to the shipwreck en route in S. 4. 179-180. 


Gavakkha. Not in PTS Dictionary. In EA.3.195 I supposed 
that no reference for a Pali gavakkha, corresponding to Skr. 


gavaksa and Prakrit gavekkha, “ bull’s-eye window,” could be 
cited. The word occurs, however, in Mhv.9. 15, 17. 


difficult because he forgets that kita is the head or top of anything, cf. DhA. 3. 216-7 
where kita, matthaka and muddhan all refer to the “top” of a mountain. Kita, 
from kut, to be bent or curved, is peak or top because the top of anything such as a 
mountain, house or skull is either an angle or a dome, just as kuti or kuti as “ cottage ” 
is evidently so called because of its pointed or bent roof (kutanka): as the peak of 
the roof, kita coincides with kannikad: and becomes a mace or hammer by analogy 
because the top of the roof, the aforesaid roof-plate, is actually a perforated disc 
through which the axis of the house passes (as the Axis Mundi passes through the 
Sun), the handle of the hammer corresponding to this axis. It follows, in the last 
analysis, that the mace or hammer as a weapon “ derives,” like other weapons, from 
the primordial vajra. The mace or hammer is appropriately held by the “Season ” 
of JB.1.49.9 because the Seasons are the “ doorkeepers” of the Sun, ib.1.18.2. It 
is in the same way that Indra’s vajra becomes a hammer in the hands of Thor. 

In connection with equation kita = kannika it may be remarked that the meanings 
of kannika as “ earring” and “ pericarp of a lotus” are secondary, the primary sense, 
depending on the etymological connection of karna with sriga and asri (and Ger. 
Ecke), being that of “projection” or “corner” (as in J.6.330). Both kita and 
kannika are, then, as “ point” of the roof, equivalents of angulus and ‘ywvia, “ corner- 
stone” as interpreted in my “ Eckstein” in Speculum, Jan. 1939. 
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Cetiya. The PTS Dictionary omits to mention that cetiya is by 
no means necessarily a thiipa, but in fact more often a sacred tree. 
The definition of the three classes of cetiyas in the Kalingabodhi 
Jataka (J.4.228) should have been cited. Cf. my Elements of 
Buddhist Iconography and “ Nature of Buddhist Art”; B. C. 
Law, “ Cetiya in the Buddhist literature ” in Studia Indo-Iranica, 
1931, pp. 42-48; and V. R. R. Drxsuirta, “ The origin and early 
history of caityas ” in JHQ 14, 1938, pp. 440-451. The suggestion 
that root cit, to consider, as well as root ci, to build up, enters into 
the meaning of the word caitya, cetiya, has been made indepen- 
dently by Drxsuirta and myself, on the basis of such texts as RV. 
6.1.5 where Agni is cetyah (from cit), and SB.6.2.3.9 where 
the courses of the Fire-Altar are “citayah” (from ci) because 
they were foreknown in accordance with the injunction “ cetaya- 
dhvam” (from cit) and the fact that it was cetayamana (from 
cit) that the builders foreknew the courses, and because the cetiya 
is not always in fact a thing “ built up,” but is always a support 
of contemplation (caitya, as if from cit). 


Jhana, samadhi. Jhdnais always “ contemplation,” jhayin (like 
dhira) always “ contemplative.” Mrs. Ruys Davins’ and F. L. 


Woopwarp’s usual rendering by “ musing” or “ quiet musing ” 
enormously weakens the proper values of these terms.’ Even less 
appropriate (and it may be added, rather “early Victorian ”) 
is Lord Cuatmers’ rendering of jhayino by “those who woo 
Reverie ” and of jhayit by “ Reverie” (Sn. 719, 638). Contem- 
plation, a word of precise meaning in the corresponding European 
contexts, is anything but “day dreaming.” Jhana tends towards 
and reaches its end in samadhi? 


1It is regrettable that Mrs. Rays Davivs has not consistently maintained the 
position so well expressed in Kindred Sayings, 1.68, note 2, where she explains bhavana 
as “constructive work (in contemplation, of course . . . contemplation means both 
elimination . . . and . . . creation).” I am appalled by Mrs. Ruys Davins’ “ Dhyana 
was not meditation; it was the making attention a tabula rasa for psychic communica~ 
tion. It was the later monk who converied this into mental hypnosis,” ete. (NIA 2. 46, 
April 1939) . . 

2In S.1.48 a Deva suggests that “He is wake who ‘awakens’ contemplation ” 
(yo jhanam abuddhi buddho); the Buddha assents, with the reservation “ Yes, if 
they be perfectly synthesized, or unified” (sammé te susamahitd) . 
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Samadhi is etymologically and quite literally “synthesis ” and is 
generally best translated thus in both Buddhist and Sanskrit con- 
texts: dharana, dhyana and samadhi corresponding to the con- 
sideratio, contemplatio and excessus or raptus of RicHarp oF St. 
Victor and other Christian contemplatives; excessus and raptus 
imply in the one case a “ going out of oneself ” and a being “ taken 
out of oneself” and in either case a consequent “ being in the 
spirit” and thus one’s real “Self,” but of these two terms the 
latter is unsuited to the Indian contexts, yoga being an “ active ” 
rather than a “ passive ” or “ mystic” discipline. 

In samadhi there is no longer any object of contemplation; in 
avitakka samadhi one is what one knows; one knows indeed, but 
it is not a second thing, other than oneself that one knows; there 
is adaequatio rei et intellectus, as in divinis.. The synthetic values 
implied in the common expression ajjhatam (adhyatmam) susama- 
hito, “ completely Self-centred,”* are clearly brought out in Mil. 
88 (and corresponding AA.3.2.1) where all the powers of the 
soul (the kusala dhamma) are referred to as converging to one 
point, in which they are unified, just as the rafters of a dome con- 
verge towards and are at-oned in the roof-plate. It is upon jhana 
and samadhi that the possession of iddhis, which are strictly speak- 
ing “powers” of the Spirit and not of the individual self, altogether 
depends. 


Tathagata. In support of the view that the reference of this 
word is to the Buddha’s advent (cf. my note in BSOS 9) may be 
cited A. 2.23 where the Buddha is “ Tathagata ” by virtue of his 
omniscience, infallibility, and because “as he teaches, so he does ” 
(yatha vadi ... tathé kari, as also in Sn. 357): in Sn. 340 and 
It. 430 the Buddha is tatha-vadi. Tatha-kari and tatha-vadi are 


*A.5.7 where in avitakka samadhi the Comprehensor is not aware of anything, 
and yet not without awareness (asa’vi). This is the position so fully stated in BU. 
4.3; although, curiously enough, D.3.127 pours contempt on the saying passam na 
passati, the very words of BU. 4.3.23 na pasyati pasyan. D.3.127 is a bad example 
of the tendency of the Pali texts to pervert the meanings of Sanskrit logoi in order to 
gain the victory over a straw man. 

*In the sense the “God is in all things self-intent,” “sees only himself,” and that 
the divine manner of knowing is “not by means of any object external to the knower.” 
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parallel to tathagata; tathagata then, from this point of view 
would be “ He who came thus saying and thus doing.” Sn. 957 
has buddham .. . tadim . . . dgatam, “ Buddha come hither in 
such a fashion.” S. 4.195 yathamaggo = Ariyan Eightfold Path is 
suggestive. DhA. 3. 226 tusita . . . dgato is another sense in which 
he is “ thus-come.” Lalita Vistara Ch. 26 (Lefmann p. 423) has 
dharmacakram pravartitam, yasya pravartanat, tathagata ity 
ucyate, “ It is because of his turning of the Wheel of the Law (or 
Principial Wheel) that he is called ‘ Tathagata’ ”; and this is 
confirmatory of the tatha-vadi tatha-ka7i explanation, since it is 
precisely the Dhamma that he teaches and the Dhamma that he 
“ does.” The text is no doubt an echo of D.3.135 (=A. 11. 23) 
where all that the Buddha has said, from the time of his Awaken- 
ing to that of his Decease, “ all that is just so and not otherwise, 
and therefore is he called Tathagata. For, O Cunda, what the 
Tathagata said, he does, and what he does is what he says ” (sab- 
bam tam tath’eva hoti, no annatha. Tasma tathagato’ti vuccati. 
Yathavadi, Cunda, tathakari, yathakari tathavadi) 1 So much 
for tathad. Agata occurs so often in connection with the Buddha’s 
coming, as to make the word-division tathd-gata very implausible; 
that dgata is likewise often found in connection with Agni affords 
additional evidence (dgamana is precisely “advent”). The 
Tathagata is the “'Thus-come ” with reference to any or all of the 
“ ways” of his coming, but especially with reference to his advent 
as one who “ practised what he preached.” Cf. sagatam (su- 
dgatam) , “ Welcome,” in saégatam bhante bhagavato, D.I. 179 = 
M. 1. 481; not to be confused with sugata, “ well-faring ” or “ well- 
fared,” a common epithet of the Buddha. 


Tejanam. I have long had in mind to compile a vocabulary of 
the Sanskrit and Pali terminology of archery. The two most diffi- 
cult words are kulmala and tejana. Pali contexts make the mean- 


* The concept is Vedic, cf. RV. 4.83.6 where (with reference to the Rbhus) satyam 
ticur nara eva hi cakruh. The perfect correspondence of thought, word and act is the 
Tathagata’s integrity. 

The Buddhist “Go thou and do likewise” may be cited from J.2.180, “Those 
who do what the Buddha has enjoined, follow the path of fortune” (ye ca kahanti... 
buddhena desitam, sotthim param gamissanti = nibbanam gacchanti) . 
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ing of the latter word sufficiently clear. The PTS Dictionary em- 
phasizes the sense of tij “to be sharp” and makes tejanam the 
point or shaft of an arrow or the arrow itself: we shall see, how- 
ever, that it is always a “heating” that is directly referred to 
and a “straightening” that is implied. We first consider the 
Sanskrit contexts. Tejanam is a factor in the make up of an 
arrow, but not any concrete part of the arrow. In RV. 9. 111. 22 
the fletcher (here simply karmara, “ wright”) plys his trade 
equipped with “dry reeds, feathers of birds, stones,’ and fire ” 
dyubhih, i.e. literally “ with flames,” and as Sayana comments 
tejanarthabhih, “for the purpose of heating,” hence as in RV. 1. 
53.4 etc., and in GRASSMANN’s sense 15 for div) . These four requi- 
sites correspond to the four factors of an arrow in AB. I. 25 where 
Soma is the shaft (salya), Varuna the feathers, Agni the point 
(anika) and Visnu the tejanam (as he is also in TS. 6.2.3.1) 2 
In AB. 3.26 where the arrow is resolved into its equivalents, the 
tejanam becomes the blindworm (andhahi). AV.6.57.1 is a pro- 
tection from the arrow “ of a single firing and a hundred shafts ” 
(ekatejanam satasalyam) by which we understand a flight of 
however many arrows proceeding from any one source (as many 


rays proceed from one sun), and more especially a protection 
from sunstroke. In AV.6.49.1 where “The ape devours the 
tejanam” (whatever may be meant) there is not necessarily any 
reference to an arrow.’ In AV. 5. 18.8 the teeth are metaphorically 
arrows and are tapasabhidigdhdah, literally “ well smeared by heat- 


1 Taken together, reference to stone arrow-heads here, and to arrow-heads of bronze 
in RV.6. 75.15, implies a “ chalcolithic” culture. 

2In SB. 3. 4. 4. 14-15, where it is a question of the making of the vajra (incidentally, 
the archetypal weapon, from which the sword, hammer or mace, and arrow are all 
“ derived”), Visnu is (1) kulmala and (2) that which lies “between” Agni and 
Soma as between day and night. Without discussing kulmala at length, I will only 
say that the equation kulmala = sandhi implied here agrees with the meaning of 
“fastening” (of point to shaft) which I find for kulmala as a factor in the make- 
up of an arrow, and with the gloss on AV. 3.24.2, rendered by Keith “thing to fasten 
(samslesa-) tip to shaft,” . . . not, however, “like a ferrule,” but either a cement or 
glue, or as in AB.3.26 a binding with “sinews” (snévani), as also in M. 1.429 
nahdaru. 

® (Vrsa-) kapi, perhaps a prototype of Hanuman, hence = Vayu, into whom the Fire 
(and all other “ half-deities ”) returns when it goes out, being thus swallowed up. 
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ing,” and 2b. 15 isur wa digdha . . . sa brahmanasyesur ghora, “ and 
like the arrow smeared, so is that arrow of the Brahman terrible.” 
It has generally been presumed that digdha in this and similar 
contexts (BrD. 5.133, explaining RV.6.75.15 dlakta . . . isvai; 
SB. 14. 9.4.8; R. 2.30.23 etc.) means “smeared with poison,” 
and this is no doubt correct in some cases; in M. 1. 429 sallena ... 
savisena galhapalepanena is certainly “with an arrow heavily 
smeared with poison,” but it will be seen that there are other 
ways and for other reasons that an arrow can be “ smeared.” 

We can now take up the Pali contexts. In M.2.105 and Dh. 
80 and 145 “ Irrigators lead the water, fletchers straighten their 
shafts (uswkara namayanti tejanam), carpenters shape (nama- 
yanti) the wood, the learned train themselves (attanam dama- 
yanti pandita) .” It will be observed that nam is not here literally 
to “ bend,” but to “ sway ” in the sense of “ control ” or “ manage,” 
and give the proper form to any material.* “ Fletchers straighten 
their shafts ” is a legitimate but not a literal translation of what 
is really “ Fletchers control their fire”; and this is in some respects 
a better rendering from the Buddhist point of view, according to 
which it is precisely by the proper control of the fire of life that 
the “ self ” is rectified. What is important in the present connec- 
tion, however, is the connection of a word implying heat with a 
metaphor that has all to do with a putting straight, an ordering 
of things in the way they should go, that is to say straight to their 
end. 

We can now conclude with the text of J.1.66 and the corre- 
sponding representation of the fletcher at work, at Bharhut 
(CUNNINGHAM, pl. 44, fig. 2). The “moral” is one of single- 
mindedness; the fletcher sees better with one eye closed, sighting 
along the arrow to see whether it is straight, and disregarding 
what might be simultaneously seen by the other eye, were it open. 
The text reads, tasmin samaye usukaro angarapalle usum tapetva 
kanjikena temetva ekam aksim nimilitva eken’olokento ujum 
karoti, “ Just then a fletcher, heating an arrow over a fire-pan, and 


* Nam is found already in AV.3.25.2 where galyam .. . tain susamnnatam krtva is 
rendered by Kern “ having made that arrow well-straightened.” 
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moistening it with paste, had one eye closed and looking with the 
other was straightening the arrow.” It should now be clear how 
it is that a heating (tejanam or tapas) is essential to the make-up 
of an arrow, but not a concrete part of an arrow. It appears also 
that an arrow may be smeared with a view to temporary soften- 
ing and not with poison: the expression tapasabhidigdhé and 
digdha in AV. 5.18.8, 15 imply then rather a straightening than 
a poisoning of the Brahman’s verbal shafts, which are “ terrible,” 
not as being venomous, but inasmuch as they fly “ straight to the 
point.” There is no evidence that tejanam ever refers to the 
sharpening of an arrow.® It is often possible to render tejanam 
literally by “ heat ” or “fire.” A rendering by shaft or arrow is 
possible if we assume the series of associated ideas, heat straight- 
ening, straight, and straight-going (rjita, RV.6.75.12; rju-ga, 
cited from a Lexikon as a kenning for “ arrow”): it is, in fact, 
in this way that in RV.1.110.5 tejanena (in spite of SAYANA’s 
tiksanena gastrena) must mean “with a (straight) rod,” a rod 
compared to an arrow or “ shaft ” of light, mamus tejanena here 
corresponding to rasminaé ... mame in RV. 8. 25. 18; that tejanam 
in AV. 1.2.4 (where it is the Axis Mundi, diva-skambha) is 


“fiery pillar”; and the tejanam in M. 2.105 = salyam, “ arrow,” 
in AV. 3.25.2, as can be clearly seen from the use of root nam 
in both contexts. 


Thipa. The original meaning of stupa, top, peak, head, dome 
etc. may be noted in D.3.117, where Nathaputta having died, 
the Nigantha doctrine and discipline are “ broken-headed and 
without protection ” (bhinna-thiipe appatisarane). In J. 6.117 
and Mhv. 31. 13 pajca-thiipa and pajca-thipika are “ five- 
domed ” (palaces). None of these references as given in the Dic- 
tionary, which knows of thipa only as “tomb” and “tope” 
(dhatu-gabbha). The Buddhist tomb is dhatu-gabbha by func- 
tion and thipa by its domed form, which corresponds to that of 
the cranium. 

5 An arrow is “whetted” literally or metaphorically by an incantation (brahma- 


samsita, RV.6.75.16) or by “worship” (updsanisitam, Mund. Up.2.2.4); just a 
sword is “ whetted” by an invocation of the Gale, SB. 1.2.4. 5-7. 
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Dikkhita. The purpose of the present article is to enquire 
whether or not the regular Buddhist ordination can be equated 
with initiation (dtksa) . The root occurs in Pali only very rarely, 
in dikkhita = diksita. In the Samyutta Nikaya 1.226 a prophet 
(isi = 7st; the word is also used of the Buddha and of Buddhist 
monks) is cira-dikkhita, “ long initiated,” explained by the Com- 
mentator as cira-pabbajita,’ “ long ordained as a Pilgrim.” Cira- 
pabbajita contrasts, of course, with navo acira-pabbajita, “ re- 
cently ordained a Pilgrim,” in other contexts, both terms being 
of common occurrence. In Jataka 5.138-9 we find cira-dakkhita 
referring to “prophets” (isayo) in the following of the Bod- 
hisattva Sarabhanga-Jotipala, who is unquestionably a solar 
principle; and this spelling is of interest because it preserves the 
form of the root daks, “to be able,” the basic value of diksita, 
“ initiated,” being precisely “enabled.” 

Taking now for granted the reader’s knowledge of the signifi- 
cance of initiation in India and elsewhere,* we shall argue that 
pabbajita has really the value diksita, and a fortiori that wpasam- 
pada has that of a more advanced initiation. The first ordinations 
were necessarily made by the Buddha himself, who used the 


significant words “ Come, medicant-monk ” (ehi-bhikkhu) , remi- 
niscent of the welcome, “Come” (ehi) addressed by the Sun to 
the would-be entrant who has rightly answered the question 
“Who art thou?” (Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana, 3.14.5, 


*It should be needless to say that “ordination” as such must be distinguished 
from “initiation” as such: the former, however significant, is merely the conferring 
of a specific “character” and comparable to the imposition of a new “form” on 
already “formed” material; the latter is always a second birth, the birth of another 
and new man, not a reformation of but a transformation of the man that was before. 
It does not follow that what has been called an ordination (in translation) may not 
in fact have been an initiation. In any case the Buddhist ordination is not the im- 
position of a “ priestly ” character; the monk is not a “ priest.” For a discussion of 
Buddhist ordination see Psalms of the Brethren, index, s. v. 

?The root meaning of pabbajati is to “go forth,” “go into exile,” and of the 
causative pabbdjati, to “be exiled” or “banished,” hence technically to abandon 
the indoor and household life and adopt that of the “ unroofed” Pilgrim. The Pilgrim 
carries his own roof (umbrella) about with himself. 

*See the comprehensive series of articles on “Initiation” published by M. René 
Gvénon in recent volumes’ of Etudes traditionelles. We hope to publish on some 
future occasion some of the principal Indian texts in which the subject is treated. 
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cf. Rimi, Mathnawi, 1. 3602-3). If designations such as “ Kins- 
man of the Sun” (ddicca-bandhu) are to be taken literally, as 
they must be for all those who are not misled by the “ historical ” 
form of the “ Buddha-legend,” this is sufficient to show that such 
ordinations were really initiations and invitations, in the etymo- 
logical senses of the words: the historical Buddha is surely an 
euhemerisation of the Vedic Agni, who is likewise “ awakened ” 
at dawn (usar-budh) and is the “ deity of the initiate” (agni 
vai diksitasya devata, Taittiriya Samhita, 3.1.3). Nor is any- 
thing changed in principle by the delegation of the power of 
ordination or initiation to others (who-are constantly referred to 
as “Sons of the Buddha,” e. g. S. 1. 192), such a transmission 
being equally necessary and regular in the most unquestionably 
orthodox conditions, and indeed inevitable if there is to be a trans- 
mission of a veritable gnosis from generation to generation. 
The original ordinations had conferred pabbaja (the status of 
“Pilgrim”) and upasampada (“ Full Attainment,” and almost 
literally the state of being an “ Adept”) simultaneously. After 
the delegation of power we find that both are still conferred 
together, but by a quorum of the mendicant-monks, upon those 
who having been tonsured and robed, repeated thrice the formula 
of “Taking Refuge.” We find then that wpasampada can only 
be conferred on the recommendation of a teacher, upon some 
younger monk who has come to him as a pupil. The teacher is 
called upajjhaya, literally “ one who is gone up near to,” the pupil 
a saddhiviharika, literally “ associate resident,” i. e. who lives with 
the teacher in daily intimacy. The relation is formally paternal; 
the pupil renders the teacher personal service. Before a teacher 
can receive another monk as pupil, he must himself have been 
fully ordained, must have been an “ Adept,” for at least ten years. 
Under these conditions he may, when he sees fit, propose the pupil 
as a candidate for upasampada to the monastic assembly; the 
pupil, for his part, formally requesting the assembly to “ extract 


3 Cf, Stnart, La légende du Bouddha, 1875, p. 425: “ (le) tréne du Bouddha substitué 
& Vancien autel brahmanique; (le Bouddha) perpétue sous une forme nouvelle la 
présence du feu sacré.” 
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me” (ullumpatu* mam), suggestive of the Brahmana formula 
“as a snake (ahi) might be freed from (nirmucyeta) its slough, 
or as one might draw (vivrhet) an arrow from a reed (mufjat) , 
so is he liberated (nirmucyate) from all evil” (Jaiminiya Brah- 
mana, 2.134, etc.).° A monk thus fully ordained or initiated 
might after ten years himself receive pupils. The succession of 
such Vinaya teachers from Upali to Mahinda is given in the Dipa- 
vamsa. All this has the appearance of the regular system of trans- 
mission from spiritual father to spiritual son (guru-parampara) 
in generation after generation, but with a specific adaptation to 
the more communal character of the Buddhist order of “ Pil- 
grims” (pabbajaka), who from the earliest times were thought 
of as a “ Congregation ” (samgha) rather than as solitaries. 
There are also internal evidences. Ordination involved the 
abandonment of one’s own and of one’s family name (nama- 
gotta) —“ just as when rivers reach the sea, they abandon their 
name and descent (pajahanti nama-gottani) ...,” the Pilgrim 
now becoming a “Son of Buddha” (sakya-putto, Udana 55). 


* The Satapatha Braihmana, 3.1.4.1 describes diksé as an audgrabhana or “lifting 
up” (from this world to that of the gods), and it is to this expression that the 
Buddhist designation of ordination as an ullumpana seems to correspond. M. A. Préau 
calls my attention to the fourteenth stanza of the Paramartha-sdra of ABHINAVAGUPTA, 
where it is said that it is the function of the mantras, “by their conducive nature 
(anugraha-svabhavat) to extricate animal-men” (pasin uddhartum) . 

5 This well-known series of similes recurs in Majjhima Nikdaya 2. 17 (and Digha Nikaya 
1,77, cf. 1.84), “I have shown my disciples the means (patipannd, with reference to 
contemplative practices already listed) whereby they can create (abhinimminanti, abhi- 
implying a super- or transformation, where the simple nimminanti would mean only 
a formation) out of this body (the aforesaid kayo riipi caitummahabhitiko, the formal 
body based on the four elements) another formal body of intellectual substance 
(atinam kayam .. . ripim manomayam = D.1.34 afiio atta dibbo riipi manomayo), 
complete with all its limbs and members, and with transcendental faculties (abhi-n- 
indriyam, but in D.1.34 and 1.77 ahinindriyo, not deprived of any faculty). It is 
just as if a man should draw out (pabbdéheyya = pravrhet) an arrow (istkam) from 
a reed (mufjamhda), or a sword from its scabbard, or a snake (ahim) from its slough. 
He is aware that arrow and reed are two different things, that sword and scabbard 
are different things, that snake and slough are different things; he is aware that the 
arrow is just what has been extracted from (pabbalhoprabrdha) the reed, etc.” With 
this body of intellectual substance he enjoys omniscience (abhiind) and is a Mover- 
at-will as far as the Brahma-heavens (ydva brahmaloka pi kayena vasam vattenti). 
This is the answer to the question asked in Sutta Nipdta 508 ken’attana gacchati 
brahmalokam, “ By what ‘self’ does one reach the Brahma heavens? ” 
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Ordination is, in fact, a second birth: we find together with yato 
jato, “ from the time I was born ” such expressions as yato ariyaya 
jatiya jato, “from the time I was born of the Ariyan kin” (Maj- 
jhima Nikaya, 2.103), i.e. as a sakya-putto, a “ Buddha-son,” 
and even more explicit the passage in which Kassapa speaks of 
his perfect mastery and calls himself a “ Natural son of the 
Blessed One, born of his mouth, born of the Dhamma, fashioned 
by the Dhamma, and an heir of the Dhamma (Samyutta Nikaya, 


2.921) .° 
Nor is it by any means anyone or everyone that can be or- 


dained. As an example of intellectual qualification there can be 
cited the case of the “ Long-haired Fire-men” (aggika jatila, i.e. 


°In the Agafifia Sutta (D.3.84) where these formulae recur, it is explained that 
they are applicable only to those whose faith (saddha) in the Buddha is settled, radical, 
well-grounded, and such that they cannot be robbed of it. The Sutta as a whole is an 
admirable description of the Fall and Regeneration of man, though at D.3.81-2 it 
affords a good example of the childish level to which the Pali texts can descend for 
controversial purposes; here the Brahman claim to be “ Natural sons of Brahma, born 
of his mouth, etc.” is ridiculed, and refuted(!) by the argument that Brahmans like 
other men are visibly born of woman, despite the identification of Buddha with 
Brahma (or Brahman) at 3. 84. The intention of the Pali text is evidently to dis- 
tinguish the Brahman by human birth from the Brahma = Arahat who becomes a son 
of God by adoption; but in order to make this distinction the real significance of RV. 
10.90 is perverted. Equally childish is the argument of the Tevijja Sutta (D. 1.235 f.) 
that the Vedas are futile, because of the different “paths” that are taught in their 
schools; the Brahman protagonist rightly maintains that all alike are straight roads 
to Brahma (i.e. Prajapati), but the Buddha is made to say that this is ridiculous, 
because the Brahmans themselves do not claim to have seen Brahma or to know where 
he is—an argument of really astonishing puerility. In the same way Samyutta Nikaya 
1. 61-62 where it is well said that “ World’s end is within you,” but it is pretended 
that the Rohita of Aitareya Brahmana 7.15 did not know this and had thought that 
World’s End could be reached by an actual locomotion. Or again Digha Nikdya 3.127 
where the meaning of passam na passati (= Brhadéranyaka Up., 4.3.23 na pasyati 
pasyan vai) is distorted. Passages such as these show clearly enough that the Pali canon 
includes much that is of purely human, and all-too-human origin. It is in spite of such 
passages that a fairly thorough study of the Pali texts has led us to believe that the 
early Buddhist dhamma is essentially orthodox and only superficially heterodox. We 
believe that the Buddha meant what he said when he affirmed that he “had found 
the ancient path and followed it” (Samyutta Nikdya, 2.106, reflecting Brhadéranyaka 
Up. 4.4.8), viz. that “ancient” (path) which the Brahmans of old are said to have 
remembered (Samyutta Nikadya, 4.117) but which others have forgotten (Digha 
Nikaya 3. 81-82), the “ primordial walk with Brahman” of Digha Nikdya 3.40. We 
believe that the Buddha came “ not to destroy but to fulfil the law.” 
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Brahman ascetics whose deity was Agni) who could be given 
upasampada immediately, without the usual four month’s pro- 
bation (parivdsa) because they were already kammavddino and 
kiriyavadino,’ i.e. believed in the “causal origination” of all 
phenomena whatever, and at the same time that there is an 
“ ought to be done,” to be contrasted with an “ ought not to be 
done,” or “ savoir-faire ” to be contrasted with a “ laissez-faire ” 
(the opposites of these positions are well known “ heresies ” from 
the Buddhist point of view). We need not cite here from the 
Cullavagga the long list of disqualifications, but only say that 
these may be either moral, intellectual or physical, the physical 
disqualifications including a great variety of deformities and 


diseases.® 
Where, as in Burma, it is the rule for everyone to become a 


monk for a limited time, or when a Buddhist king is temporarily 
ordained,® it would appear that this temporary retreat from the 


* The opposites of these positions are well-known “heresies” (miccd-ditthi) from 
the Buddhist point of view, as they must be from that of any orthodox teaching. 
Expressed in Christian terms, kammavdda is the doctrine that all “accidents” are 
causally originated, nothing whatever happening by chance or because of any direct 
divine intervention; kirityavdda that there is an “ ought-to-be-done” and an “ ought- 
not-to-be-done ” (akiriya). It should be noted, however, that akiriyavdda as a heretical 
doctrine implies that there is “not-an-ought-to-be-done” and corresponds to the 
“amoralism” with which the Amaurians were charged in the Middle Ages. In the 
same connection it should be observed that while the moral values are, if anything, 
over-emphasized in Buddhism (a fact closely connected with its especially Ksatriya 
character), it is not pretended that right conduct is of more than a necessary dis- 
positive value in relation to the final attainment: as is clearly shown in the Parable 
of the Raft (Majjhima Nikdya, 1. 135) where conduct is a “boat” to be abandoned 
when the “ Farther Shore” has been reached, and in Dhammapada 267 where those 
who have rejected virtue and vice alike (yo ca pufiiian ca papam bahetva) can rightly 
be called “ walkers with God in this world” and “ mendicant-monks.” 

® Nagas (serpents of partly human character but retaining ophidian characteristics) 
are disqualified, even though they may be moved by the best intentions. To this 
corresponds the “ folk-lore ” principle, that mermaids cannot as such acquire a “ soul,” 
but must be “ married” to a human being, at the same time losing their scaly tails, 
which are changed into feet, so that no trace of their ophidian origin remains. In 
reality, of course, it is always a Solar Hero that “marries” the mermaid (ndgini), 
and to this situation (that of Apala in relation to Indra) can be applied the words 
of Donne, “ Nor ever chaste unless Thou ravish me.” 

® For the cases of Asoka and of the Chinese Emperor Wu-ti, both of whom took 
orders without effective abdication see Vincent Smiru, Early History of India, 
1924, p. 168. 
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world corresponds exactly to that of the Vedic Sacrificer (yaja- 
mana)*® who devotes himself and, being initiated (diksita), is 
during the operation no longer himself, no longer “this man,” 
un tel, until when the operation is relinquished he returns to him- 
self, from the Truth to the Falsehood, and becomes once more 
“who he really is ” in the worldly sense, So-and-so by name and 
lineage. 

Buddhist ordination, we conclude, has not only the appearance 
but also the significance of an initiation. The only possible 
alternative would be to regard it as a pseudo- or even counter- 
initiation. The latter alternative is manifestly out of the ques- 
tion: * nor can the former be entertained by anyone who accepts 
the texts in their entirety, in which the Buddha is described as 
more than man and as of Agni’s and solar lineage. 


Natthika. Literally a “ There-is-not-ist,” or a little more freely 
“ Nothing-morist,” the term is used in Sanskrit and Pali alike to 
mean approximately what is meant by our “ skeptic,” “mate- 


rialist,” “ pragmatist,” or “atheist.” The man who maintains 
“There is no other world” (natthi paro loko)* despite the fact 


7°In this connection it is worthy of note that yajamana is a form that may be 
either reflexive or passive, and thus means both “ Sacrificer” and “Sacrificed.” That 
the Sacrificer who is also a Comprehensor of the ritual is really a “ sacrificer of him- 
self” (dtma-yajni) is repeatedly affirmed (e. g. Satapatha Brahmana 10. 2.6. 13-14), 
and this is also true of the Christian sacrifice (the Mass). 

1 The Puranas in which the Buddha is reckoned an avatar of Visnu consider that 
he was born as a deceiver in order to lead astray the enemies of the Devas. We are 
more inclined to think that (as in Mark 4. 11-12) the Buddhist dhamma is presented 
in a form that could easily be misunderstood (cf. for example Digha Nikdya 3.40 
where it is described as “hard to be understood by you who are of different views, 
another tolerance, other tastes, other allegiance and other training”), and that it 
could have enlightened some (“to whom it is given to know the mystery of the 
kingdom of God”) and deluded others (“them that are without, lest at any time 
they be converted, and their sins should be forgiven them”). I have known a modern 
scholar to admit that “ temperament and training” alike prevented his acceptance of 
traditional points of view. The Indian pandit rarely attempts to correct the European 
scholar who may entertain what he knows is a false view: one has to ask the right 
question before one gets the right answer. The Buddhist dhamma in the same way, 
like many other “ secret doctrines” protects its own “secret.” What is in any case 
highly significant is the synthesis of Saiva and Bauddha cults that is so conspicuous 


in the Indian Middle Ages. 
*Cf. J. 5. 22 where the uwcchedavadi (“ Annihilationist,” “ Materialist”) is defined 


4 
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that “ There is assuredly another world ” (santam yeva, kho pana 
param lokam) * and as against “ Arhats versed in the other world ” 
(paraloka-viduno) is “ a bad-liver, a man of false view (heretic) , 
a denier ” (dussilo . . . miccha-ditthi natthikavado, M. 1. 403, cf. 
A. 2.31 and §.3.73). Natthika in S.1.96 does not mean “ empty 
of hand” or “one who refuses alms” (!) but a “denier” as 
above: we cannot understand the translator’s comment “ we find 
no parallel to this term.” In §.2.17 natthita, “ Not-ism” and 
atthita, “ Is-ism”’ are the two extreme views of denial and affirma- 
tion which are popularly maintained with respect to what may 
be called the question of the reality or persistent identity of the 
world or of the individual, in which connection it is further de- 
bated whether it is the same individual who in this life or in 
another both acts and reaps the reward of acts, or whether one 
acts and another reaps. The Buddha teaches a Middle Way ” of 
“Causal Origination ” (paticcasamuppdda) according to which 
“things ” are to be regarded without any “in themselves ” * and 
only as phenomena (ripa) that have arisen in such and such a 
way (yatha-bhitam, “as-become”), viz. in an ordered causal 
sequence. The gist of this doctrine (stated again very clearly in 


M. 1.421) has been admirably summarized by the translator in 
Kindred Sayings 2.18, note: “The subject of the resulting ex- 
perience is himself the result of the causal experience, as much 


as one who maintains that “There is no such thing as going from this world to 
another; this world is cut off” (ito paraloko-gata néma natthi, ayam loko ucchijjati) . 
In J. 6. 225 the same heresy is supported by the argument “for who has ever come 
back thence?” (ko tato hi idhdgato), an appeal to the common experience that the 
dead do not return (as stated also in D. 2. 226 and J. 2. 242 and in accordance with 
the normal doctrine of the Brahmanas and Upanisads, SB. 2. 6.1.6, 18.8. 4.12 etc. and 
CU. 8.2.8). 

1 Cf. Udana 80, atthi ajatam abhitam akatam asamkhatam, “There is an Unborn, 
Unbecome, Not-made, Without-composition.” 

? Boeruius, De duab. nat. 7. maintains that faith holds a middle course between 
contrary heresies. Fact and fiction alike are “what we make of.” our observations; 
neither is an absolute, or more than a useful fagon de parler, neither are any but 
statistical proofs available for the recognition of fact or fiction. Truth itself is 
transcendent with respect to fact and fiction alike, as is Goodness with respect to 
virtue and vice, and Beauty with respect to lovely and unlovely. 

* No Buddhist would deny that appearances appear. If our apprehension of these 
appearances can be corrected by closer observation, it may serve practical ends, but 
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and as little identical as is, say, the tree with the seedling” (or 
the child with the man). For us today, whose view is animistic 
and whose interests are psychic rather than spiritual, and who 
think accordingly of a sentient identity as persisting through life 
or even after death,‘ this would be an “ Is-ist ” solution.’ But for 
the Buddhist (as for PLato, Symposium as cited in Indian Culture, 
3, 26, note 2, cf. PLutarcu, Moralia, 392°) this does not follow: 
the persistence of an identity even from day to day is not a “ fact ” 
but a merely “conventional truth”; the fact is that as in the 
monkey parable of S. 2. 95 “ will, mind, knowledge (cittam, mano, 
vinnhanam, i.e. the whole mental personality) , this every day and 
every night arises (wppajjati) as one thing and is destroyed 


the better observation is still only the actual or theoretical registration of an appear- 
ance (shape), and so on ad infinitum. This will apply even if “things” are reduced to 
mathematical formulae, which are still “shapes.” The question “Is there a thing in 
itself? ” is meaningless: we can only ask “Is there a form corresponding to the matter 
(dimension or number)?” The traditional answer assumes the existence of such a 
form or idea of the thing, as its eternal reason; this is a “ reality,” but observe that 
we are now no longer dealing with a seif-subsistent thing “in itself” but with the 
thing “ in intellect ” and consubstantial with this intellect. It is in this sense that the 
metaphysician is a “realist”: popular and scientific “realism” (= philosophical 
“nominalism ”) coincides with “ aestheticism’ and “ sentimentality.” 

“Few if any materialists have attempted to disprove the immortality of the “so 
by adducing its manifest mutability, or by the argument that whatever has had a 
beginning in time must also end in time. That the scientist would rather disprove the 
spiritualist’s “phenomena” than disprove the latter’s interpretations of them is 
significant of the former’s real position. For the metaphysician the phenomena, 
however well attested, are of no more interest than any other phenomena; but his 
interpretation of them is very different from the spiritualist’s (cf. René Guénon, 
L’erreur spirite). The attitude of orthodox religion (essentially one of indifference) is 
also very “correct ”; in any case only the “ intellectual virtues” survive, and these 
are certainly not those that the “dear departed” are said to display. How far the 
Buddhist is from the spiritualistic position appears not only in the whole treatment of 
“individuality ” (liberation being precisely from the “personality” for the survival 
of which the spiritualist adduces “ proofs”), but conspicuously in Sn. 774 where the 
question “ What shall we come to be after death” (kim su bhavissdma ito cutase) 
is one that can only be asked by ignorant worldlings. 

5 The doctrine of “Causal Origination” is expressly described as “ profound” and 
“hard to be understood” by those who of an altogether different temperament and 
training (S. 2.92 and 2. 267, D. 3. 40, etc.). 

*Prurarcn, Moralia, 392 D: “ Dead is the man of yesterday, for he is passed into 
the man of today; and the man of today is dying as he passes into the man of 
tomorrow. Nobody remains one person, nor is one person . . . Our senses, through 
ignorance -of reality, falsely tell us that what appears to be, is.” 
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nirujjhati) as another,” and as in the parable of the chariot,’ 
S. 1.135 where the name of “ essence ” (satta) is said to be given 
only conventionally (sammucca) to what is not really a simple 
substance, but an aggregate. In the same way at death “ the soul 
and body that were in a previous becoming is destroyed without 
residue and another steps forward ” (pirimabhave nama-riipam 
asesam niruddham, annam uppannam, Vis. 414), and it is a 
heresy to maintain that “this consciousness (idam viihanam) 
concurs and migrates (samdhdvati samsarati) without loss of 
identity (anannam, M. 1.256) ; ® and yet it cannot be said that 
death is an automatic release from evil and from works (Mil. 72) 
because “ beings (satta) are the heirs of acts (kamma-dayada) .” ° 
It must never be overlooked that traditional doctrine makes no 
distinction in principle between our daily deaths and births and 
death and birth “ when the time comes”: this together with an 
understanding of what is meant by the two selves *° (in Buddhism 
the great or fair and little or foul selves) are essential to a grasp 
of any Indian scripture. As to the survival of personality, whether 
from day to day or life to life, the Buddha teaches a Middle Way 
of understanding—that of continuity without identity. 


It remains only to add that the corresponding Skr. nastika and 
nastikya = natthita are found in Brahmanical contexts. In MU. 
2.5 nastikyam is grouped with fear, hunger, anger, ignorance, etc. 
in a long list of tamasa qualities: BG. 2. 42 gives the sense of Pali 
natthika, but not the word itself, thus, “ Flowery words are uttered 
by the stolid, whose delight is in the literal sense of the Vedas, 
saying ‘ There is nothing more’” (nadnyad astiti vadinah) . In the 


* The “chariot” in Indian scripture generally is the psycho-physical vehicle, itself 
an aggregate, in which the simple substance of the Spirit “ rides.” 

® Cf. in M.1.866 alam . . . aftnathattdya, “ Have you had enough of otherness? ” 
i.e. “of the vicissitudes ” of life. 

® For inheritance in this sense see BU. 1.5.17 and Kaus. Up.2.15 (pitaputriyam 
sampratti or sampraddnam) and JB.1.18.10 tasya putré dayam upayanti. 

1°'The one an essence (spiritual or intellectual), the other an existence (psycho- 
physical and sensitive). In Christianity, the soul to be saved and soul to be lost in 
Luke 17.33, or hated, Luke 14.26, the spirit as sundered from soul in Heb. 4. 12: 
the soul to be “ hated” being precisely the psyche of the “ psychologist.” So also for 
Rimi, “the soul (nafs) is hell” (Mathnawi, I.1875): cf. JUB. IV. 26, mano narakah, 


etc. 
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same way KU.2.6, although not mentioning the term nastika, 
actually defines the “ Nothing-morist ” in words identical with 
those of M. 1.403 and J.5.228 cited above; viz. as one “ Who 
holds that ‘ There is no other world but this’” (ayam loko nasti 
para iti mani), i.e., who denies that there are possibilities other 
than possibilities of manifestation. For Manu nastikya is an 
ahetuvada and effectively an acchedavada: we find in 3.65 that 
“ by the denial of causality, families are soon destroyed” (nasti- 
kyena ca karmanam kulany asu vinasyanti) , which we understand 
to mean that to deny the inheritance of the father’s karmic 
character by the son is to deny the reality of filiation, and thus 
o “destroy the family,” as traditionally understood: for from 
this point of view, where there is no hereditary transmission of a 
vocation and a character, therefore no family line. In the same 
way Manu 8. 22, a kingdom infested by nastikas is destroyed; in 
2.11, and 3.150, nastikas are grouped with thieves, belittlers of 
the Veda, outcasts, Siidras, etc. and in 4.163 and 11.67 nastikya 
is coupled with belittling the Veda and with murder.** 


1 That from an Indian point of view the lineage ceases as soon as characteristic 
habit of the family is neglected is clearly seen in the Makhadeva Sutta (M. 2. 75-83); 
it is the “lovely custom” (kalyana vatta) of this royal line that when the barber 
finds the first grey hair in the king’s head, the king adopts the religious life and hands 
over the kingdom to his son; this tradition is maintained for 84000 years, but broken 
at last, the Buddha remarking “ When on the part of one of two successive persons 
there is a breaking down of such a lovely custom, the former of them is the last (of 
the line),” so tesam antimapuriso hott. In the same way the carpenter whose son 
should become a shopkeeper would certainly be considered the last of his line. A 
memory of the same point of view survives in the attitude of the parent whose son 
or daughter has committed some heinous offence and who says “ You are no child of 
mine,” or even simply “ disinherits” the child. The extension of a lineage is literally 
the repeated rebirth of fathers in sons; each of whom is thought of as taking his 
father’s place in the world. This is the principle of hereditary vocation, and it under- 
lies all the resistance that is offered to the breakdown of the caste system in accord- 
ance with which one’s function is determined by heredity and not by personal choice. 
It would hardly be possible to deny that in modern times and before our eyes 
“ civilization ” (in this sense, that of the Indian “family and kingdom”) has been 
destroyed by skepticism (materialism), individualism (involving free choice of occupa- 
tion) and the “rise” (to power) of the proletariat (Sidra). In a Dictatorship there 
is government hres a single Sidra, in a Soviet government by a few Sidras, and a 
Democracy government by many Siadras; none of these conditions correspond to Indian 
conceptions of civilisation or order; what the modern terms progress is for the tradi- 
tionalist disintegration. 
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We conclude that the nastika is a nominalist, a denier especially 
of any but empirical truths: and that the word can best be ren- 
dered by “skeptic,” a word that has the further advantage of 
corresponding in value to Pali ditthika, generally in the bad sense 
of one who entertains false opinions. 


Naga. While in the vast majority of cases naga as type or epithet 
of the Buddha or other Arhat is “ elephant,” there is a text of 
special interest, the Vammika (Valmiki) Sutta, M. 1. 142-145, in 
which the khinasava bhikkhu, i.e. Arhat, is typified by a naga 
that is unquestionably a cobra. A certain Deva appears to the 
elder Kumara Kassapa and says “ Almsman, almsman, this is an 
ant-hill that flames by day and smokes by night.” The Brahman 
answers “Take a spade, Sumedha, and dig it up.”* The Deva 
accordingly digs, and unearths a variety of objects, which he is 
told to reject, and to dig further. At last he comes to a cobra 
(naga), and says, “ A cobra, your reverence” (bhadante). The 
Brahman answers “ Let it be, harm it not, pay it honour.” 

At this point something is missing; it must be understood that 
the Deva asks fifteen questions about what has been found, and 
that Kassapa cannot answer them. The Deva then tells Kassapa 
to put the questions to the Buddha, whose answer will be con- 
vincing. He does so, and the Buddha explains that the inter- 
pretation (adhivacanam) of the ant-hill is “the body,” of the 
fire “ acts,” of the smoke “ thoughts,” of the Brahman “ the Tatha- 
gata, the Arahat, the Fully-awakened ”; of Sumedha an “ almsman 
still a pupil,” of the spade the “Aryan insight,” of the digging 
“heroic effort,” ? of the various objects “bonds, etc. to be re- 
jected,” and of the cobra (naga) * “ the almsman freed of the foul 


1 CHALMER’s version confuses the speakers; it is quite clear from the sequence of the 
text that “Brahman” refers to Kassapa, and “Sumedha” to the Deva. From 
DhA. 3.147 we learn that the Deva had been a monk in the time of the Buddha 
Kassapa and had arisen in the Brahma-world as a non-returner but not yet fully 
perfected. 

® Digging for buried treasure, in a spiritual sense, appears several times in RV. 

*In the chapter immediately following, two Arahats are described (M. 1.151) as 
“two great ndgas,” and it is probable that in this case also it is néga as “snake” 
rather than naga as “elephant” that is meant. In Mahavagga 1.24-25 where the 
Buddha overcomes Ahi-naga in the Jatila fire-temple he is referred to as manussa- 
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issues (khindsava bhikkhu): Let him be, harm him not, do him 
honor.” We learn from J. 1.147 and DhA. 3. 147 that as a result 
of these interpretations Kassapa became an arahat. 

In one other context (S. 5. 47, cf. 5.63) the attainment of ma- 
turity by almsmen is compared to the development of young 
snakes (or eels)* who are born in the hills and go down to the 
sea by way of the lakes and rivers, only attaining their full de- 
velopment in the sea, which is here an equivalent of nibbana, 
amata (see.“ Samudda ”) . 

It is thus firmly established that naga in the ophidian sense 
may be the symbol of an Arhat or Buddha. Further evidence is 
afforded by Dh. 179 “That Buddha whose ‘ pasture’ is infinite 
(ananta-gocaram) , being without feet (apadam, a kenning for 
‘ snake,’ and implying also ‘ leaving no track ’) , by what track can 
you track him down?” (kena padena nessatha). This text is 
closely affiliated to BU.3.8.8 where the Brahman is acaksuh- 
srotram tad apany apadam ... anantaram and Mund. Up. 1. 2.6 
where the Brahman is adrsyam agrahyam agotram avarnam 
acaksuhsrotram tad apany apddam etc., and, it may be added 
with Shams-i-Tabriz, “The last step, to fare without feet ” and 


“Tn me is no ‘I’ and no ‘ We,’ I am naught, without head, without 
feet ” (NicHotson, Shams-i-Tabriz, pp. 137, 295) . 

At the same time we have wished to point out the parallel in 
Greek mythology, where not only may Zeus (= Dyaus Pitr = Va- 
runa = apara Brahman = Buddha parinibbuto) be represented as 


naga and here naga has certainly its ophidian sense; that the Buddha “fights fire 
with fire” (tejasé tejam) corresponds to TS. 5. 2. 4. 1 where the kindled Agni and 
“the Agni that was before hate one another.” In many other contexts the value of 
naga is uncertain. 

“The word is naga, but the description suggestive rather of an imperfect knowledge 
of the life-history of eels than of snakes. If eels were regarded as “snakes” this may 
in part account for the characteristic association of négas with the Waters, but does 
not affect the symbolic values. 

Naga is probably also “snake” in M. 1.386 ndgasssa pantasenassa khinasamyo- 
janassa. Elsewhere naga as a symbol or epithet of the perfected Buddha or Arhat is 
usually “elephant,” and always, of course where the symbol of the hatthi-pada is 
involved, naga = hatthi, gaja. It is from a different point of view, of course, that the 
elephant’s track can be followed up, as for example in Mil. 346 yathaé pi gajardjassa 
padam disvana and similar texts corresponding to the doctrine of the vestigium pedis 
in Brahmanical contexts and in Christianity. 
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a snake, but the Hero entombed is also a snake: Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, fig. 96 (the snake 
is assuredly within the tomb) is the very picture of an Indian 
thipa such as is erected for the Buddha (passim), or any pari- 
nibbuto bhikkhu (Udana 8). Without pursuing the subject fur- 
ther we shall only remark that if the snake is the symbol both of 
an imperfect nature to be abandoned and of a perfected nature 
to be realized, this corresponds to the double value of “non- 
being” (1) as a natural evil to be escaped from and (2) as a 
supernatural good to be attained, and to the polarity that is proper 
to all “ negative ” symbols, which imply on the one hand a pri- 
vation and on the other a freedom from any limiting affirmation. 


Niccakappam. At M. 1.249, where after delivering a discourse, 
the Buddha says that he composes and settles his heart, focuses 
it and synthesizes it (cittam santhapemi sannisademi ekodi-karomi 
samadahami) and that this is in conformity with the former 
samadhi, “in which niccakappam niccakapam viharami,” the 
translator renders by “in which I always dwell.” This is to con- 
fuse niccakappam with niccakalam: the meaning is “ which I 
enjoy, or in which I rest, whenever I will.” “ Always,” indeed, 
contradicts both the sense of the present context, in which the 
Buddha speaks of himself as entering into this samadhi at a cer- 
tain time, and that of such passages as M.1.482 in which the 
Buddha’s knowledge as a man, as “ Gotama, now waking and now 
sleeping,” from his knowledge in contemplation. 


Nibbayati, nibbana. It is familiar that nibbdna = nirvana im- 
plies the extinction of a flame. Nirvana is literally “ not-blowing,” 
or more technically, “despiration”: nibbutam =nirvatam thus 
corresponding to avdtam in RV. 10. 129. 2, tad ekam anid avatam 
being the exact equivalent of Eckuart’s “ Da diu zwei apgriinde 
in einer glicheit sweben gegeistet und engeistet (“ equally spirated, 
despirated ”) , da ist ein hdhez wesen” (Preirrer, p. 517). The 
PTS Dictionary, s. v. nibbana starts, however, with the erroneous 
statement that nir-vd means to “ blow,” ignoring the regularly 
privative value of nis. Insofar as nibbana depends upon nirva, 
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then, it implies an extinction or death by ceasing to blow, i.e. 
ceasing to breathe, and not an extinction by blowing “ which lat- 
ter process,’ as the Dictionary remarks with unconscious per- 
tinence to the history of the idea, “rather tends to incite the fire 
than to extinguish it ”: Agni being in fact very often referred to 
as “ quickened ” (jutah) or “churned” (mathitah) by the Gale 
(of the Spirit) ,* Vata, Vayu, Matarisvan, with whom he can also 
be identified, in accordance with the principle that both Agni and 
Vayu are “ self-kindled ” (RV. 1. 12.6; AB. 2. 34). Furthermore 
(Dictionary, 7b.) the earlier references are “ to the fire going out, 
rather than to the fire being put out,” for which there are excel- 
lent metaphysical reasons as well as those “ ethical” reasons to 
which the Dictionary refers. The question of a being “ blown 
out ” does not, in fact, arise at any time in connection with the 
history of nirva. The Dictionary, s.v. nibbapeti (causative of 
nibbayati) has, indeed, “ to make cool by blowing ” (this repeats 
the error noted above) and cites RV. 10. 16. 13 nirvapaya, ad- 
dressed to Agni, who is as a matter of fact besought to cool the 
ground that he has burnt, the still smouldering pyre; but here 
nirvapaya (causative imperative) is by no means “ make cool by 
blowing,” but “ make cease to breathe,” or “ cease to blow,” and 


in this way extinguish his own flames. To “ cool,” though not by 
a “blowing” (which would not cool, but only fan the flame) is 
thus a proper sense of nirvd, causative; it occurs thus in J. 3. 157 


> 


sabbam nibbapaye daram, “ cool all my fever” and survives in 
Brajabuli, e.g. na nibhay hiyara aguni, “It cannot quench the 
flame at my heart” (SEN, S., History of Brajabuli literature, 1935, 
p. 406). I cannot believe that nibbayati or nibbana have any- 
thing to do with any root (vr) meaning to “ cover ”; for example 
J.6.196 jala . . . nibbadyati is simply “the fire ceases to draw,” 
and so “ goes out.” 

We can now proceed to notice some of the Pali and Sanskrit 
contexts in which nibbayati, or its equivalents, distinctly mean a 
“ going out ” of the fire, which is a death in the same sense that 


? For Agni’s despiration, because of which he would go out, and contrasted with his 
being kept ablaze by fanning or a supply of fuel, cf. SB. 11.8.3. 7. 
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we speak of the fire as “ dying down.” The sense in which the fire 
“ goes out” is almost always, in fact, parabolical, the reference 
being to the extinction of the flame of life. In M. 1. 487 the fire is 
“gone out for want of fuel” (andharo nibbuto) ,? that food or 
fuel, of course, by which the empirical consciousness is supported 
throughout “ life”: S. 1. 236 refers to the “ going out of a flame ” 
(pajjotassa nibbanam) : Sn.19 has “My roof yawns wide, my fire’s 
gone out ” (vivata chado, nibbuto gini) . Needless to say, too, that 
there are many kinds of “ fire,” and that in many cases it is spe- 
cifically the fire of anger (kodha, A. 4.90), or more often the fires 
of passion, delusion and defect (raga moha dosa, S. 4.261) that 
are extinguished. In Sanskrit contexts vd, nirvd are usually found 
with direct reference to spiration e. g. KB. 7. 9 where it is a ques- 
tion of the “breaths” (pranah), and these “though blowing 
(vantah) in various directions do not blow out” (na nirvanti; 
Kertn’s version) .. When it is specifically a question of the going 
out of a fire, which no longer “draws” (air) the usual verb is 
udan * in which the meanings of “ aspire ” and “ expire ” are com- 
bined: thus in CU. 4. 3. 1 yada agnir udvayati vayum apyeti, 
“When the Fire gives up its breathing (dies out), it enters the 


Gale,” echoing SB. 10. 3. 3. 8 “ When the Fire goes out (yada 
agnir anugacchati) it is into the Gale that it then blows out 
(vayum tarhi anidvati), wherefore they say ‘It has expired’ ” 
(udavasit). In the same way for the Sun, Moon, and Quarters 
“established in the Gale, they are born again of the Gale, for- 
sooth” (vdyor . .. punar jayante, are “born of the Spirit”). 
“And the Comprehensor thereof, when he departs from this 


* Just as in MU. 6.34 “ As fire, of fuel destitude, is quenched in its own source, so 
the will (cittam) by the destruction of its versions is quenched (upasdémyate) in its 
own source.” The hermeneutic interpretation of nibbana as nir-vana, “ without wood,” 
“ without fuel,” is based on this aspect of the decease of the fire of life. Anadhara = 
anabhoga as interpreted by Mus in the sense “not deriving nourishment from any 
external source.” 

* Cf. JUB. 1. 2. 5-6. 

“Note that uddna in the sense of a “spontaneous utterance” is much rather an 
“aspiration ” (actually, not in the sense of “ ambition”) than an “inspiration.” It 
is a product of the speaker’s own elevation. So Mrs. Ruys Davins rightly translates 
Udana (the book so called) by “ Verses of Uplift ” (ignoring, of course, the vernacular 
and social meaning of “ uplift ”). 
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world . . . enters into the Gale with his life-breath, and being in 
and of it (etanmaya eva bhutva) he becomes whichever of these 
divinities he will, and moves at will” (ilayati, Siyana samcarati, 
cestati) .© In the same way Prasna Up. 3. 9 “ For those whose 
fiery-energy has expired, so that their fiery-energies are quenched 
(tejo ha va udanas tasmad upasantatejah) there is a regeneration 
(punar bhavam) , by way of the consistence of the powers-of-the- 
soul in the intellect.” There can be no question but that the 
Buddhist nibbayati preserves the values which are contained in 
the older texts on despiration. 

Our principal purpose in this note, however, is to emphasize 
that nibbana, and a fortiori parinibbana, is always a death or trans- 
formation, and to make it clear in what sense the death is a sum- 
mum bonum, and coincident with a regeneration and the power 
of resurrection. Parinibbdna is, in fact, synonymous with the 
parimara of AB. 8.28, SA. 4. 12-13 and Kaus. Up. 2. 12,° where 
“ entering into the Gale, and being dead, yet they do not die, be- 
cause they rise again,” with application alike to the divinities 
and to oneself. Pari- is not so much “round about” as (1) 
“thoroughly ” in the sense that “The kingdom of God is for 
none but the thoroughly dead” and (2) “towards” or “in” as 
when we speak of “ dying in the Lord ”: who in these contexts 
as in those cited above is Brahman identified with “ He who blows 
(vati) here,” i.e. Vayu, who does not blow yonder (SB. 8. 7. 3. 9) 
but as tad ekam, “That One,” “bloweth and is still” (anid 
avatam, RV. 10. 129.2), nor ever “ goeth home,” being himself 
the “home” (astam) to which all others return (JUB. 3. 1.1-3; 
BU. 1.5.22), not excepting the Muni freed from mental and 


5 Motion at will being a necessary consequence of consubstantiality with the Gale cf 
the Spirit which “bloweth where it listeth” (John 3.8), and “as it will” (yatha 
vasam, RV. 10.168. 4). 

* Pravisya vayau mrtvé n na mrcchanti, tasméd eva punar adiranti: one of the 
finest of the Indian texts on death and regeneration. The regeneration of the Com- 
prehensor (evamvit) at death, when he is “born again” of the fire (and “Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” John 3.8), is prefigured in 
the ritual, where for example inasmuch as the priest repeats the whole of the hymns 
“that he brings to birth (pra janayati) the sacrificer, who is now an embryo, from the 
Sacrifice as womb,” AB. 6.9, the Sacrifice itself being identified with the Gale, ib. 5. 33. 
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physical both (naémakaya vimutto = naémaripaya vimutto) who 
“as a spark that is sped by the force of the wind ‘ goes home’ 
and no count can be kept of him” (Sn. 1074); they are “ gone 
with the wind ”; and, as we know, this expression (vayogatah)* 
is the same as “ unified ” (eko bhitva) , both of these being com- 
mon ways in Indian literature of saying “ dead.” 

It must be realized, however, that there are many deaths, of 
which that death in due course after which one is laid on the pyre 
is only one amongst many others. All change is a dying, and at 
the same time involves the birth of a new man (who may be 
better or worse than the old, but in our contexts which are con- 
cerned with true Wayfarers, is always a better man) ,° as is explicit 
in S. 2. 95 where “ will, thought, discrimination (citta, mana, 
vinnana) , all this arises as one and is destroyed as another, every 
night and every day,” and A.2.82, where with reference to a 
change of occupation and status, a man is said to “ die to the one 
and be born to such another ” (tatho cuto itthatam agacchati) 
It is from the same point of view that the application of nibbuto 
and parinibbuto to still living human beings must be understood 
The Mahasambodhi as a nibbana is the death of the Bodhisattva, 


and the birth of a Buddha, the Wake,’° and similarly in the case 


* Vayogatah, accordingly, presumes the fulfillment of the wish so poignantly expressed 
in the Vedic requiems 10. 14.8 and 16.3, hityavadyam punar astam ehi, sam gacchasva 
tanvad suvarca ... gacchatu vatam dima, “ All the accursed (evil) struck away, go 
home again, be constituted in a body of glory, . . . Fare thy spirit to the Gale.” 

*1 M. 1.388-390, however, deals with the case of the man who “ goes to the dogs.” 

° Cf. Aucusting, Contra Maz., “ All change is a kind of death.” What is cited above 
from S. and A. is stated in almost identical terms by Puato in the Symposium, and 
by Ecxuart, “ The soul’s progression is matter, wherein she puts on new forms and 
puts off old ones: the one she doffs she dies to, and the one she dons she lives in” 
(Preirrer, p. 530), like BG. 2.22 and BU. 4.4.4, but no more than either of these a 
doctrine of “ reincarnation.” 

The formula expressing change of occupation is identical with that in which the 
Buddha’s descent from the Tusita heaven is stated, D. 3.146, so tato cuto itthatam 
dgato (where it may be further remarked that itthatam dgato is tantamount to 
tathagata); and it is in the same terms that a series of rebirths is described, e. g. 
DhA. 4. 51 tato cuta setthikule nibratta. 

10 In the same way ordination, in many respects analogous to initiation, is a “ birth” 
(therefore also a “death” of the layman as such), as in M. 2.108 where we have 
(1) yato ... jato, “from the day I was born” and (2) yato.. . ariyaya jatiya 
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of others spoken of as nibbuto or even parinibbuto ™ here and now. 

Parinibbayati thus implies not merely the death of a self, but 
like all deaths whatever, the bringing to birth ** or making-become 
(bhavana) of another self. Every step on the Way uses a “ dead 
self,” now seen to be “not mine, not I,” as a rung or stepping 
stone, and it is thus that the Wayfarer’s very Self would come into 
being (bhisnur-atma, AB.7.15), and is more and more clearly 
revealed (avistaram-atma, AA. 2.3.2): the final product, “ when 
all has been done that was to be done” (katakicco, katam ka- 
raniyam, passim; krtakrtyah in AA.2.5 and MU.6.30) ,** being 
the Spirit all-in-being, a finished and perfected Self (bhavitatta, 
passim; krtatman as in CU. 8.13) .* Parinibbayati in this sense 
of “ bringing to perfection ” occurs repeatedly in the striking text 
M. 1. 446, where the word is used in connection with each of the 
ten stages of the training of a noble stallion (and it should not 
be overlooked that the Almsman whose lower self has been brought 
under complete control (atta sudanto) is often compared to a well- 
trained steed). What we have wished to bring out, then, is that 
parinibbuto in the sense of “ dead ” has not the limiting value that 


jato “ from the day of my birth in the Noble Race,” i.e. as a Sakyaputta, a “ Buddha’s 
son,” birth in this sense being a filiation. To be awakened is the same as to come 
into being, RV. passim, especially in connection with Agni (usar-budh). “ Wake” in 
the sense “to be born” may be noted in Winsiru, line 5, and we can still speak of 
“waking to the light of day” in this sense. 

4 E.g. A.2.155 which distinguishes those who are parinibbuto “here and now, 
before our very eyes” (ditth’eva dhamme) and those who are parinibutto only “ at 
death” (kadyassa bheda). These two parinibbdnas are again subdivided according to 
whether they are attained “with means” (sasankhdra = sasamskarana) or without, 
this depending on whether the pupil’s powers (sekha-baléni) are “dull” (mudutta) 
or “superabundantly manifested” (adhimattani patubhavanti) . 

12 This sense of bhi (causative) is explicit in AA.2.5 kumdram ... bhadvayati. In 
many other contexts bhi (causative) has the creative significance of md, and similarly 
where it means to “evoke” a mental image. 

18 AA.2.5 atma krtakrtyo vayogatah praiti . . . prayann eva punar jayate, “ the 
spirit, all in act, enters in to the Gale and departs, and departing, is regenerated ”: 
MU.6.30 krtakrtyo . . . sauram dvaram bhitva, etc., “all in act, he breaks through 
the Sundoor, and follows the path of that one of the solar rays that pierces through 
the Orb and continues beyond the Brahma world, whereby men attain the highest 
goal.” 

14 Krtatma brahmalokam abhisambhavami, the “answer” to Sn. 508 ken’ attand 
gacchati brahmalokam. 
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is commonly attached to this word,’* but also implies “ regen- 
erate.” Parinibbuto has both of the values that inhere in the word 
“ finished,” which can mean either “ dead ” (as in the expression, 
“ That was his finish ”) or “ brought to perfection” (in the sense 
that we speak of a “ finished product ”) 1° We need hardly say 
that all perfection and all peace imply in this way the death of 
whatever had been imperfect or not at peace; *” all motion ends 
when it attains the goal to which it was directed; Death is the 


*® A limiting value that can only be attached to the event of death by those who 
see anattani attanam, “ Their self in what is not their self.” These must fear death 
and must grieve, both for their own loss, and for the deceased who “is no more.” It is 
precisely the same kind of grief that is felt by the profane when a religious “ leaves 
the world ” or is initiated, which events are also deaths, cf. JUB. 3.8.1. On the other 
hand, funeral rites in a traditional society are occasions, not of grief, but of rejoicing: 
cf. D. 2.161 where at the Buddha’s decease he is honoured as kings are honoured “ with 
dancing, singing and instrumental music.” Z. L. C. was at one time living near the 
Burning Ghat in Benares; she saw many funeral processions and observed that the 
“mourner’s ” faces were radiant. Only once she saw an old man weeping bitterly 
as he followed the corpse. On pointing this out to her old woman servant, the latter 
replied with scorn, “ He is only an ignorant peasant” (or as the Buddhist would have 
expressed it, an assuta puthujjana: it is the “ worldly-minded ” Devas alone that weep 
at the Buddha’s death, D.2.139). The traditional position assumes that the de- 
ceased, as krtakrtyah, etc., is vayogatah, punar bhutvd, udita, amrta; the traditional 
way of life presupposing this as its normal conclusion, death being “the ablution at 
the conclusion of life’s ritual,” as in CU. 38.17. 5. 

16“ Finished ” in these two senses provides us with the reason (ratio) of the well- 
known superstition of the “evil eye.” For only that which is imperfect, unfinished 
(aparinibbuto) is still “alive”: to recognize that a thing is perfect is as much as to 
say that it is a finished product, no longer viable because already geworden was er ist, 
already come to its “end.” For this reason (of which he may be quite unaware) the 
craftsman often leaves in his work some small defect, and for this reason that the 
possessor of a beautiful object does not like to hear it unduly praised, and will even 
give it away to the thoughtless admirer; or if it can not be given away, takes steps 
to “avert” the evil eye. We can also see why the “evil eye” does not necessarily 
imply an evil intention; the evil consequence is the result of what is usually an 
inadvertent imputation of “finish” in the sinister sense. And as usual, the super- 
stition or “standover” is only really such when its reason has been forgotten: the 
superstition of the evil eye corresponds to what may have been a matter of fact in a 
society more sensitive than ours to the direct effects of mental acts, whether expressed 
or not expressed in words. 

17 Santa, “at peace,” Skr. santi, “ peace,” from gam, always in sacrificial contexts 
“to give the quietus,” to slake, to kill. It should not be overlooked that the victim 
in these contexts is always, in the last analysis, the sacrificer himself, whose ritual 
death prefigures his final “ rest.” 
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“Ender” (antaka), but also the solar Eros, the Great Spirit 
(mahatman) who welcomes the perfected at World’s End. Pari- 
nibbuto, literally “ despirated,” is thus “ finished ” in both senses 
of the word; and it is only if we realise this that we can fully 
understand why the faithful Buddhist when he sees the Buddha’s 
tomb (thipa), is moved not by sorrow, but with the “thrill” 
(samvejana) of understanding, and exclaims triumphantly “ Here 
the Tathagata was altogether finished (parinibbuto) with that 
attainment of despiration (nibbana) that is without residuum of 
assumption.” 


Nettiya. In DhA. 2.252, bhava-nettiyad is not as rendered by 
BLooMFIELD “the Eye of Existence,” but conduits of existence 
(or becoming, birth) .” Just as in M.2.105 ete. Udakam hi na- 
yanti nettika, “Irrigators (makers of channels, or “leads” for 
the water) conduct the water.” Bhava-netti is correctly explained 
in the Dictionary as “leader to renewed existence.” We never 


meet with such an expression as bhava-cakkhu (only mdmsa- 
cakkhu) ; and even Pali netta = netra is more often “ that which 
leads,” e. g. “ reins ” (nettani,S.1. 26) than literally “eye,” which 
is in any case a secondary and not a primary meaning of the word. 


Pacchi. In kilafija-pacchi, J. 6.370 “ rush-baskets,” not as trans- 
lated by CowE.u and Rouse “ rolls of matting.” The baskets of 
J.6.370, with their lids, are clearly shown at Bharhut, CuNNING- 
HAM pl. 25 fig. 3. The Dictionary thinks the etymology “ doubt- 
ful,” but the root is surely pracchad, to cover, envelop, conceal. 


Padavara and Padacchida. DhA. 3.216 describes the Buddha’s 
ascent to Heaven of the Thirty-three, from Savatthi. “ He lifted 
up his right foot and set it down on the summit of Mt. Yugan- 
dhara, then he lifted up his left foot and set it down on the summit 
of Mt. Sineru (Meru), and thus in just three stands (tayo va 
padavara), and two strides (dve pddacchidani) he traversed 
sixty-eight hundred thousand leagues,” and there seated himself 
on Indra’s golden throne. BuRLINGAME’s version, “ in three strides, 
setting foot on earth but twice,” reverses the proper meanings of 
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the two words in question, and is at the same time unintelligible. 
Padavara is the pause in walking, when both feet are brought to- 
gether; there are three such “ stands,” first at Savatthi, second on 
Yugandhara, and third on Sineru. Pddacchida is, as the word 
itself implies, the “separation of the feet” in striding: the word 
corresponds to padacchedana, padabhajana, and padavibhaga, 
denoting the analysis of verse to form a pada text, the converse 
of padasamsagga, padasamdhi implying the conjunction of the 
words and corresponding to padavara. Not only does the cor- 
rected rendering make sense, but it enables us to recognize the 
correspondence of the Buddha’s two with the first two of Visnu’s 
three strides; the summit reached by the Buddha on this occasion 
is solar, like that which he assumes on Mt. Ghrdrakita, not supra- 
solar, the Heaven of the Thirty-three over which the solar Indra 
presides being neither a Brahmaloka nor an aspect of Nibbana. 
Padavara and padavara occur also in J. 1.213 and 506 (not 62, 
cited also by the Dictionary) : in the latter context it is especially 
clear that a pause is implied, the description being of a deliberate 
walk “ as though at every step (padavare padavare) he were put- 
ting down a bag of a thousand pieces of gold,”—which could not 
be done without pausing. It may be pointed out that it is in fact 
always with one foot that a stride is taken, the other being left 
behind during motion. In the Bharhut relief (CUNNINGHAM, pl. 
17, centre) representing the subsequent descent at Sarnkassa we 
therefore see on the topmost rung of the ladder one foot, and on 
its lowest rung the other: the descent is made in a single stride; 
we have the actual picture of a padacchida. It is in the same way 
that the Sun has regularly “ one foot ” or ray with which he walks 
and thus reaches every creature upon whom he bestows its being, 
RV. etc., passim, but the feet of Death (who is also the Sun), 
thought of as planted in the heart (hrdaye padav atihatau, SB. 
10. 5.2.13, are two, “ and when he separates them, he departs ” 
(achidyotkramati): where adchidya is rather “ separating” than 
EaceE.inoa’s “ cuts off,” since it is actually a padacchida that takes 
place at death, when the spirit “ strides away ” (utkramatzi) , or 
as in BU. 4.4.3, where “ this spirit, striking down the body and 
dismissing ignorance, striding another stride (anyam akramam 
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akramya) , draws itself together,” i.e. enters into its source, re- 
turns to itself, akramya again implying a padacchida. 

The SB. text continues, “ And when he (Death, the Person in 
the solar Orb) ascends (utkramati) , this person (in the right eye) 
dies. Hence they call the former (etad) the ‘ departed’ (pretam) 
and say of the latter (asya) ‘It has been cut off’” (dchedi) 2 
The preta is the immanent dtman, the “ ghost” that the man 
“ gives up” when he “expires,” “that other self of his” that 
having done its work “departs” (praiti) when the time comes 
(AA. 2.5), while the psycho-physical manifestation is left behind, 
just as one foot is left behind in striding.” 

It should be noted that paduka in Pali is always “ slipper,” and 
is not a proper term to be applied to the footprints as represented 
in art. We find in the literature only pada or pada for “ footprint ” 
as well as for “foot”; for example, in M.1.175f. and S.1. 86 
tathagatapada and hatthi-pada are “ Buddha’s footprint” and 
“elephant’s footprint.” The expression pada-valanja occurs once, 
in DhA. 3.194, where the “ foot-trace ” is left by the Buddha is 
referred to as a pada-cetiya, which last is clearly the term that 
should be used in iconographic descriptions. 


Pabbahati. Not in the Dictionary. Skr. prabarh, pravrh; as in 
KU. 2.18, pravrhya (anum). Pabbéaheyya and pabbalha (v.1. 


+ EacELIne’s version is insufficiently literal, ignoring the distinction of “ former” 
and “ latter.” 

*It is in just the same way that in the introductory sacrifice (préyaniya), the 
sacrificer (who has just undergone the ritual death of initiation) “proceeds” (praiti, 
AB.1.7) to the world of heaven—leaving behind him, of course, the human self to 
which he will only return (as from the truth to what is false) when the operation is 
abandoned, and he formally desecrates himself (SB.1.9.3.28 with VS.1.5, AB. 7. 24, 
cf; SB. 3.9.4.2), the human self that he sacrifices in the rite (as dtma-yajni, so as to 
be “emptied ” of self (SB.3.8.1.2). What is thus “left” behind is an ahi in the 
sense of JB. 3.77 (yad ahiyata tad ahiném ahitvam); cf. PB. 12. 11. 11 where Kalyana 
is “left behind, for he had told a lie” (as men do, but the Gods do not, passim) 
and becomes a $vitra, i.e. ahi. 

Preta is then, at least originally and properly, the immanent deity, the “ ghost,” 
i.e. Sanctus Spiritus, that a man “ gives up” when he “ expires” (apdnati, ucchvasati, 
etc.). If preta (and especially Buddhist peta) comes to mean also “ ghost” in a much 
lower sense, it is in the same way that Yaksa, originally = Brahman, Atman, Daimon 
can become also “demon,” and that “ spirit” can refer to such all-too-human entities 
as those with which the “ spiritualist ” concerns himself. 


5 
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pavalhaé) occur in D.2.17 meaning “might draw forth” and 
“drawn forth.” The Dictionary reference of pavalha to pravrh 
is certainly correct, for the Pali mufjamha isikam pabbaheyya 
corresponds exactly to mufjad isikam vivrhet in JB. 2.134 and 
similar contexts. The metaphors are repeated in M.2.17. The 
Pali versions show clearly that the real meaning is not so much 
“ might draw the reed from its sheath ” as “ draw the arrow from 
the reed ”; if the istka had not been thought of as “ arrow ” there 
would have been no point in the words afifio mufijo anno isika. 
It is plain that when the fletcher goes to the muftja marshes to 
gather shafts, he pulls them from the plants which are left in 
place, and that what he pulls out is for him the “ arrow” and 
what is left the “ plant.” The metaphor applies in the Pali con- 
texts to the drawing out of a supernatural body from this mortal 
body.” 


Pasa. In J.3. 282, Cowe.t and Rovse misrender pase vijjhitva 
by “ which pierced dice ”; the Bodhisatta, however, is the subject 
of vijjhitvd, and siicim its object; the meaning is “ perforated with 
an eye.” Supdsiyam and supdsam below mean “ having a well- 
made eye.” Cowe Lu and Rouse render akakkasam in the same 
context by “quickly threaded” (a legitimate paraphrase of 
supasiyam), but the word (Skr. akarkasa) means smooth, and 
occurs in this sense also in Sn. 632. 

That pasa (Skr. pasa) can mean “ needle’s eye” is of double 
interest. In the first place pasa is essentially “loop,” and as such 
“ noose,” etc. The application of a word meaning “ loop ” to the 
eye of a needle suggests a period when the first metal needles were 
made of wire with one end bent over to form a “ loop” or “ eye.” 
And in the second place because the “eye of the needle” (and 
such a needle in particular as the Bodhisatta makes in the Jataka, 
“ it cannot be told how, but only that the purposes of the Buddhas 
succeed,” ijjhanti) is a recognized aspect of the Janua Coeli, Sun- 
door and “ narrow gate,” and pasa being also “noose” (in the 
hands of Mrtyu, Yama and Varuna) we realize that the loop of 


1In these contexts isikd is no more “reed” (the plant) than asi (sword) is kosi 
(scabbard), or ahi (snake), karanda (slough). 
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Death’s lasso is still another aspect of the Gate, and that to slip 
through the noose without its tightening upon you is the same as 
to have passed through the jaws of Death without their closing 
upon you, just as the “ threading of the needle ” is the passage of 
the Sundoor in the symbolism of embroidery. 

So far, of course, with reference to the “ last death of the soul,” 
in which the “ threading of the needle ” is the passage of the Sun- 
door. To pass through the needle’s eye (cf. Dantr, Purgatorio, 
10.16) or to evade the noose can also be used with reference to 
any passage, all passages implying change, and all change a dying 
(to what was before). We are concerned here only with the gen- 
eral symbolic equivalence of the eye of the needle and loop of 
the noose. 


Pindaka, in J. 6. 376 it must be the globular termination or finial 
of the handle of the umbrella. This is supported by the facts that 
Skr. pindaka is cited from a lexikon as “ nave of a wheel,” and 
that in the Aupapatika Sutra, § 16, pindiya corresponds to ugnisa 
in its later sense of “ cranial protuberance.” Cf. Sakha. 


Beluva (-pandu-vina). The Dictionary has “ flute” (twice), 
but this is only a misprint for “lute.” S.v. vind the Dictionary 
has “ lute, mandoline .. . lyre.” The vind of the text is, however 
a postless harp. For this and the Pali names for other parts and 
appurtenances of the harp see my “ Parts of a vind” in JAOS 57 
(1937) , with further references. The Dictionary in particular mis- 
renders kona, which is not “bow ” but “ plectrum.” 


Bhi. The following discussion is by no means to be taken as an 
argument against the general position taken by Mrs. Ruys Davips 
in To become or not to become; I am in agreement with this 
position. The discussion is solely with reference to the meaning 
of the future form bhavissati in A. 2.35 where the Brahman Dona 
finds the Buddha’s wheel-marked footprints and, as he looks at 
them, says to himself “ It cannot be that these are the footprints 
of a human being.” It is not denied that na bhavissati, although 
future in form, has here the conjectural value “ cannot be,” with 
reference to the present fact, and not to any future becoming; that 
the footprints are surely not those of a man is the point. Before 
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going further it may be remarked that there is no dispute that the 
future form of bhi can have this gnomic value in Pali; of count- 
less examples, not to mention those given by Mrs. Ruys Davins 
herself, I cite only J. 6.364 “ Your name must be Amara” (tvam 
amara nama bhavissati) , certainly with reference to present fact; 
and J.6.365 udakam na laddham bhavissati, “It must be that 
you did not get water,” i.e. at the time when it was needed for 
the crops. We find the same usage in Sanskrit already in RV. 1. 
164.39 kim rea karisyati, “ What will he do with the verse? ” i.e. 
what use 7s it to him. 

So far so good. But in the following context of A. 2.35 F. L. 
Woopwarp (Gradual Sayings, 2.34) and Mrs. Ruys Davins (To 
become or not to become, p. 99) have insisted upon rendering 
manusso ... bhavissati by “ Will he become a human being? ” 
and na... manusso bhavissami by “I shall not become a human 
being,” with specific reference to the future. This is insisted upon 
in spite of the fact that the Buddha concludes his remarks by say- 
ing that all those conditions according to which he might have 
been a man (or deva, gandhabba, yakkha, etc.) have been killed, 
“so that I am the Wake” (tasma buddho’smi) . It is in just the 
same way that at Mil. 346 we find bhavissati and atthi used 
synonymously in one and the same connection and both meaning 
“ must surely be ” or “ assuredly is.” It may also be observed that 
in J.5.317 where a similar question is put to Nanda, he replies 
that he is, or literally “has become” a man (manussa-bhito) . 

In our disputed context, we have first, a future with an ad- 
mittedly present conjectural value; then a series of futures with 
disputed value; and finally a pronouncement definitely in the pre- 
sent, with respect to the questions and answers that intervene. 
We cannot but think that our authors force the future sense only 
because of their extreme unwillingness to allow the Buddha to 
say of himself, “I am not a man, or god, or eros, or daimon.” It 
is true that in innumerable contexts of the Nikayas it is explicit 
that a Buddha or Arhat is emancipated from being in any given 
‘way, is nameless, cannot be reached or understood, and so forth; 
but all these our authors would reject as interpolations or develop- 
ments. To me the texts appear to be self-consistent; for me the 
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“higher criticism ” of these texts amounts to a dangerous reading 
out of them whatever does not seem to us suitable or true. I take 
the texts as they stand. But it would seem to be far better to 
call our passage an interpolation than to translate it in plain con- 
tradiction of the syntax. The Buddha is asked “ What are thou? ” 
and answers “I am not any what,” that is, esssentially, as in Sn. 
455-6 koci no’mhi .. . dkimcano .. . carami loke . . . akalla mam 
... pucchi gotta-panham. 


Rasa. We shall see that vyafjana is distinguished from attha 
very much as flavour is distinguished from food. In one Nikaya 
text the word rasa actually takes the place which is usually taken 
by vyanjana: this is A. 1.36, where “those who get the flavour 
of the meaning” is attha-rasassa . . . labhino, and here we can 
hardly fail to remark that rasa is used essentially as it is in the 
later rhetoric. The earlier history of the word rasa needs fuller 
treatment in a separate article, but we do wish to suggest that 
even in other than, and older than, Alamkara contexts, and even 
when the reference is to Deity (so vai rasa), the word should be 
rendered in most cases by “ flavour” rather than by “ essence.” 
The word “ essence ” is needed in its proper sense for such terms 
as bhitata (“ being,” in principle; for atthita we should prefer 
to say “ existence,” distinguishing esse from essentia vel quidditas, 
i.e. “ being in itself ” from iti-bhavabhava), 76 dv from 710 gatvo- 
pevov. On the other hand, to speak of the “ flavour” of knowl- 
edge, or of “ digesting an idea” (or “ assimilation ” = adaequatio 
rei et intellectus) or even of “ tasting God” (“O taste and see 
that the Lord is good’) is by no means foreign to the genius of 
European languages, Latin sapientia being etymologically a 
“tastiness,” and as St. THomas AQUINAS expresses it, Quasi 
sapida scientia, seu scientia cum sapore (Pali savyanjanam!) , id 
est cognitio cum amore (Pali piti!) ,’ Swm. Theol., 1.43.5, and 
2-2. 45. 2-3 with further references.’ 


*Cf. Ibn al’Arabi, Tarjuman al-Ashwig, XXV.4, and his own commentary, where 
“the saliva in which I tasted white honey” stands for the “sciences of communion 
and converse and speech which leave a delicious taste in the heart.” 

The mention of honey here reflects the traditional symbolism of bees and honey, 
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The attha-rasassa labhi of our text will be, of course, the “ Great 
Self,” not the “ little self” of A. 1.249, the “ Fair Self” and not 
the “foul self” of A.1.149: just as in AV.10.8.44 it is the 
“Immortal, Contemplative Self,” the Spirit that is, that is “ de- 
lighted by the flavour” (rasena trptah). The flavour, in other 
words, is the “immortal ” part of the meaning: and just as in the 
later rhetoric (Sahitya Darpana, 3.2-3) the “tasting of the 
flavour ” (rasadsvadana) is called the cognate of the “ tasting of 
Brahman ” (brahmasvadana) , so here it can be said with Augus- 
tine that “Even we ourselves as mentally tasting something 
eternal, are not in this world” (De Trin. 4. 20). 


Lekhani. Pencil, crayon, brush;* or any pointed tool used in 
carving wood or ivory; never “ stencil,” as also given in the PTS 
Dictionary. In A.2.200, where the making of a dug-out canoe 
from a tree is described, the lekhani is the most delicate of the 
three tools used before the polishing is done. The log is “ hewn 
with axes,” or perhaps “ adzes ” (kutharehi tacchetva) , “ cut with 
chisels” (vdasihi tacchetva), “ graven with the ‘ spearpoint’” 
(lekhaniya likhitva) and finally “ smoothed with a round pebble” 
(pasanagulena dhopetva). We render lekhani by “ spear-point,” 
the technical name of a certain wood-turner’s tool, bearing in 
mind that one of the meanings of likh is to “turn” (wood or 
ivory) ,?7 and because in the present case, although there is no 
question of turning, something like a wood-engraver’s pointed 
tool must be meant; and likhitva by “ graven” in the sense of 
“ graven” image. Lekhaniya likhitva might also mean “ carved ” 
in the sense of decorated, but this seems unlikely in the present 
context, where the “ graving” is preparatory to smoothing. It is 
probable that metal tools are implied at this period, but the pro- 
cess described must have come down from prehistoric times, when 
the same or similar terms could have denoted stone tools. There 


where “honey” is the knowledge of things sub specie aeternitatis, and in fact that 
“nectar” (amrta) of which the gods partake and in virtue of which they are 
“Immortals ” (amrtasah) . 
1 For these senses at a later period see Technical Studies, 3, pp. 71, 74. Likh occurs 
in Pali in the senses draw, write, carve, turn; /ekhani as pencil or brush in Mhyv. 
2Cf. JAOS 48. 263-264. 
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remains a further and perhaps even more plausible alternative, 
according to which lekhaniya likhitva would mean “ painted with 
a paintbrush”: that a polishing with an “agate burnisher ” 
should follow this would be quite intelligible. 


Vatra. “Vrtra”: J.5.155 indo vatrabhi ... sakko: S.1. 47, 
vatra-bhit. 


Vaddhamana, I accept Dr. Jonnson’s argument (JRAS 1932, 
pp. 392-398 and 1933, p. 690) to the effect that the three-pointed 
symbol sometimes called trisila or triratna in early Buddhist 
art has properly been referred to as the “ vardhamana.”’ It is per- 
haps only by chance that we do not find any reference to the 
symbol in Pali literature, and hence no occurrence of the word 
vaddhamana with reference to a symbol. The word occurs in 
early Jaina literature as the name of a symbol. As regards the 
word in other senses, and primarily those of the root meaning 
(“increase”), it is curious that the Dictionary, s.v., equates 
vaddhamana in Dpv. 11. 33 with vaddhana in Mhv. 23. 33, over- 
looking that vaddhamana itself occurs in the very next line of the 
text in a sense explained in the Dictionary s. v. vaddhati. The 
word occurs also in Mhv. 11.3; where vaddhamanam kumarikam 
is “a girl in the bloom of her youth” (GricER), or as I should 
prefer to say, “a still growing girl.” There is also a Pali vaddha- 
nika meaning a dish from which food is served, and this explains 
the later Jaina vaddhamanaga in the sense of “ auspicious vessel ” 
(distinct from punna-ghata) . 


Vitamsa. I fail to see why the proposed etymology (vi tan) is 
“not clear”: The meaning is “snare” (for birds): it is pro- 
verbially “ in vain that the net is spread in the sight of any bird ”; 
the Old Testament abounds in references to the spreading of nets 
and snares; and for illustrations of outspread snares see MFA 
Bulletin, No. 210, pp. 50-53. 


Vyaiijana (contrasted with attha). Before we discuss these terms 
in the Pali contexts we must assume the meaning of attha in 
relation to dhamma discussed above, s. v. Attha =artha. It will 
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also be advisable to consider the meaning of vyanjana in pre- 
and post-Pali contexts in order to put the question (of consider- 
able interest from the point of view of the history of Indian 
rhetoric) whether or not Pali vyafjana has really a meaning con- 
tradictory of its meaning in these pre- and post-Pali contexts. 
The primary sense of the root (vyaij is to “ anoint,” and hence 
to “adorn,” “ flavour ” (drink, food) , and “ illustrate ” or “ mani- 
fest.” For the first three of these values in RV. cf. GRAssMANN’s 
Worterbuch, s.v. anj. Vyaitjana (n.) is “ adornment ” in RV.8. 
78.2. In the later rhetoric, three kinds of meaning (artha) of a 
proposition (vdcakam) are distinguished, viz. abhidha, laksana 
and vyanjana, respectively literal, figurative and parabolical (Sa- 
hitya Darpana, 2.3 etc.) , the latter coinciding with what is called 
the “flavour” (rasa) of a poetical text defined as a “ statement 
(having the letter for its body and) flavour as its informing- 
spirit ” (kavyam rasatmakam vakyam) . 

On the other hand, the PTS Dictionary has under Vyafjana, 
“ Letter (of a word) as opposed to attha (meaning, sense, spirit) ,” 
and under Savyanjana only “ with the letters.”* Most of the 
translators render accordingly, attha as “ spirit” and vyafjana 


as letter.” * If this could be justified we should be faced with the 
curious phenomenon of a temporary reversal of the basic mean- 


*It would be difficult to reconcile this with S.2.51 where it is asked “Have you 
declared Arahatta (tayd aiid vydkata), viz. khina jati . . . niparam itthataéya?” The 
answer is that this meaning (attha) was not stated “In these very words (itehi padehi) 
or with these very trappings” (itehi vyanjanehi). The Buddha responds by saying 
that by whatever “ alternative formula” (pariydya, paraphrase, circumlocution) anna 
has been declared, one must take it as having been declared. 

It may be noted incidentally that Pali vyatta =Skr. vyakta (pp. of vyafj), and its 
opposite avyatta are applied to persons, not to statements, as if one should speak of 
an “explicit, or inexplicit speaker” rather than of “explicit, or inexplicit speech ”; 
vyanjayati (to “ characterize,” etc.) occurs only in Commentaries; and that the quite 
different word vydkaroti is rather to “state or propound” than to “ explain.” 

*So, I think always, in the PTS. translations by Mrs. Rays Davis and F. L. 
Woopwarp. The SBE version of the Mahavagga by T. W. Ruys Davis and H. 
OLDENBERG is inconsistent: at Vin. 1.40-41 (Mhv.1.23.4-9) attha is rendered by 
“ spirit” and vyafjana by “ letter,” but 1.358 (10.6.3) attha is rendered by “letter” 
and vyafjana by “ spirit.” 

In the last context, text, for atthipeta vyanjanupetad read atthapetavyanjanupeta, 


i.e. atthapeta-avyanjanupeta: the contrast is with atthdpetd ca vyaitjanapeta. 
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ings of the word wyanjana. We have shown, s. v. Attha, that the 
meaning of attha is anything but “ spirit.” 

We propose to discuss the word in its Pali contexts, beginning 
with the simplest and leading up to the more difficult. In J. 6. 366 
Amara Devi is preparing a rice-pudding with milk, and “ adds 
suitable flavouring” (tadanuriipam vyanjanam sampddetva) . 
When the Bodhisatta closes his teeth on her “ flavoured pudding ” 
(savyanjanam yagum adasi) his sense of taste is thrilled (rasa- 
haraniyo) . 

In Vin. 1. 41 an inquirer asks “ What does the Master teach? ” 
The disciple answers “I am not able to set forth the doctrine to 
you at length (vittharena dhammam desetum) , but I can tell you 
its purport briefly ” (samkhittena attham vakkhami). The ques- 
tion replies “ Whether you say little or much, tell me in any case 
the purport (attham yeva me briihi)—in accordance with its in- 
tention, I mean (atthen’eva me attho) —why should you make a 
great elaboration? ” (kim kahasi vyanjanam bahum) . The answer 
is the following “ doctrinal formula ” (dhamma-pariyayam) : “ Of 
all things that are of causal origin, the Tathagata has told the 
cause, and so too has the Great Monk proclaimed their suppres- 
sion” (the well-known “ Buddhist confession ” which is found as 
an inscription on so many examples of Buddhist art, as if this were 
the essence of their message). There is no question of “Spirit and 
letter” here: what the inquirer really wants to know is “ what 
he must do to be saved.” In terms of the preceding reference, he 
is hungry and wants primarily food, not caring whether it be 
“ seasoned ” or “ elaborated.” Attham is here the application, or 
immediate bearing of the doctrine; vyanjanam its “ flavour,” and 
the same as that attha-rasa that is tasted only by the few (A. 1. 
36) .° 

In A. 2. 160 where we have “ when the analytical factors of the 


® Even briefer is the Buddha’s enunciation of kammavdada in the two words patisa- 
muppannam dukkham, with respect to which Ananda exclaims “It is marvellous, 
how this whole matter has been stated in a single phrase (ekena padena)! Had it been 
set forth at length, it would have been seen to be deep (gambhiro) in fact as well as 


in seeming! ” 
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meaning (attha-patisambhida) * have been verified (sacchikatva) * 
both as regards what is laid down (odhiso) and what is elaborated 
(vyanjanaso) , I then explain them by many alternative-formulae, 
teach and illuminate them, make them comprehensible, open them 
up, dissect and spread them out” (aneka-parydyena acikkhami, 
desemi, pakdsemi, paniapemi, vivarami, vibhajimi, uttana- 
karomi) .° Odhiso here can only refer to the immediate meaning 


“For the four patisambhida see the Dictionary, s.v. The four are attha, dhamma, 
nirutti (=hermeneia), patibhdna (“ illumination,” a meaning given in the Dictionary 
(cf. S. 1.187 and K.S. 1. 237), in connection with which it may be noted that pratibha 
in the sense to “flash upon the mind” is hardly “late” Skr., since it occurs in the 
Upanisads). The four meanings would seem to be moral, literal, hermeneutic, and 
anagogic or parabolical. They are often mentioned in connection with and as if neces- 
sary to the attainment of Arahatta, in the formula saha patisambhidahi arahattam 
papunati, Mil. 18, etc. Cf. Dh. 352, nirutti-pada-kovido, akkharanam sannipatam janna 
pubbadparani ca, sa ve antima-sariro, mahapanio, mahapuriso ti vuccati. Here there 
is an unmistakable recognition of the spiritual value of semantic and grammatical 
scholarship; but it must be remembered that these sciences cannot be exactly identified 
with their modern “equivalents,” nirukta being much rather “hermeneia” than 
“etymology ” in our sense. 

The students will find it profitable to compare with this the four meanings, literal, 
moral, allegorical and parabolical in Scholastic Christian exegesis, as defined, e.g. in 
St. Tomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. 1.1.10. Most important and of universal appli- 
cation is the proposition that “The parabolical meaning is contained in the literal.” 
For this reason it is very necessary not only to have understood the precise meaning 
of the Pali symbols, but also to translate them literally (ipsae res significatae per voces 
etiam significant aliquid) . 

5 We suggest the use of “verify” for Pali sacchikaroti and “ verification” for 
sacchikiriya (the so-called “Act of Truth”). Cf. our expression, to make a thing 
come true.” It should be noted, however, that from the Indian point of view, the 
possibility of this depends upon truth in the agent, cf. J.1.214 bodhisatto . . . saccassa 
bhavam arabbha saccakiriyam karonto. In other contexts we find that “ realization ” 
is expressed by the phrase yoni. ikdra, “an original act of intellect.” 

The use of sacchikaroti in the full sense of the words “hear and understand ” may 
be noted in D.1.150, where the Buddha, “As being one who has verified it by his 
own extra-generic-gnosis (sayam abhinnad sacchikatva) promulgates the Law and 
preaches it, lovely in its beginning, in its middle and in its end, both in its moral and 
in its spiritual significance ” (séttham savyanjanam): and DhA. 3.361 where sakkaccan 
na sunanti is literally “do not hear with verification,” i.e. hear but do not learn. 

The same is expected of others: “‘ Whatever Monk or Brahman here and now, by 
his own extra-generic gnosis has verified the meaning of monasticism and Brahmahood, 
he has ‘arrived’” (sdmannattham ca brahmaiinattham dittheva dhamme sayam 
abhinna sacchikatva, upasampajja viharanti, S. 2.46). 

* Similarly S.2.28 svakhydto . .. maya dhammo uttano vivato pakasito chinna- 
pilotiko, “ Doctrine well taught by me, spread out, opened up, illuminated, divested 
of wrapping.” 
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of the text: odhi deriving from odahati, Skr. avadha, to “ set 
down,” analogous to abhidha, the “ literal power” of an expres- 
sion, or “ denotation.” It is just in this sense, indeed that the text 
itself is a “footprint ” (pada) , a trace set down and that can be 
followed up, in the sense of RV. 10.71.3 vacah padaviyam ayan, 
and of the “ hatthi-pada ” in Pali, passim. Odhi is thus also like 
its Sanskrit equivalent avadhi, the object to which the mind is 
directed, and being thus equivalent to the primary meaning of 
the text, vyanjanam can only be the expanded meaning implied 
by the phrases concluding with uttdna-karomi. Odhi referring to 
the actual wording corresponds to desanam, “ promulgation,” 
vacanam, “utterance,” akhyadnam, “ narrative,” kathitam, “ re- 
lation,” padam, “verse,” etc. Odhi refers to the “ aesthetic 
surface ” of the doctrine, and in this connection it may be pointed 
out that what is said in words differs in no way in principle from 
what is represented in plastic art, the interpretation of which from 
either a strictly aesthetic or a merely anecdotal point of view be- 
ing equally superficial and insufficient: as the Lankavatara Sitra, 
2.118-9 expresses it, “ The real picture is not in the colours, the 
principle evades the letter.” 

We meet with the “four meanings ” again in A. 2. 139 in con- 
nection with the definition of four sorts of orators (vddi), of 
whom the best is the speaker “ who is not brought to a standstill 
either as regards the practical purport (atthato) or the developed 
meaning (vyafjanato) : it is impossible for one fully possessed of 
the four analytical powers (patisambhida) to be brought to a 
standstill in either of these respects.” 

In A. 2. 148 the first of four ways that conduce to the preserva- 
tion of the “ True Law ” (saddhamma) is that condition which 
exists when the Almsman is in full possession of a text “ with well- 
put verses and flavourings (sunikkhittehi pada-vyanjanehi) : for, 
Almsmen, if the verses and their flavouring are well put, the prac- 
tical meaning is likewise easy to follow” (attho pi sunnayo hott) . 
We hark back in this version to the notion of cooking: consider- 
ing that pada corresponds to the rice, and vyanjana to the sauce, 
and that if these are suitably combined, the intellectual nourish- 
ment will be readily assimilated. 
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In D. 3. 127-8 it is said that Almsmen are to meet together and 
talk over Doctrine, not contumaciously but “comparing moral 
(or literal) sense with moral (or literal) sense (atthena attham) 
and implicit meaning with implicit meaning (vyanjanena vyainja- 
nam) , the discussion taking such a form as “ To such and such a 
moral sense (imassa ... atthassa) do these, or these other im- 
plicit meanings (imani vd vyanhjandani etani va vyanjanani) corre- 
spond most closely?,” and conversely. Here it may be noted how 
the genitives imply that the moral or literal and the spiritual or 
implicit meanings are reciprocal and inseparable; it is never a ques- 
tion of arbitrary explanations but only of an adequate symbolism, 
in which there is a contrast but never an opposition of “letter and 
spirit” (Islamic es-shariyah and el-haqgiqah). In S. 4.281 and 
296 nanattha nanavyanjana is clearly “ different in denotation 
and in connotation,” ekatthd in the same context meaning “ alike 
in denotation.” 

In S. 5. 430 a specifically moral theme, that of dukkha, “ ill” or 
“ sorrow ” is effectively the “moral meaning” with reference to 
which the Buddha says that “there are definitely various phases 
and illustrations thereof (aparimadnd-vanna vyanjana apari- 
mana samkasana) , and here vyanjana is certainly something like 
“ colouring,” “ disguise,” “shade of meaning,” a sense quite in 
accordance with the root meaning of vyanj, “to smear on.” 
Similarly in A. 2. 182 where the Buddha says that “ he has taught 
that such and such a proposition is right (dam kusalam . . . maya 
pannatam), in countless verses (aparimadnad pada), with count- 
less colorings (aparimand vyafjana) and countless enunciations 
of the spiritual-meaning ” (aparimanad dhamma-desanda) . 

The most difficult text is that of Mil. 18 where the Buddha’s 
word (buddha-vacanam) is learnt by heart at one hearing, is 
mastered in three months byafjanato, and in another three 
months atthato. We should have expected the reverse order of 
words. We cannot, however, allow the apparent meaning of this 
isolated text to override that of so many others, and must con- 
clude that the fully developed meaning is thought of here as 
having been grasped before the application of it was made. 

As we have remarked, in nearly all of the foregoing contexts 
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the translators render attha by “ spirit ” and vyafjana by “ let- 
ter.” It is by no means our intention to suggest that the very 
words “letter and spirit” are out of place in these contexts, but 
we do say that if these words are used, it is in precisely the oppo- 
site sense, attha being the “ letter ” and vyafjana the “ spiritual ” 
meaning. For we cannot employ the English words “letter and 
spirit ” vaguely but only in one of two ways, either with reference 
to “ literal meaning ” and “ inner meaning” (a relation expressed 
in Pali by saying that “ B is the adhivacanam, i. e. interpretation, 
of A”’),” or in that way in which the words “ letter and spirit ” 
(or their equivalents) were used by St. Paul (2 Cor. 3.6) from 
whom our use of the words descends. Whoever has any doubt as 
to the meaning of the words of St. Paul should consider Aucus- 
TINE’s treatise, De spiritu et littera. St. Paul is not referring to 
figurative expressions but to the distinction between the moral law 
and spiritual understanding, the former essential to the active and 
the latter essential to the contemplative life. It is precisely in the 
same way that attha (as we have seen) refers to things to be 
done, and vyanjana to things to be understood: it would be true 
to say that in our contexts attha and vyaijana correspond to what 
are called karma-kanda and jana kanda in Sanskrit. In Vin. 1. 
41 it is the fact that an injunction to walk in a certain Way is 
implicit in the formula that makes it attha and not vyatjana. We 
can see also why it is that precedence is given to attha: it is just 
as it for the hungry man, for whom food is the first consideration 
and flavouring the second; the flavour is better than the food, but 
not for the hungry man who is still in need of without which he 
cannot “ keep on going ”; it is not this “little self,” the so-called 
atta or appattd, but only the “ great self,” mahatta, “the im- 
mortal contemplative self, without desire ” of AV. 10. 8. 44 that is 
“ satisfied by flavour” only (rasena trptah). It is from the same 
point of view that the Buddha so often refuses to discuss ulti- 


7It is in this connection that we find the Buddhist parallel of St. Paul’s “ the letter 
killeth,” viz. in S. 1. 11. where “ Men aware only of what can be told (akkheya, the 
akkhanam, narrative or parable taken historically and literally) live under the yoke 
of death.” This will apply, of course, as much to the understanding of the carved or 
painted parable as to the spoken symbol. 
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mates (such as “is or is not” after death) because they do not 
pertain or conduce to Wayfaring (maggana). Virtue is only a 
means, indeed; it is dispositive, but not essential to the end. But 
“ whiles we are on the way, we are not there ”; virtue is essential 
to the Way. Attha is thus prior to vyafjana in practise, but in- 
ferior in hierarchy since when the end of the road has been reached 
there is no more Wayfaring to be done. 

We have so far discussed wyaitjana in what may be called its 
“ good” sense, that sense in which the four patisambhida are 
said to be essential to Arahatta. There are also some contexts in 
which vyanjana as “ ornament” is disparaged, for example PugA. 
223, where padaparamo, “ whose ultimate is the verse itself” is 
explained by vyanjanapadam eva paramam assa, “he for whom 
the verbal ornament only is the prime consideration.” That the 
reference is disparaging is clear also from A. 2.135, where the final 
reward (utthana-phalam) is contingent upon the nature of the 
mental effort put forth; there are four classes of hearers, “ those 
who understand immediately (ugghatitanni) , those who under- 
stand upon reflection (vipacittanni), those who must be led 
(neyyo, e-duc-ated, the Yakkhi of S.1.12-13 being a good ex- 
ample) , and those whose ultimate is the text itself” (padaparamo, 
the stupid king of J.6.131 being an example). Padaparamo is 
then either “literalist ” (as condemned in S. 1.11, where indeed 
“the letter kills”) or in accordance with PugA. the man who 
cares more about the art of the text than with its meaning, and 
may be compared to the man who in terms of our first citation 
(J. 6.366) might be more particular about the taste of the food 
than about its nourishing essence. Our immediate concern is with 
the disparaged vyanjanapadam of PugA; where the reference is 
plainly to artistry considered as the final end of oratory: cf. A. 1. 
72, 3. 107 and S. 2. 267 where a suttanta characterized by fine 
sounds rather than fine thoughts is called cittakkhara (cf. the 
later citrakavya), and A.1.38 where the syllables themselves 
(akkharani, thought of as sounds rather than as written letters) ° 


®* The reader will not forget that aksara is primarily a sounded syllable, and only 
secondarily a written sign. Indian rhetoric, at least in its beginnings, has therefore more 
to do with oratory than with “ literature ” as we think of it. 
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are called the “ sauce or flavour ” (vyafjana) ® of poetry. In S.2. 
267 and parallel passages, “The sermons (suttantd) preached by 
the Tathagata are profound (gambhird) , of profound moral sig- 
nificance (gambhirattha), dealing with the other world (lo- 
kuttara) and bound up with the emptiness of this world (suiiata- 
patisamyutta) ; but a time will come when they will no longer be 
regarded as things to be studied and mastered; on the contrary, 
those sermons that are made by poets in the poetical style (te 
suttanta kavikata kaveyya) , with embellished sounds (cittakkha- 
ra), overlaid with ornament (citta-vyaiijand), and spoken by 
profane auditors (bahiraka sadvaka-bhasita), will be considered 
worthy of study, and the others will disappear.” 

We see nothing in all this that is particularly monastic or puri- 
tanical, but only something serious; the repudiation of an art for 
art’s sake and of sophistry and of aestheticism. The Buddhist is 
the same as the Platonic, Aristotelian and Scholastic view of 
rhetoric as the art of giving effectiveness to truth. As AUGUSTINE 
says, “I am not now speaking of how to please: I am speaking 
of how they are to be taught who desire instruction.” Cittakkhara, 
citta-vyanjana are “ sophistic”” in the sense of Augustine’s defi- 
nition, “ A speech seeking verbal ornament beyond the bounds of 
responsibility to its burden (gravitas) is called ‘ sophistic.’” In 
the same way, “ No matter in what connection, when Buddhas 
preach the Law, it is upon the Law that they lay weight (gadravam, 
etymologically and semantically the equivalent of AuGUSTINE’s 
gravitas) ; they speak as though bringing down from heaven the 
Aerial River ” (4kasagangam otarento viya, DhA. 3. 361) °° That 
the preaching of the Law “ pierces the skin and flesh ** and pene- 
trates to the marrow of the bones” (DhA. 3.361) recalls St. 


® This is the Dictionary meaning, s. v. Akkhara. 

20Tt seems to have been overlooked that this is an allusion to the “ Descent of the 
Ganges,” well known in the Epic. The simile is far more tremendous to Indian than 
it could be to European ears: “speaking as if with the roar of Niagara” would be a 
weak analogy. 

" Chavyddi in full would be as in Vin. 1.5 etc. chavi, camma, mamsa, naharu, atthi, 
atthi-minja, “ scarf-skin, skin, flesh, sinews, bones and marrow” (chavi is generally 
“complexion,” “ bloom,” and can only be rendered here by “ scarf-skin”). At Vin.1. 
83 the whole formula is applied to the love of a son. 
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Paul’s “ The word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even unto...” (Heb. 4. 12)** and 
St. AueustInE’s “O Eloquence, so much the more terrible as it is 
so unadorned; and as it is so genuine, so much the more powerful: 
O truly an axe hewing the rock! ” ** 

On the other hand, it must not be inferred that the art of 
oratory, rightly used, is in any way disparaged. We find, for 
example, Maha Kaccana praised as the “ Chief of those who dis- 
sect at length the meaning of what has been briefly said” (sam- 
khittena bhasitassa vittharena attham vibhajantanam aggam) , 
Kumara Kassapa as the “Chief of flowery speakers” (citta- 
kathikanam aggam)** and Maha Kotthita as the “ Chief of the 
Masters of the Four Meanings” (patisambhidappattanam aggam) , 
A. 1. 23-24. We find the Buddha praising an Almsman who “ in 
his doctrinal discourse was demonstrating to the brethren, making 
the Law acceptable to them, setting them afire, gladdening them 
with urbane words, well enunciated without hoarseness, with ex- 
position of the meaning, pertinent and unbiassed ” (S. 2. 280, cf. 
1.241). The same expressions recur in D. 2. 109 where the Buddha 
explains that he adapts his teaching to his audience (“ Whatever 
may be their sort, I make myself of the like sort, whatever their 
language, I speak that language ”’—i. e. becoming as we are that 
we may be as he is), “ But they knew me not when I spoke, and 
would ask ‘ Who may this be that speaks thus, a man or a god?’ 
Whereupon I demonstrated the Law, made it acceptable to them, 
set them on fire (samuttejetva) , gladdened them, etc.” The argu- 
ment is always ad hominem: for as the Lankavatara Sitra 2.114 
expresses it, “ Whatever is not adapted to such and such persons 
as are to be taught, cannot be called teaching.” It is thus that 
“ He preaches the lovely Law, with its moral and spiritual mean- 


12 The completion of the text, “ piercing even unto the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit ” corresponds exactly to the often repeated theme of Buddhist teaching, na me 
so atta, sabbe dhammé anattdé, suifiam idam attena, etc. and makes the parallel 
particularly poignant. 

18 The quotations from AvuGusTINE are from the De doctrina christiana, 4. Cf. the 
fuller references in Art Bulletin, 20 (March, 1938), pp. 72-77. 

+4 At Mil.1.1 Nagasena’s discourse (kathd) is described as “ adorned with parables 
and types” (citré opammehi nayehi ca). 
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ings” (dhammam deseti . . . kalyaénam sattham savyanjanam, 
D. 1.250. It will not be inappropriate to conclude the present 
article with: “ At the close of my discourse I compose and settle 
my heart, focus and synthesize it (cittam santhapemi sannisademi 
ekodikaromi samadahami) , in accordance with the former fashion 
of my interior synthesis (samadhi), in which assuredly I abide 
when and whenever I will” (niccakappam niccakappam viharami, 
M. 1. 249). 

The net result of the foregoing discussion, and that of Rasa, is 
to indicate that Pali vyanjana and rasa are often very nearly the 
same thing, a quality that may be regarded either as the most 
intimate flavour or color of the text, or from another point of view 
as an overlay of ornament, and thus “ too much of a good thing.” 
In any case, vyanjana is never “ syllable,” as it has been rendered 
at A. 2.182. 


Sakha and sakha. Like the Skr. equivalent sakha, the word 
occurs in Pali in the primary sense of “ branch” (of a tree), but 
also in Sn. 688 as “ rib ” of an umbrella, and it is probable that 
this was also a meaning of the word in Skr. The word in this sense 
is of interest because of the coincident (axial) symbolism of 
“umbrella” and “tree”; the ribs surround the handle (danda, 
also “ stem of a tree”) “as branches surround the trunk of the 
tree” (urksasya skandhah parita iva sakhah, AV. X.'7.38) , form- 
ing a “circle” (mandala). Cf. Pindaka. 


Sankha. The primary meaning is “number,” hence sankham 
gam, to “ be reckoned ” or “ accounted,” as in Udana 55 “ they 


999 


are accounted (sankham gacchanti) ‘Sons of the Buddha 
(sakyaputta) .* In this sense sankham gam is to “ be called,” to 
“get a name.” It follows that in a more general way to be “ num- 
bered ” is to exist in the quantitative and dimensioned (nimitta) 
universe, sankha from this point of view being equivalent to matra 
(“ measure,” and etymologically “ matter,” that which is known 
in terms of “ form and phenomenon,” ndéma-ripa) , in which sense 


*It is in this sense that in RV. 9. 61. 7 Soma is “reckoned with the Adityas” 
(sam ddityebhir akhyata) . 
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sankha is almost the exact equivalent of “ number” as charac- 
teristic of “ species ” in Scholastic philosophy. To come into be- 
ing, take birth and be “named ” is a good from some points of 
view, but never a final good, and therefore from another point of 
view, that of the man who is seeking to become “no one ” (akizn- 
cana) , an evil. So in Sn. 1074 it is said of the Muni, sped like a 
flame blown out by the wind, and liberated from name and body 
(namakaya = namaripaya), that he “gets him home (attham 
paleti) , he does not get a number ” (na upeti sankham) ,’ i.e. he 
is not cognizable: in the same way it is said of the Arhat, who is 
past finding out by gods or men in heaven or on earth, that he “has 
done with number ” (pahasi sankham, S.1.11) ; it is just such as 
these of whom Brahma says, in fact, that he “ cannot give any true 
accounting ” (sanrkhatum no pi sakkomi, etc., D. 2. 218) ; and con- 
versely in S. 3.35 “ Whatever it be that a man takes to bed, it is 
by that that he gets his number” (yam ... anuseti . .. tena 
sankham .gacchatt) , i.e. his unaccomplished purpose determines 
his birth* (as in MU.2. 6d). 


* Na upeti sankham, like MU. 6.20 niratmakatvat asankhyah, “ out of count, because 
without a self”: Sn. 1076 na pamanam atthi. S.4.376-877 is explicit: the Tathagata 
is “free of any reckoning” (samkhdya-vimutto) in terms of any one of the five 
khandhas, ripa, vedana, etc., i.e. has no psycho-physical “number.” ‘“ Number if 
taken as a species of quantity, denotes an accident added to being” (St. THomas 
Aquinas, Sum. Theol. 1.30.3): quia designatio individui respectu speciei est per 
materiam determinatum dimensionibus (De ente et essentia, 3.1), i.e. inasmuch as 
all things are nimittdni, “ measured out.” 

It will be seen from what follows that like all other negative symbols, to be without 
number (the same as to be nameless) can have either a “ good” or a “bad” mean- 
ing; asankhyah corresponding to amdtra, and ajata, etc. In the same way there is an 
asat (non-being) that is “naughty” (because of privation of being) and an asat 
(non-being) that is also a plenum (pirnam) because not limited by a being in any 
way (iti-bhava). 

? The idiom corresponds to that of “ As one makes one’s bed, so must one lie upon 
it.” The corresponding word anusaya denotes the condition in which a man is 
naturally found, and from which he is summoned to arouse himself; and it is no doubt 
in the same sense that the NT. “ Arise, take up thy bed, and walk” should be under- 
stood. Sankha is, in fact, virtually synonymous with anusaya, Skr. anusaya, as “ bed,” 
karmic consequence, and finally “ repentance” inasmuch as it is from this predestined 
condition that one uprises. Similarly dsaya: see karmdsaya as used by PataNsaut, 
Yogasitra 2.12 f. (rendered by Woops “ latent deposit of karma’”’), and the discussion 
by Jareva Srncu in Rev. of Phil. and Religion 8.28 (1939). 
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There is, however, another use of the word, or rather of the 
corresponding verb, of no less interest, occurring in Sn. 350, “ To 
do what one will does not pertain to the common herd; it pertains 
to Tathagatas to do what is correct,” or more literally, “ calcu- 
lated” (na kamakaro* hi puthujjananam, sankheyyakaro ca 
tathagatanam) . Sankheyya here can only be understood as equi- 
valent to prameya in the sense of “ correct ” (an absolute pramana 
is, in fact, attributed to the Buddha; all that the Buddha says or 
does is said or done well). The converse of the text is also, of 
course, implied: what is done by the untaught many-folk is in- 
formal, apatiripa, asankheyya,* the Buddhas do what they will. 
In the same sense sankha must mean what is “ right,” one might 
even say “mathematically right ” since it is precisely a question 
of “number,” in Dh. 267 where “He who has ousted good and 
evil, the walker-with-Brahma, whose course in the world is ‘ cal- 
culated ’ (sankhaya loke carati), he is rightly called an ‘ Alms- 
man’ ”: or conversely, “ wrong ” when “ calculating ” (sankhaya) 
implies “with ulterior motives,” as in A.2.143. The use of 
sankheyya and sankhaya in the good sense corresponds to that 
of sankhyanam and asankhyanam in JB.2.69 and 73 where in 
opposing rites what is done by Prajapati in good form overcomes 
what is done by Death informally, and what is “in order ” (samn- 
khyanam) being immortal (amrtam) and what is “ inordinate ” 
(asamkhyanam) mortal (martyam) —a distinction correspond- 
ing to that of satyam from anrtam. It is in the same sense that 
in an unidentified Sitra (Horrnie, MS. Remains of Buddhist 
literature from E. Turkestan, 1, pp. 98-100) samkhyam gacchati 
is “ reaches fullness.” 


Samala. This word is cited for the sake of the light it throws on 
Skr. samulya, samila. The Dictionary omits to note the imme- 
diate Skr. equivalent, samala, but gives the meaning, “ impure, 
contaminated, Vin. 1.5.” We have also sandhi-samala-samkatira, 


® Na kamakaro, as in CU.8.1.6 thatmainam idya . . . sarvesu lokesv akama- 
caro bhavanti, “not having known the Spiritual-Self in this life, do not become 
* Movers-at-will ’ in any world.” 

‘In very many contexts, of course, asamkheyya is simply “ incaicuable,” i.e. of 
indefinite (not infinite, however) extent: for example where asamkheyya = kappa. 
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with the general sense of “ garbage heap ” in S. 2.279, M. 1.334 
and D. 2.160; and dhammo asuddho samalehi cintito, “an un- 
clean doctrine conceived by foul minds” in S.1.137. It seems 
impossible to doubt that in RV. 10.85.29 samulyam is not (as 
commonly rendered) “ woollen,” but “filthy ”;* the reference 
being in fact to the “ snake-skin ” that Krtya must be thought 
of as shedding when she “ has gotten feet ” (padvati bhitvi), all 
in accordance with the well known formula for procession from 
ophidian potentiality to human actuality: or that in JUB. 1. 38. 4 
samila-parnabhyam is not, as rendered by Oertel, “ with a woollen 
shirt (?) and a leaf,” but “ (clad) in dirty leaves.” 


Samudda (as adhivacanam of nibbana). In Buddhism, as in 
Brahmanism, the Pilgrim’s “ Way ” considered as a voyage (ydana, 
in this sense) may be related in three different ways to the flowing 
river of life and death. The journey is either upstream to the 
waters’ source: or over the waters to a farther shore; or down- 
stream to the sea. This use of symbolisms which are contrary in 
their literal but unanimous in their spiritual sense very well 
illustrates the nature of metaphysics itself, which is not like a 
“ philosophy ” systematic, but is always consistent. All that we 
have to be careful of here (as in any work of art) is to make use 
of our symbols consistently: it is only, for example, in the second 
case, that of “ crossing over,” that the symbol of the “ bridge ” 
can also be employed; it would be incongruous to speak of the 
“bridge” in connection with a going up or down stream.” 

In the first case, the symbol is of a procedure against the stream, 
and the Buddhist Wayfarer is accordingly referred to as an “ Up- 
streamer” (patisoto or udhamsoto, with anusotagami, “ drifting 
with the current ” as opposite). Without going into the history 
of the underlying thought at great length, we may observe that 
in RV. 10. 28. 4 pratipam sapam nadyo vahanti (“ The rivers carry 
the foam against the current”) is already a paradox to be ex- 


*The Vedic and Brahmana associations of “wool” are regularly with purity and 
purification. Sayana appears to be perfectly correct in his gloss sémulyam = samulam 
=éariram malam, ésariravacchannasya malasya dharakam vastram, “foul body, or 
garment reeking of the foulness of the body that was covered by it.” 

18 Or only if we see in the river itself the “ bridge” and Axis Mundi. 
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plained. Whatever this may mean, the text of TS. 7. 5.7. 4, “ The 
heavenly world is counter-current (pratikilam) hence” is ex- 
plicit: and it is precisely in this sense that in PB. 25. 10. 12-16 
the Sacrificers, going “countercurrent ” or “upstream” (prati- 
pam) along the whole course of the Sarasvati (the River of Life) , 
reach the heavenly world (it is clear from verse 11 that the 
Sarasvati is coincident with the Axis Mundi): ? it is impossible 
to reach the goal “ downstream.” The symbolism here is one of 
return to the river’s source, the Fons Vitae, Varuna’s abiding 
place sindhiinam upodaye (RV. 8.41.2), the “ Well of Honey in 
Visnu’s highest place” (visnoh pade parame madhva utsah, RV. 
1. 154. 4) , the Perennial Spring of PLotinus, Enneads 3. 8. 10, etc. 
Amongst the Christian parallels may be noted Ruysbroeck, “a 
perpetual striving after the unattainable—this is ‘ striving against 
the stream’ ” (Sparkling Stone, Ch. 9, cf. JB.1.85 pratikiilam 
udyan ... samastya): Dante, Purgatorio, 1.40, “ Against the 
dark stream fled the eternal prison ”; Blake, “Jesus died . . . he 
strove against the current of this wheel.” 

More familiar is the symbolism of the “ Farther Shore,” to be 
reached in various ways, whether by raft, ship, bridge or ford, 
and in connection with which we meet with a great variety of 
terms such as tara, tarana, tard, tiran, tirtha,® tratr, etc., deriv- 
ing from tr, to “ cross over.” In this case the Waters to be crossed 
are specifically the River of Death (M.1. 225-7; DhA. 2. 275, 
etc.), or as more fully explained in S. 4. 174-5, the Great Flood 
of Water (maha udakannavo) is the flood of will, birth, opinion 
and ignorance (kama, bhava, ditthi, avijja), the Hither Shore 
represents “ embodiment ” (sakkaya) , the Farther Shore nibbana, 


? Coincident then with the Shaft of Light, the Bolt and Sacrificial Post that strikes 
downwards from the zenith to the nadir of the universe, and which must be reversed 
by those who would ascend. The digging out and setting upright of the Post in AB. 
2.1-2 etc. has the same spiritual significance as the words “ counter-current,” etc., 
discussed above, cf. my “Inverted Tree in Q.J.Myth.Soc. 29, pp. 36 f. 

® Tirtha is “crossing place”; tirthakara virtually synonymous with “ Pontifex,” 
“Pontiff.” Tara is “ Saviouress,” and also “ star,” cf. the Virgin as Stella Maris. Tratr 
is ferryman or saviour. Tarana is crossing; hence avatarana, “ crossing back,” i.e. the 
“descent” of a Saviour. Tiran is “ crossing” in 8.5.24 (where we have “Few are 
they of mortal men who have reached the Farther Shore”). Our “term,” Lat. terminus 
is cognate. 


“ 
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and the “ Brahman who has crossed and reached the farther side 
and stands on solid ground” (tinno paramgato thale titthati 
brahmano) is the Arahat. The formula of crossing over to a 
farther shore or haven of safety occurs so repeatedly in Buddhist 
and Brahmanical contexts alike that no further examples need 
be cited here. The metaphor of the saving “ ship ” (Pali and Skr. 
nava) is preserved in our “ nave ” (of a church) .* 

Less familiar, though by no means rare in Buddhist contexts is 
the metaphor of a gliding downstream to a nibbdna represented 
by the Sea, not here as mass of waters to be crossed, but itself the 
last end. This value of samudda (Sea) is overlooked in the PTS 
Dictionary. In S. 5. 39-40, we find “ Just as rivers lean, tend and 
gravitate towards the sea” (samudda-ninna, -pona, -pabbhara) * 
just so the Almsman who cultivates the Aryan Eightfold Path 
“leans, tends and gravitates towards Nibbana ”; similarly S. 5. 
134. In the same way in the parable of the Log, S. 4. 179-180, 
floating downstream on the Ganges is gliding towards Nibbana; 
the dangers are of stranding on either shore, being taken by those 
(men or gods) who dwell on these shores,’ stranding on a shoal 
(thale ussidissati) ,’ sinking in mid-stream (majjhe samsidissati) ,*° 

“ As in the well known Parable of the Raft (M.1.135) the crossing over is here by 
means of a raft, for which there is no more use when the Farther Shore has been 
reached, and as in Rev. 21.1 “there was no more sea.” The Waters to be crossed are 


represented in the Gospels (John 6, etc.) by the Sea of Galilee; cf. Norman Brown, 
Walking on the Water, 1928, pp. 20 ff. 

®°The words -ninnd, -pond, -pabbhara or their equivalents, mutatis mutandis, occur 
elsewhere, notably in the well known metaphor of the rafters that converge towards 
and rest in the roof-plate of the dome and it is thus that the powers of the soul con- 
verge towards and come to rest in samadhi (SAr. 8; M. 1. 322-323; Mil. 38, etc. 

® The interpretation (adhivacanam) of “ This shore” is ajjhatikam dyatanénam and 
of “ That shore ” bahiranam dyatandnam, i.e. these internal (microcosmic) and those 
external (macrocosmic) conditions. This provides us with good evidence for what can 
be inferred in many other contexts, viz. that ajjhatikam . .. bahiram correspond to 
adhyatmam .. . adhidevatam as, e.g. in JUB.3.33, where the two words has pre- 
cisely the implication of “subjective” and “ objective” that is fundamental to Pali 
ajjhatikam and bahiram, as in M.1.421, where the five elements as they are within 
you (i.e. microcosmically) are contrasted with the same as they are outside you 
(i.e. macrocosmically) . 

7 Observe that thale (“aground”) here has the exactly opposite spiritual meaning 
of thale (“safe ashore”) in §.4.175-5 cited above. In this connection cf. René 
Guénon, “Du double sens des symboles ” in Etudes Traditionelles, 42, 1923. 

®“ Drowning in the nether waters”; here the symbolism coincides with that of 
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or of rotting within, and if all these dangers are avoided, then 
shall ye lean, tend and gravitate towards Nibbana.” It is clear 
that the stream is here no longer Mara’s as in M. 1. 226 (madrassa 
sota) , but much rather the Flood of Merit (puniassa dhard) of 
A. 2. 56. In S. 5. 47, cf. 63, young followers of the Eightfold Path 
are compared to the young Nagas (snakes, or rather eels, see 
“ Naga ”) born in the Himalayas and who as they grow bigger 
make their way down to the Sea and there attain their full dimen- 
sions, the Commentary equating naga with yogavacdra and 
samudda with nibbana. In DhA. 3. 230 f. the significance of the 
downstream voyage, here in a boat, is the same, but the value of 
“naga” is reversed; ° because of a sin by which the voyage is 
interrupted the novice is reborn as the Naga Erakapatha. 

Finally, the foregoing texts in which samudda = nibbana, and 
even more literally Udana 55 “Just as rivers lose their former 
names and clan-names (purimani nama-gottani) *° when they 
reach the sea, and it is accounted only ‘ The Great Sea’ ” corre- 
spond exactly to the better known “ Just as these flowing rivers 
that tend towards the sea, when they reach the sea are gone home, 
and their name and aspect (nadma-riipe) are broken up, and only 
‘The Sea’ (samudram iti) is spoken of ” (Prasna Up. 6. 5, etc.) , 
as well as to the almost identical images employed by Dante, 
Eckhart and Ruysbroeck." 


crossing over, and if one falls from the ship or bridge or if he sinks whilst “ walking 
on the water” he may be drowned. 

® The two values of “naga” are the same as those of JB.3.77 and PB. 25.15.4 
where a distinction is made between those snakes (ahi) that are “left behind” 
(ahiyata) and the others (sarpa) who, inasmuch as they “creep on farther” (ati- 
sarpanti) vanquish death and become Adityas (like the Buddha, ddicca-bandhu) . 

1° Cf. JB. 1.18. 5-6, Tam hagatam prechati, kas tvam asi. Sa yo ha némna va gotrena 
va prabrite ... tam rtavas ... padgrhitam apakarsanti,—i.e. if in answer to the 
question “ Who art thou?” he answers by his own or his clan-name, he is dragged 
away by the representatives of time. For many other parallels see my “ Akitncafifia: 
Self-naughting.”’ 

11 Cited in my “ New Approach to the Vedas,” pp. 45, 46. It may be added that 
in JB.1.173-175 where the Sacrificers are on their way to heaven and ask “ Who 
shall be able today to swim away out of the open jaws of the crocodile? ”, and this 
is with reference to the “crocodile standing in the one and only way, against the 
current, with open maw” (ekdyane simsumari pratipam vydddaya tisthati), pratipam 
(adv.) refers to the position of the crocodile, it is clear that the motion of the sacri- 
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It may be added that where symbolism of a going downstream 
to the Sea is employed as above, a return to the source would be 
equivalent to “ backsliding” (apdya), and that we actually find 
the expressions “ countercurrent ” and “ back-flowing ” used ac- 
cordingly in AV.10.1.7 where the evil powers are enjoined to 
return “upstream counter-current ” (pratikilam udayyam) and 
AV. 4.17.2 where punahsara = apotropaic. 


Sahajanetta. Sn. 1096: two Mss. read sahajanetta. We should 
render “ possessed of the innate eye,” i.e. as the Commentator 
implies, “ of spontaneous omniscience.” We do not agree with the 
Dictionary’s “ lit. ‘ coinciding eye,’ ” but take sahaja in its usual 
sense of “connatural,” “inborn,” and hence as in the later 
rhetoric, not acquired (ahdryd) or learnt (aupadesika) but 
“natural” (sahaja) illumination (pratibha). That is the termi- 
nology of the Kavyamimamsa, Ch. 2, where also sahaja is equated 
with sdrasvata, tantamount to “ communicated by Sophia.” The 
parallel as regards pratibha is fully justified by M. 1. 240 “ There 
flashed upon me spontaneously three parables unheard ere now ” 
(tisso upama patibhamsu anacchariya-pubbe assutapubba) . This 
is, of course, a quite different thing from the ability of the 
charioteer, well versed and expert in his art, to answer any ques- 
tion on the subject “on the spot” (thdnaso), without “taking 
counsel” (cetaso parivitakkam) ; though this facility born of 
application and practice provides an analogy for the Buddha’s 
ability to “ answer on the spot” (thanaso .. . patibhati) as he 
can because “he has fully penetrated the realm of the Law” 
(dhammadhatu . . . suppatividdha, M.1.396), or as elsewhere 
stated because he is the Law (S. 3. 120 yo dhammam passati mam 
passati, cf. D. 3.84). There are other ways in which the Buddha’s 
power of immediate response is expressed, for example S. 2. 105, 
***Origination, origination’: so saying, there arose in me, brethren, 
a vision in matters of the Law unheard ere now (pubbe ananussu- 


ficers themselves, on the one way, is downstream to the sea: the crocodile (simsumdrin 
= makara = mrtyu = sirya) being the keeper of the Gate, which is in this case the 
“ mouth ” of the river (as we should say, although it is rather the mouth of the sea 


into which the river pours) . 
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tesu dhammesu cakkhum udapdde) , gnosis, prescience, science, 
light arose (fanam, panna, vijja, dloko udapdde) .” Observe that 
“unheard before,” while implying literally “not to be found in 
sruti, and therefore to be regarded as smrti,” does not imply 
“ original ” in our individualistic sense which conceives of a prop- 
erty in ideas, but an exegesis suited to the present conditions and 
audience, and authoritative precisely because “ original ” (yoniso) 
in the true sense of the word, that of “ deriving from the source ”; 
it is not a question of what we call “ inspiration ” but rather of 
infallibility," comparable to that of the Christ when he says “ As 
my Father hath taught me, I speak” (John 8. 28), or that of St. 
Paul when he says “I have the mind (voids) of Christ ” (1 Cor. 
2.16). 

Sahajanetta can also be explained in agreement with what has 
been said above, but as having a more explicit reference to the 
epithet cakkhum loke, “ Eye in the World,” ? so often applied to 
the Buddha in other contexts, an epithet that in pre- and non- 
Buddhist contexts would be applicable only to the Sun or Agni; 
in this case sahajanetta would be more literally “ Born as the 
Eye,” or “ Eye by Nature ” than “ possessed of the innate eye.” 
The distinction is hardly material. 


Sufnata. “Emptiness” (suffata) in Pali contexts is not the 
metaphysical Zero (Non-being as the principle of Being, Infinite 
Possibility as distinguished from Indefinite Actuality), but a 
characteristic of this world, as in S. 4. 295-296, where it has been 
explained that when the Almsman returns from a deathlike Con- 
templation in which consciousness and feeling have been arrested, 
“three touches touch him,” “emptiness” (swinato-), “ form- 


1D. 3.127, Nothing is to be added to or taken away from the promulgated Dhamma; 
D. 3.135, All that the Tathagata has said, from the night of the Awakening to that 
of the Total Despiration, “all that is just so and infallible” (sabbam tam tath’eva 
hoti, no annatha). 

2 Cakkhum loke is not noted in the Dictionary. It occurs in D. 2.159, Sn. 599 etc. 
Cf. §.1.188 buddhacakkhuna lokain volokento; S.1.134, sabbam passati cakkhund. 
Out of countless Brahmanical texts I cite only AB.1.6 “The Eye is the Truth de- 
posited amongst men” (with reference to Agni), and RV.7.61.1 caksur .. . siiryas 
... abhi yo visva bhuvanani caste. With sahajanetta, cakkhum loke, etc., cf. cakkhu- 
bhito rana-bhito in M.1.111, S.2. 255 etc. 
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lessness” (animitto-) and “making no plans” (appanihito- 
phasso), and he discriminates (viveka) accordingly: and the 
meaning of “ emptiness ” is explained, “ Emancipation of the Will 
by Emptiness (sunnata ceto-vimutti) being consequent upon the 
realisation that “This world is empty of spirit or anything 
spiritual” (suinam idam attena va attaniyena va); sunnata is 
synonymous with anattd, of which it really only paraphrases and 
isolates the privative an. It is no doubt in the same sense that in 
A. 1.72 “ the texts are coupled with ‘emptiness’” (suttanta ... 
sunnata-patisannuta) ; there is, in fact, nothing more charac- 
teristic of Buddhist teaching that its constant resort to negatives 
(above all in the sense of the word anatta) , which even some con- 
temporary hearers found perplexing. The denial of spirituality 
to contingent things in particular is a denial of any real essence 
to these things in themselves, and thus forms the basis of the 
more sweeping sinyavada doctrine which in the Mahayana de- 
nies not any “value” but any essence to even the Buddha’s 
appearance and to the promulgation of the Dhamma itself. If 
such a doctrine disturbs us, it may be found more palatably ex- 
pressed in the Vajracchedika Sitra thus, “ Those who see me in 
the body (riipena) and think of me in sounds (ghosaih), their 
way of thinking is false, they do not see me at all.... The Buddha 
cannot be rightly understood (rju boddhum) by any means 
(upayena) .”* Not that “means” are not dispositive to a right 
understanding,’ but that if regarded as ends, even the most ade- 
quate means are a hindrance. In such a radical iconoclasm as this 
all traditional teachings are finally agreed. What is true of ethics 
is also true of the supports of contemplation: as in the well-known 
Parable of the Raft, the means are of no more use when the goal 
has been reached. 


* Horrnte, MS. remains of Buddhist literature from E. Turkestan, 1, 270. 
* Cf. Mund. Up. 3. 2-4 etair updyair yatate yastu vidvan .. . visate brahma-dhama. 





REVIEWS 


J.K.Suryock, The Study of Human Abilities, The Jén wu chih of Liu 
Shao 286, Ai& (American Oriental Series, vol. 11), American 
Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn., 1937, pp. 10 + 168.* 


By undertaking the adequate translation and exegesis of a Confucian 
essay dating from the middle of the third century of our era Dr. 
Suryock ventured upon no slight task. Such a text teems with tech- 
nical language and literary references which must be understood in 
the light of the third century A. D. If the reviewer could be swayed 
by his own interests, he would ask nothing more than the time to ex- 
amine this text from beginning to end in order that a second hand and 
eye might add improvements. Only a cursory examination, however, 
could be made of the whole; the careful analysis was restricted to Liu 
Shao’s preface which Dr. Suryock translated on pp. 2-3 of his book. 
But, before giving my own translation of the preface, it does remain to 
acknowledge the completeness of the author’s plan, which can well 
serve as a model to any of us sufficiently courageous to undertake a 
similar piece of work. For his own particular text the author has 
lightened immeasurably the task of his followers. 

Annoyed by a number of ambiguities in the translation of Lru Shao’s 
preface, I have prepared the following rendering: 

The sages and optimi admire wisdom more than all else, and of all wisdom there is none 
more valuable than to know men. When a knowledge of men is actually acquired, all 
abilities being classified, the performance of all tasks* prospers. Accordingly, when 
the sages composed the Book of Changes, the terms chiin tzi and hsiao jén were 
[thereby] set up.2 When they wrote the preface to the Odes, elegant and orthodox 
behavior was differentiated from that of custom. When they instituted Rites and 
Music, the virtues * [ensuing from] the Six Arts and the observance of norms * were 
accomplished.” When they set their faces southward, the abilities of heroes and 
ministers were attracted. All these are means for accomplishing the work of Heaven 
by spreading all excellences. When Heaven’s work has been accomplished, all*® are 
recipients of renown and praise.” 

Therefore, Yao has been commended for his ability to make capable and virtuous 
men distinguished.* Shun has been considered meritorious because he advanced and 


* Reviewed by J. J. L. Duyvenpax, JAOS 59. 280-282. 

1 HE #7 is a reference to the Book of History, Lecce’ 22-23. 

? {ilj is literally “then” and should not be translated as purpose. 

* fi is contrasted here with 3€ and is internal as contrasted with an external 
manifestation. 

* Pei-wén yiin-fu quotes from the Chow li where the commentator defines ff as #4 Ffi- 

5 2 must be taken here in the meaning of JX. 

® The commentator understands this as the prince and his minister. 

7In this phrase 44 cannot have the technical sense of classification. 

® This passage would seem to give us a peculiar use of the usual phrase JA... 
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employed the sixteen [ministers]. T‘ang is renowned for securing the worthy of Yu-hsin 
[=I Yin]. King Wén is honored for advancing the old man of Wei-pin.° We may 
conclude that, when the sages exercised their virtue, they all devoted their wisdom 
to seeking [the right] men, and they all found comfort in appointing to office. 
Therefore, although Confucius, having no official employment,*® could not promote 
any one [in public office], yet he divided his pupils into four groups and differentiated 
all abilities into three categories. He also commended the Doctrine of the Mean in 
order to distinguish the virtue of the sage. He esteemed virtue in order to encourage 
discussion regarding the optimus.’? He gave instruction in the Six Defects ** in order 
to warn against the failings of one-sided abilities. He gave thought to the presumptuous 
and the meek in order to make known conventionality and ambition.** He complained 
of simplicity ** accompanied by lack of sincerity, in order to show the difficulty of 
maintaining a semblance to sainthood. He also said, “Examine [a man’s] delights, 
consider his motives,” in order to know his real character FEikzZtT . Such was the 
detail of his examination of humanity 4. Therefore, I make bold to rely upon 
the teachings of the sage to prepare a classification of humanity, hoping thereby to 
mend my deficiencies. Let the widely-learned gentlemen decide its appropriateness 3. 


In addition, it would be well to notice once more that it has long 
been the usual practice in Sinology to speak of men by their official 
names. On pp. 13 and 14 the Introduction should read Cufine Hsiian 
for Cuéine K‘ang-ch‘éng. I would also take exception to the statement 
on p. 30 that “Chinese sentences can often be interpreted in more 
than one way, . .” Chinese is seldom easy; but the difficulties come 
from ourselves, not the text. Once we are acquainted with the com- 
plete context of a sentence—and this context may go well beyond the 
immediate paragraph or even text under consideration—we shall 
understand that the author meant only one thing. For those sentences 
which seem to have more than one interpretation it is necessary to 
accumulate more evidence. If the quandary still persists, we should 


translate between marks of interrogation. 
J. R. W. 


4%, but I would suggest that the answer to the difficulty lies in the use of disjunction. 
I would translate literally: “As for Yao, they [Ger. man, Fr. on] consider [his] ability 
to make capable and virtuous men distinguished as renown.” 

°_Lii Shang fe} =T“ai-kung Wang KAZ. 

1° This is a reference to Analects 9.6, Lecce 82. The author’s translation also failed 
to take into account the 79. 

11 He Aé— "BF of. Txt hai s. v.; the reference is to the Hsi tz‘t of the Book of Changes. 

2 Cf. Analects 17.8, Lecce 188. 

18 Op. cit. 18.21, Lecce 136. 

** Op. cit. 8.16, Lecce 77. This is the usual interpretation and the only one which 
makes sense. The author may have followed Couvreur (cf. Dictionnaire s.v), but 
I know no authority for it. It is also possible that the Tz‘% yiian was used, where it is 
defined $e En FH. This too, however, is insufficient authority. Furthermore, Lru Shao 
would know only the old interpretation, and the gloss “lacking knowledge” seems to 
be quite recent. 
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SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIATION IN INDO-CHINESE* 
Old Chinese #& lap and #§ na 
Pavut K. Benepict 


The Indo-Chinese group of languages, like other great linguistic 
families, has undergone both phonetic and semantic differentiation, 
and the linguist must actively concern himself with both sets of 
phenomena. The actual working out of linguistic relationships, 
moreover, requires that the two series of data be handled together. 
It is sometimes urged that semasiological problems should be con- 
sidered only after the phonetic equivalences of the languages in 
question have been determined. This general method can be 
successfully applied when one works with well-defined linguistic 
groups, such as Tai or Burmish-Loloish, where the lexical re- 
semblances are so numerous that the sound-shifts can be analyzed 
in a mechanical fashion, but it is unsatisfactory when one attempts 
to study a relationship such as Chinese-Tibetan, or, in a more 
restricted sense, Tibetan-Burmese. In instances of this sort, the 


1 The writer is under an obligation to Mr. Robert SHarer for some of the material 
used in this paper, and, more specifically, for the proposed derivation of O.T. me-tog 
“flower.” In general, the sources are the standard ones, and especial authorities are 
cited in the notes. Considerable material has been drawn from two languages which 
have hitherto been generally neglected, viz., Nung, a small but important independent 
group in northern Burma (J. T. O. Barnarp, A Handbook of the Rawang Dialect of 
the Nung Language, Rangoon, 1934), and Maru, one of the most archaic of all Burmish 
speeches (F. V. Cuerk, A Manual of the Lawngwaw or Maru Language Rangoon, 
1911). 

A conventional phonetic orthography is employed, with the following exceptions: 

1. The umlaut over a vowel serves simply as a sign of lip-rounding, e.g. € (rounded 
vowel in e position) is the ordinary 6, I.P.A. ¢. 

2. The caret over a vowel indicates a central (“ mixed”) articulation, e.g., i is the 
vowel of Russian 51. 

The orthography employed for Old Chinese is that of Karlgren, and for Old Tibetan, 
that of Das. Old Burmese is written in the general phonetic orthography used in this 
article; Burmese she-pauk (8) is written a* (high falling tone, its modern value). 

The following abbreviations are employed: O.Ch. (Old Chinese, as cited in Karlgren’s 
Analytic Dictionary); O.T. (Old Tibetan, the written language); O. Bu. (Old Burmese, 
the written language) ; T. B. (Tibeto-Burman) ; I. C. (Indo-Chinese) ; Him. (Himalayish) . 
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number of obviously related words is rather limited, and one must 
use dubious semantic comparisons to establish phonetic equiva- 
lences, and vice versa. The absolute trustworthiness of the results 
depends solely on the number of parallel examples adduced, i. e., 
the only criterion is a statistical one. In view of this circumstance, 
it seems not ill-advised to gather whatever promising comparisons 
that may appear, with reference to those phonetic generalizations 
that have already been established in the field, in the hope that 
future research may offer a statistical corroboration. 

The writer feels that hitherto somewhat too much emphasis has 
been placed on the phonetic component of the equation. In gen- 
eral, phonetic equations have been expanded in a manner such 
that the more obvious semantic resemblances are included, with 
the result that most of our phonetic “laws ” in Indo-Chinese are 
mere ad hoc generalizations. The use of the concept of “ word- 
family,” particularly by Karucren and WoLFENDEN, has done 
much to remedy this evil, yet leads to another danger, that of 
satisfaction with inexact phonetic equivalences. It is not sufficient 
to show that such-and-such a word-family in Old Chinese is related 
to such-and-such a family in Old Tibetan; one must demonstrate 
that certain forms in the two languages are genetically related in 
a precise way. This principle is universally regarded as sound by 
students of comparative linguistics, and we have no right to 
assume that Indo-Chinese is sui generis in this respect. As an 
example of an intelligent and successful employment of both the 
phonetic and semantic factors in the broader field of Indo-Chinese 
philology, we refer the reader to WuLFr’s masterly study of the 
Tai-Chinese relationship.” 

In an attempt to justify our emphasis on the semantic factor, 
we shall briefly discuss Houcuton’s classical article on Tibeto- 
Burmese, which appeared over forty years ago.’ A pioneer effort 
in this intricate field, it stimulated much thought and was freely 


?K. Wotrr, Chinesisch und Tai, Sprachvergleichende Untersuchungen, Det Kgl. 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab., Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser 20, 3, K¢benhavn, 


1934. 
*B. Hovucuton, Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Palaeontology, JRAS, 1896. 


23-55. 
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drawn on by Laurer and others. Today we are able to reject some 
of the proposed comparisons and to accept others, yet the very 
phonetic generalizations which we use as our yardstick are in some 
degree based on those comparisons that proved to be correct. One 
of the best illustrated Tibetan-Burman phonetic equations is the 
following: O.T. -i=O. Bu. -e, the latter being secondary.* The 
following examples will suffice for illustration: O.T. skyi < *k‘yi 
(loss of aspiration through prefixation) “borrow,” O. Bu. k‘je°; 
O.T. lj< *jli (by metathesis) “flea,” O.Bu. -hle; O.T. tshi 
“sticky matter,” O. Bu. t3e* (the lack of aspiration is irregular) ; 
O. T. ai “sun,” O. Bu. ne; O.T. bshi< *bli “ four,” O. Bu. le’; 
O.T. Ici “heavy,” O.Bu. hle (cf. W. Him. hli); O. T. si “ die,” 
O. Bu. se; O. T. khyi “ dog,” O. Bu. k‘we*. Houcuton seems to 
have been quite unaware of this equation, even to the extent of 
referring to the O. Bu. word for “dog” (k‘we*) as “ corrupted.” 
Let us apply this generalization to those comparisons given by 
Hovceuton which involve O. Bu. words in final -e. Houghton 
seeks to connect O. Bu. pe “ palmyra palm tree or leaf,” t3a-pe 
(pron. tsa-be) “ writings, books,” with O.T. dpe “ book,” from 
the basic meaning “ pattern, model.” The semantic developments 


have been quite different, and the vocalism does not correspond, 
hence we have every reason to reject this comparison. HoucHTon 
also compares O. Bu. t3‘e* “ paint, medicine, tobacco” with O. T. 
rtsi < *tshi “all fluids of a somewhat greater consistency, such 
as the juice of some fruits, paints, varnish, etc.,’*° and O. Bu. 
kre® “copper ” with O. T. gri “ knife”; here the perfect phonetic 
correspondences greatly strengthen the comparisons. Another of 


“0. Bu. final -e was originally written ij (rarely -i) in the early inscriptions, e. g., 
pij “ give” (from the famous Myazedi inscription), Mod. Bu. pe; ri “ water,” Mod. Bu. 
re. Cf. C. Durotsette, Extract from the Burmese Face of the Myazedi Inscription, 
Journal of the Burma Research Society 6 (1916) . 208-5, and K. Semensticxer, Beitrage 
zur altbirmanischen Wortkunde, AM 4(1927).1-16 (with six plates). 

5 Simon (cit. infra, no. 250) compares, with the O.T. word, O.Ch. 7} ¢t’siap<t’- 
“fluid, liquid, juice.” A phonetically and semantically preferable comparison is with 
O. Ch. RE ts‘iét “ varnish,” from the basic meaning “juice of a tree.” The writer, on 
the basis of evidence which he hopes to set forth at a later date, believes that a final 
dental can be reconstructed for the T. B. cognates, not only in this instance but in a 
series of roots. 
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Hovcuton’s comparisons, O. Bu. re* “ write, delineate, paint,” 
O.T. hbri, bris “ draw, write,” is likewise supported by the vocal- 
ism. A more exact comparison is with O.T. ris “figure, form, 
design,” ri-mo “figure, picture, painting, drawing, markings” 
(from the same etymon) .° Finally, Houcuton compares O. Bu. 
le® “ bow” (the instrument) with O. T. gnam-ru “ bow ” (resp.). 
Not only are the vowels not comparable in this example, but the 
initials themselves are at variance, since in Tibeto-Burmese, at 
any rate, initial ]- and r- are in no sense interchangeable. The 
T.B. root, apparently unrepresented in O.T., appears in the 
following: Nung t‘a-li; Kachin ka-li (in combination); Dimasa 
dzi-li; Garo tsri < *tsli (Garo lacks 1-); Mikir li “ fiddle-bow,” 
ba-p‘e li “ bow for shooting stones ”; Tsangla li; Manyak 717-Ii. 
The above remarks will perhaps illustrate the interdigitating 
nature of phonetic and semantic phenomena. In instances for 
which either the phonetic or semantic support is weak or lacking, 
one must proceed only with caution. One of the most interesting 
of Houcuton’s comparisons is the following: O.T. snod “ vessel,” 
bu-snod “uterus” (bu “child”), O. Bu. hnut “the opening of 
the mouth, the lips, the mouth regarded as the organ of speech; 
the womb.” This is a likely-looking comparison, but the semantics 
present some difficulties, and, on the phonetic side, while the 
initials correspond (O. Bu. hn-< *sn-), the nasal initial having 
become unvoiced through regressive assimilation, the vowels are 
uncertain. In addition to final -it, which does not come into 
question here, O. Bu. possessed only two final dental combinations, 
viz. -at and -ut. The available evidence strongly suggests that -at 
is connected with O.T. -ad, -od (the latter is probably secondary) , 
and -ut with O. T. -ud. For the O. T. -od, O. Bu. -at relationship, 
cf. O. T. gsod, bsad “ kill,” O. Bu. sat; O. T. hlod, glod “ relaxed,” 
glod “loosen, relax” (tr.), O. Bu. lwat “to be free” hlwat “to 
free”; O.T. hod “ light, shine, brightness,” fii-hod “ sunlight ” 


®° Cf. S. N. WoLFenDEN, Concerning the Variation of Final Consonants in the Word 
Families of Tibetan, Kachin, and Chinese, JRAS, 1937. 625-655, no. 76 (Kachin rit, 
ri). In the first few pages of this article WoLFENDEN voices sentiments closely parallel- 
ing those held by the writer. 

™ Cf. Siamese hlut “ to be untied, loosened, to slip” (intr.), Lao hlit “ escape,” Shan 
lut “to be at liberty, free, unloosed.” WoLFrenbEN, op. cit., no. 48, compares Kachin 
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(ni “ sun”), O. Bu. ne-at “ sunlight.” * For the O. T. -ud, O. Bu. 
-ut relationship, cf. O.T. gud, beud “rub,” O. Bu. sut “ wipe”; 
O.T. hbud “ to blow,” O. Bu. hmut “ to blow, as with the mouth ”;° 
O.T. rud “ a fallen or falling mass” (used in sense of landslides, 
etc.), O.Bu. jut < *rut (as shown by following form) “to be 
inferior, mean,” hrut “to put down, degrade.” ?° In view of the 
general phonetic evidence, then, we must reserve judgment as to 
the relationship of O.T. snod to O. Bu. hnut. 
Though phonetic checks of this sort are worth pointing out, we 
are here more concerned with the semantic aspect of comparative 
studies. It is in this field that HoucHtTon made some really brilliant 
contributions; note especially his comparison of O. Bu. dzak “ bit 
of a bridle” with O. T. Icags “iron” (but often used in sense of 
iron instrument in general) , which is supported by the appearance 
of this same root in two archaic Burmish speeches, viz. Maru and 
Lashi tso- “iron.” ** Only rarely did Houcuton fall into the error 
of making the comparison that was semantically the most appeal- 
ing at the sacrifice of some truly significant correspondence. We 
shall cite only his comparison of O.T. hbron “ wild yak” with 
O. B. oy* “ the Tibetan bull,” where the correct comparison cer- 


tainly is with O. Bu. proy “ buffalo, bison, gaur.” 


lot “to become free” with O.T. blud “release” rather than with hlod, gled. Cf. 
Lepcha (Rong) Jjét “to let escape,” dt “discharge, loosen,” and Garo (Baric) wat 
< *lwat? “ to release.” 

§ This O. Bu. word is obsolete; it is cited in P. M. Tin, Burmese Archaic Words and 
Expressions, Journal of the Burma Research Society 5 (1915) . 59-90. 

° Cf. WoLFENDEN, op. cit., no. 64. WoLFENDEN cites the standard Kachin form wut, 
but overlooks the Assamese Kachin form mut “to blow (fire)” (in J. F. NeepHam, 
Outline Grammar of the Singpho Language, Shillong, 1889). The O. Bu. form is directly 
comparable with Gyarong -mut “to blow”; cf. the following: Miri mut “to blow (as 
wind, or as with one’s mouth) ,” me-mut “ the pistons of a blacksmith’s bellows ”; Mikir 
but, vut “to blow (with the mouth), exhale, play (a wind-instrument)”; Bahing 
(E. Him.) hmut, mut “to blow.” 

10 WoLFENDEN, op. cit., no. 80, compares, with the O.T. word, Kachin -rut, used 
in closely allied senses. In S. N. Wourenven, Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic 
Morphology, London, 1929 (hereafter cited as OTBLM), p. 115, the above O. Bu. 
forms are compared with Kachin grit “to be decreased or diminished,” ga-grit “to 
lower, humble, decrease.” 

11 Maru and Lashi -o regularly corresponds to O. Bu. -ak; cf. O. Bu. hyak “bird,” 
Maru, Lashi 99; O. Bu. nak “ black,” Maru, Lashi ng; O. Bu. lak “ arm,” Maru, Lashi 
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It is to Smuon’s fundamental study on Tibetan and Chinese,7? 
however, that we must turn for a whole series of illustrations of 
this type of defect. We shall discuss only a few instances here. 

No. 213 (Stmon’s number) : O. T. mchu “ lip,” O. Ch. & d’s‘iuén 
< d‘‘-. Summon makes an ad hoc reconstruction of the O. T. root 
with final dental, and the equation O. T. final dental stop, O. Ch. 
dental nasal (with some “ parallel ” examples). But O.T. mtshul 
“ lower part of the face, nose, and mouth; muzzle of animals; bill, 
beak ” (note that O. T. mchu can also mean “bill, beak”) makes 
for an ideal phonetic comparison with the O. Ch. word, nicely 
fitting into the series typified by O.T. diul “ silver,” O.Ch. #& 
ngién; O.T. dbul “ poor,” O.Ch. & b‘ién; O.T. sbrul “ snake,” 
O. Ch. I mién (cf. Srmon, section 32). Srmon preferred an exact 
semantic equivalence and a questionable phonetic correspondence, 
to an inexact, though close, semantic equivalence and a perfect 
phonetic correspondence. Indeed, the meaning “ lips ” is frequently 
encountered among the T. B. cognates of O. T. mtshul; cf. Lepcha 
(Rong) a-dil “lips”; Mikir iy -tur“ lips, bill of a bird ” (¢y- is the 
common Mikir preformative); Dimasa k‘u-dzer “lips” (k‘u 
“mouth ”); Garo ku-tsil “lips” (ku “mouth”); Nung neé-sil 
“lips ” (né “ mouth ”) ; O. Bu. hnut-si® “ bird’s bill, beak ” (hnut 
“ mouth ”) (-l is lost in Burmese) .** 

No. 65: O.T. glag “eagle, vulture,” O.Ch.  -iéng “ falcon, 
eagle.” Srmon, using several other equally dubious comparisons, 
attempts to make the queer equations demanded by the discrepant 
initials and finals of these two words. Fortunately, however, a 
much more promising comparison is at hand, viz. O. Ch. 4 lak < 
kl- “ a kind of bird.” 

No. 310: O. T. dre, drel “ mule,” O. Ch. & lud. Laurer “ long 
ago suggested that the Tibetan word has been derived from hdre, 
hdres “to be mixed with,” cf. dud-hgro hdres-pa “ half-breed, 


12 W. Srmon, Tibetisch-chinesische Wortgleichungen, Ein Versuch, MSOS 32 (1929). 
This work should not be consulted apart from the important critique by KarucrEen 
(Tibetan and Chinese, TP 28[1931]. 25-70) . 

18 The curious -i- -u- alternation exemplified here appears in other T. B. roots and is 
found within O. T. itself; cf. the discussion in Wotrenpen, OTBLM 114-5. 

4B. Laurer, The Si-Hia Language, A Study in Indo-Chinese Philology, TP 17 
(1916) . 1-126, no. 69. 
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mongrel,” and there seems no reason to doubt this. The Chinese 
word perhaps originally had initial kl- or k‘l-, as indicated by 5% 
k‘ua < k‘l- “ mare, she-mule.” O.Bu. has two forms of the same 
root, viz. la* and lo*, and phonetically corresponding forms are 
found in Lolo in the meaning “bull,” comparable with O. Bu. 
nwa*-la’ “bull” (in composition only). It can hardly be assumed, 
therefore, that the Burmish-Loloish root has been borrowed from 
Chinese, as LAurer assumes for the cognate Tai root. 

No. 232: O. T. bdun “ seven,” O. Ch. % ts‘iét. These two forms 
are generally regarded as quite unrelated, and Srmon is here mak- 
ing use of truly Procrustean methods in attempting to relate 
them. In I.C. in general, the roots for “seven” present some 
curious problems. The O. Bu. k‘u’-nats “ seven” is clearly a com- 
pound meaning “ five and two ”; cf. hnats “two” (the unvoicing 
of the initial is a secondary feature of regressive assimilation and 
naturally does not appear in the compound form) , a-k‘u’ “a unit,” 
probably from a T.B. root for “hand” (W. Him. *k‘ur, Kuki- 
Chin *k‘ut) .2° 

No. 92: O. T. byi “ rat, mouse,” O. Ch. && siwo (Stmon recon- 
structs siwoy), and No. 94: O. T. hbri, bris “ draw, write,” O. Ch. 
# siwo (SIMON reconstructs siwoy). To this seeming parallelism, 
Srmon attached considerable methodological heuristic value, as 
shown by his especial reference to it in his introductory remarks 

(Vorbemerkung 160), yet the conjunction of forms is purely 
fortuitous. SIMON even attempted to support his reconstruction 
of a final velar by citing O. Bu. krwak “rat, mouse” (cf. Maru 
ruk) , overlooking the true Burmese cognate, pwe* “ bamboo rat.” 
For the -e, -i relationship: shown here, see the discussion above. 
O.T. only very rarely retains the medial labial element,’® com- 


15 Prof. P. Boopsera of the Univ. of California has suggested to the writer that a 
root comparable to the Tibetan bdun may have existed in Archaic Chinese. This idea 
is based on the ancient graphic interchange between Y ts‘jét “seven” and Hi d‘uan, 
tiuén < t-. 

*° The subscript wa-zur of Tibetan script. A presumably complete list of words with 
wa-zur appears in H. N. von Koerser, Morphology of the Tibetan Language, Los 
Angeles, 1935, p. 208. Without exception these words all have a-vocalism, hence we 
can be certain that the medial labial element has completely disappeared in O.T. in 
all roots with other than a-vocalism. In some instances the absorption of this element 
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monly substituting medial -y-; cf. O.T. k‘yi “ dog,” O. Bu. k‘we® 
(W. Him. k‘uwi). O.T. byi and O. Bu. pwe* are indeed exactly 
comparable (the Tibetan voiced initial is probably secondary) . 

As for O. T. hbri, bris, WoLFENDEN (op. cit., p. 651) derives it 
from *brids, on the general hypothesis (to which the writer ad- 
heres) that many or all Tibetan forms in -s have been derived 
from forms in -ds, and compares this with O. Ch. 4 piét < *pliét 
“stylus, to write, a stroke in writing,” an eminently successful 
solution.’ Another I. C. root for “to write” has been developed 
from an etymon meaning “to carve,” yet has certain points of 
contact with the foregoing. Cf. O.T. hbru “ dig, chisel, carve out ”; 
Nung a-ru “to carve,” also “to write ”; O. Bu. pan-prok “ orna- 
mental flower-work” (pan “flower,” prok “to carve” ?), p‘jok 
< *p‘rok? “to scratch in order to allay itching,” hli*-prak “to 
carve, as meat at a table” (Ali “ to cut with a sliding motion ”) ; 
Maru sa-bjo< *brak (these shifts are regular for Maru) “idol” 
(“something carved”), bjit, pjit< *brit “doll, idol” (“ some- 
thing painted or drawn,” cognate with O. T. bris < *brids) ; Mikir 
p'lak “ cleave, split”; O. Ch. % law “chase, engrave, carve,” 
lak “ incise, engrave,” * luk < pl-? “ rough-hew, carve, wood,” && 
lok < pl-? “inscribe, write down, record”; Vayu (W. Central 
Him.) blek- “write,” Thebor (W. Him.) la-brik “ picture”; Ka- 
nauri (W.Him.) la-riks “picture” (the affiliations of these last 
three are uncertain) ; Zayein Karen a-prak “ to carve.” 

No. 200: O.T. me “ fire,” O.Ch. %K xud (Smmon reconstructs 


appears to have resulted in a shift in the vocalization from a to o (i.e., o< wa). Cf. 
O. T. mtho “ a span,” O. Bu. t‘wa; O. T. so “ tooth,” O. Bu. swa*; O.T. kon “ concave, 
crooked,” O. Bu. kway* “to bend into a ring, make circular, to be circuitous,” Maru 
kuy “hole”; O.T. rkon “ fowler’s net,” O. Bu. kwan “ fishing net,” Maru kum, gum 
(Maru lacks the final -un combination); O.T. don “hole,” O. Bu. twan*. Maru diy; 
O. T. sbom < *phom “ stout,” O. Bu. p‘wam’ “ fat, plump ”; O. T. dom < *twam “ bear ” 
(Gyarong twom, Bunan wam), O. Bu. wam; O.T. skyogs “bowl,” connected with 
hkhyog “ crooked,” O. Bu. kwak “to be concave, deep, as a cup; bowl, cup,” Maru 
kik “bowl” (note the replacement of -w- by -y- in O.T.). 

27 Boodberg (Notes on Chinese Morphology and Syntax; III: The Morphology of 
Final -n and -t, Berkeley, 1934) ingeniously suggests that this -t form is the transitive 
form (“that which writes”) of a root the intransitive or static aspect of which is 
represented by 3% miuen<ml-, bl- (phonetic in 4 lién) “lines, strokes, written 
character” (“that which is written ”). 
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with final dental), and No. 287: O.T. me- “ flower” (me-tog, 
Dial. men-tog) , O. Ch. 4€ x“a (also reconstructed with final den- 
tal). Smvon attempts to relate these words via ancestral forms 
in initial ym-. It is quite true that an initial labio-velar can be 
reconstructed for certain O.Ch. series (KARLGREN 68, 593, 601, 
607, 612, 1278, 1314) , but the above comparisons are unconnected 
with any like series. Again the conjuction of forms seems acci- 
dental. O.T. me has been derived from T. B. *mi, as practically 
all the relevant material demonstrates (O. Bu. mi*, Gyarong -mi, 
Lepcha mi, etc.) , and there is no indication of other than a vocalic 
auslaut. Srmon cites Kachin wan “ fire” in an attempt to support 
his theory of a lost dental final, but this word unquestionably 
belongs with an entirely different series, viz. O.T. hbar “to burn 
(intr.) , to catch fire, to be ignited,” sbar, sbor “ to set fire to, to 
kindle, to light” (WOLFENDEN, op. cit., no. 63), and add the 
following: Nung war “ to kindle, to burn, to set fire to, to con- 
sume in burning, to roast, to burn in ashes,” Lushei hal “ to burn, 
to set on fire, to ignite, to char,” Thado hal “to set fire,” Miri 
par “ to light (as a fire) , to ignite,” and words for “ fire ” in Baric 
(Garo wa-al, Dimasa wai, Bodo wat, Tipura hor), Nagish (Nam- 
sangia, Bampara van, Chang wan, Moshang varr), Luish (Andro 
wal, Chairel p‘al, Kadu wan), as well as O. Ch. # b‘ivnn “ roast, 
burn,” 3 b‘iuén “to destroy by fire, burn” (not to be recon- 
structed in b‘l-m if belonging with this series). The Kachin cog- 
nate to the T. B. root *mi “ fire ” is found in mji-p‘rap “ lightning ” 
(p‘rap “to flash ”’) , mji-t‘an tu “ firefly.” 

O.T. me-tog, men-tog “flower” (Takpa, Manyak men-to, 
Horpa me-to are perhaps loan-words) stands quite alone among 
the forms from other T.B. languages, which typically have de- 
veloped this term from roots meaning “to open.” Cf. Nung p‘u 
“ open,” nam-p‘u “ flower” (nam “to smell ” ?) ; Mikir iy-pu “to 
open, disclose,” p‘u “bud”; O.T. hbu-pa “to open, to unfold, 
of flowers ”; O. Bu. p‘u* “ to bud, swell into a little pointed pro- 
tuberance,” and a second series represented by Lushei p‘ar’ “ to 
open (the hand, flower, etc.) ,” par’ “to open (as a flower)” (the 
unaspirated, intransitive, form) , par “ flower, blossom, to bloom, 
to blossom ”; Garo bal “to bloom,” bi-bal “ blossom, flower ”; 
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Mikir ay-p‘ar “ catkin, inflorescence, head of flower, flower,” par 
“petal ”; Miri ig-bor “to open (as umbrella) ”; O.T. hbar-ba “ to 
open, to begin to blossom.” It is conceivable that the O. T. me-tog 
is in some way semantically connected with the root for “ fire” 
(“ fiery blossoms ” ?) ; O. Bu. has the exactly corresponding com- 
pound mi*-tok “blaze, flame” (tok “to blaze”), but cf. O.T. 
dugs “ heat,” Burig tug, dug “ burn” (O. Bu. -ok sometimes stands 
for O. T. -ug) . 

No. 139: O.T. zans “ copper,” O. Ch. #1 d‘ung. This compari- 
son, suggested by Conrapy and endorsed by Laurer, has been 
accepted by Srmon despite the phonetic difficulties it entails. 
Srwon’s Nos. 117 and 118, viz. O. T. don “ hole,” O. Ch. 14 d‘ung, 
and O.T. don “tube,” O. Ch. fA d‘ung, from the same phonetic 
series in Chinese, indicate the true phonetic correspondences here. 
For the supposed O.T. z-, O. Ch. d‘- equation, Smmon (section 
56) cites only one phonetic parallel, viz. O. T. sa “ earth,” O. Ch. 
+ tuo. A much more likely O.Ch. cognate, however, is 
sa “sand,” or perhaps even Jit éia< d’- “ altar to the spirits of the 
land, tutelary deity.” ** It is generally agreed that O. Ch. #1 d‘ung 
represents a semantic development from JA] d‘wng “to join,” in 
the sense of “ alloy.” *® In some instances, words for metals have 
been derived from roots signifying colors. LAuFErR (op. cit., 17-20) 
has noted the relationship between O.T. gser “ gold” and ser 
“ yellow,” and similar semantics prevail elsewhere in T.B. Some- 


*® Laurer, op. cit., no. 24. O.Bu. has retained the root in the compounds sa-lai* 
“sand,” sa-lay* “crystal,” and sa-rwak “mortar” (first pointed out by Hovcnron), 
as well as independently in the form sai* “sand,” Maru mjit-zai “earth.” For the 
O.T. final -a, -ar, O. Bu. -ai correspondence, cf. O.T. kha “snow,” O. Bu. re-k‘ai*® 
“ice” (lit. “coagulated water,” indicating a similar semantic history for the Tibetan 
cognate); O.T. hkhar-ba “ bronze,” O. Bu. k‘ai* “lead, tin”; O.T. skar-ma “ star,” 
O. Bu. krai (with metathesis); O.T. a-ma “ mother,” O. Bu. a-mai; O.T. mche< *cye 
< *cya < *ewa “ canine tooth,” O. Bu. t3wai (the postulated O.T. phonetic development 
includes replacement of -w- by -y-, regressive assimilation of the vowel, and secondary 
aspiration produced by nasal prefixation, all of which represent regular O. T. phonetic 
phenomena). 

7° Cf. P. Pexuior, in review of Chinese Art, an Introductory Review of painting, 
ceramics, textiles, bronzes, sculpture, jade, etc., by Roger Fry et al., TP 25 (1927). 115. 
The character is also discussed by L. Vannes in JP 14(1918).403-5 (Notes and 
Queries), and by pe Saussure, Notes & propos du caractére $i], TP 14 (1913) . 818-9. 
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times the interchange is with “red” rather than with “ yellow”; 
cf. Nung see “ gold,” ma-se “to redden” (se “ red ” in Nung dia- 
lects), and Dimasa ga-dzau “red,” also “gold.” Similarly, the 
Tai root for “gold” (Siamese gam, Ahom, Shan k‘am) is con- 
nected with the root represented by Siamese kam “ blood-red,” 
O. Ch. #t kam “ deep purple, violet,” the O.Ch. & kiam “ gold” 
appearing in Tai as a loan-word (Siamese kim); on the phonetic 
side, cf. Siamese gam “ mouthful,” O. Ch. & yam “ to hold in the 
mouth.” The meaning “ gold” can even be developed from that 
of “ silver,” as shown by Abor-Miri a-in, a-yin “ gold,” Dafla ein 
“gold,” from T.B. *yul “silver.” As for O. Bu. hrwe “ gold,” 
HoveutTon has suggested a rapprochement with O. T. k‘rol “ glit- 
ter,” a phonetically not unlikely comparison, though the O. Bu. 
form hrwe points to an original *srol, *srul rather than k‘rol. In 
the Loloish languages, the word for “ silver” is derived from the 
root for “ white”; cf. O. Bu. p‘ru “ white”; Ahi-Lolo t‘o “ white, 
silver ” (for the phonetics, cf. O.T. bya “ bird,” O. Bu. pja “ bee,” 
Lolopho bjo, Nhi-Lolo, P‘up‘a dla, Ahi-Lolo do “ bee,” and the 
development in Central Tibetan and Lahuli of cerebral initials 
from consonantal clusters of this type); P‘unoi p‘iw “ silver ”; 
Akha p‘lu, p‘tw “ silver,” p‘ju “white” (in different sources) ; 
Pyen plu “silver”; Lahu plu, p‘fu “silver,” p‘u “money,” p‘u 
“white” (in different sources), and even Menghwa Lolo fu< 
*n‘fu? “iron” (cf. the common Loloish periphrasis “ white iron ” 
for “ tin”); Lolopho p% “ white, silver.” 

The object of the above discussion has been not to point out 
specific errors or misapprehensions, which are only to be expected 
in a pioneer work such as Stmon’s, but to emphasize the need for 
a full consideration of semantic factors. Let us cite a few illustra- 
tions from elsewhere. O. T. wm “ kiss” is isolated in this meaning, 
since in other T. B. languages the words for “ kiss” are commonly 
derived from roots meaning “to suck ”; cf. Nung sup “to suck, 
to kiss ”; Thado t3ep “ to suck,” tsop “ to kiss ”; Dimasa dzob “ to 
caress, to kiss,” dzob-dzi “to suck ”; Ahom, Shan tsup “ to kiss, 
to wet, to suck ”; Siamese sup “to suck in with the mouth, to 
absorb, to swallow up.” O.T. wm must be compared with Nung 
im “mouthful” (showing the -i-, -u- alternation mentioned 
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above) ; Mikir om “ to chew, mouthful ”; Miri wm-bom “ to hold 
(as inside the mouth), to keep (in mouth)” (bom “to have, to 
carry”); Ahom wm “to keep in one’s mouth”; Shan wm “to 
hurry in eating ”; Siamese ’om “to keep in one’s mouth,” O. Ch. 
t% -dm “to put in the mouth, hold in the mouth” (there seem 
to be two distinct series of vocalizations here). As a second ex- 
ample, O.T. appears to lack any cognate for a widespread T. B. 
root *ip, *up (with -i-, -u- alternation) “to sleep.” The basic 
meaning of the root, however, is “to cover (the eyes) ,” and two 
series of cognate forms exist, one in -p and the other in -m. Cf. 
Nung ip “to sleep,” wam “to cover”; Kachin jup “to sleep ”; 
Miri jup “ sleep ” (Abor ip) , jup “ to overshadow, to shade ”; Mikir 
up, op “to cover” (but Mikir z “ sleep ” is rather to be connected 
with i “to put on ”< “to cover”); Maru jap < *jip “ to sleep ”; 
O. Bu. ip “to lie down, to compose one’s self to sleep,” up “to 
cover,” hence “to govern,” wap “to kneel with the head bowed 
down, to sit, as a fowl, to incubate,” wm “ to plaster, cover over, 
to be covered with clouds, as the heavens,” wm’ “ to be overcast, 
slightly overspread with clouds”; Lushei op “to brood over, to 
sit (as a fowl), to govern, to rule ”; Bahing (E. Him.) zp, im “ to 
sleep ”; Sunwari (E. Him.) ip “sleep” (and many other E. Him. 
groups have ip, im, or am); Bunan (W. Him.) ib “sleep ”; Man- 
chati (W. Him.) im “sleep”; O.Ch. %& -idm “nightmare,” #% 
-inm “ to cover, conceal,” I& «iam “ shade, shady, shelter, cover ”; 
Siamese ’am-p‘i-’am “nightmare,” hum “to cover, to veil, to 
clothe,” hup “ to shut, fold, to hide one’s self”; Lao ’am “ to hide, 
to fold,” hom “ to cover one’s self,” also “ to shade.” This general 
I.C. etymon or series of cognate roots is extremely widespread 
and a representative can be found in almost any I.C. language 
chosen at random. The O.T. representative of the -ip variety 
of the etymon is yib-ba “ to hide one’s self” (cf. the Siamese hup 
cited above); in Tsangla, an aberrant member of the Tibetan 
group, the root appears in the meaning “sleep” (Tsangla jip, 
ip). A similar semantic connection is found in a distinct Kuki- 
Chin root; cf. Thado hlum “to lie down, to sleep,” hum “to 
sleep ”; Manipuri lum “to sleep ”; Lushei hlim “ picture, shadow, 
shade,” lim “ picture, model, image, imitation,” and perhaps O.Bu. 
hlwam “to spread over, overspread.” 
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An analysis of this type can often be applied even to words for 
parts of the body, which are normally among the least varying 
lexical elements. In many instances one without access to com- 
parative material would be utterly confounded at the forms pre- 
sented in the lexicons. Mikir has the following meanings for the 
word ti: “egg, testicle, heel.” The relationship between the first 
and second of these meanings is obvious enough, but the third 
meaning is sure to be puzzling, and the original connections of the 
root are not clear. Actually, the element ti has been derived from 
the T.B. *ts or *tswi “ water” (the development of an initial 
plosive from an original affricate or sibilant is a trait which Mikir 
shares with Kuki-Chin) . The compound “ fowl-water ” for “ egg ” 
is a rather common paraphrase in T.B., e.g., Dimasa (Baric) 
dau-di “ egg” (“ bird-water ”). In Lushei (Kuki-Chin) the word 
for “water” (twuz) is used independently, as in Mikir, and the 
hypothetical compound *ar-tui (ar “ fowl”) does not appear. It 
is rather remarkable that the full form should have been retained 
only in the compound ke-ar-tui “ heel” (“ foot-egg,” ke “ foot”). 
Mikir also has the full form, viz. key-ti “heel” (key “ foot”). 

T.B. shows the following well-represented root for “liver”: 
O. T. mchin-pa; Kanauri (W. Him.) sin; O. Bu. a-san < * sin; Nung 
p‘a-sin; Kachin sin; Lushei t‘in < *sin; Miri a-sin. WoLFENDEN,”° 
on the basis of the form hphyin-ma “liver” found in the Berlin 
Gzer-Myig, suggests a connection of O. T. mchin-pa with hbyin-pa 
“to tear out,” i. e., “ something torn out,” as in hepatoscopy. In 
view of the widespread T. B. semantic equation of “ bile” with 
“bitter,” cf., for example, Chang (Nagish) kawekpu “bile,” 
k‘awukpu, k‘aiijekpu “ bitter” (containing the T.B. root *k‘a 
“bitter ”); Lepcha (Rong) kri “ bitter,’ O.T. mkhris-pa “ bile,” 
and Akha k‘i “ bitter,” O. Bu. k‘re < *k‘ri “ bile ” (regular phonetic 
correspondences for Akha) , one may seek to interpret O. T. mchin 
simply as “ the bitter thing” (with the stative m- prefix). This 
interpretation makes for an ideal comparison with O. Ch. ¥ sién 
“bitter, acrid.” For the vocalism, cf. O.T. gzim “to fall asleep, 
to sleep ” (resp.); Dhimal dzim “ to sleep ”; O. Ch. % ts‘iam “ to 
sleep ”; and Nung sim “ to sweep ”; Miri sam-pek “broom” (pek 


2° Op. cit., p. 644, note 1. 
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“to sweep,” cf. Mikir ar-pek “broom”); Maru 3am <*sim (a 
regular shift) “to sweep ”; O. Bu. sim® “ to strike with a motion 
toward one’s self”; O.Ch. © ts‘iam “to sweep” (with the same 
phonetic element as in the foregoing example). The O. Ch. -ia- 
diphthong may be secondary. 

We shall close this paper with a discussion of two O. Ch. words 
that illustrate in a particularly cogent manner some of the points 
that have been touched upon. Let us first examine O.Ch. #& 
lip “ wax, candle.” The K‘ang-hsi Dictionary defines it simply as 
YF “the sediments of honey.” This substance, to be sharply 
distinguished from beeswax (Cera flava), is popularly known as 
“ white wax” Aili, “ Chinese white wax,” or “insect wax,” and 
scientifically as Cera chinensis.”* In its raw state, white wax is an 
excretory material elaborated by certain lac insects (Coccus pela, 
Coccus sinensis, not the lac insect proper) , that are cultivated in 
southern and western China. A closely similar product, “ Indian 
white wax,” produced by a related insect (Ceroplastes ceriferus) , 
is found in Burma. A third insect product, lac 1M, produced by 
a plant louse (Coccus lacca) resembling the Mexican cochineal 
insect, occurs only in India and Burma. In Maru, the most archaic 
of all Burmish speeches, the word rap “lac insect ” appears, and 
rap-kit “shellac” (kit “ excrement”). The corresponding Bur- 
mese word is k‘rip “lac, gum lac, cochineal.” *? Nung has k‘a-rap 
“ wax,” which is strikingly close to the O. Bu. k‘rip, and Assamese 
Kachin (in NEEDHAM, op. cit.) has kuy-rép “ wax.” The initial 
velar element of the Nung and O. Bu. words may originally have 
been an independent word with the meaning “ bee” (Nung k‘a, 
O. Bu. kwai*, Lushei k‘uai, k‘oi “ bee”). A much more promising 
comparison, however, is with the E. Him. root for “ant ” (Lohor- 
ing, Lambichong -k‘rep, Balali -k‘lep, Dumi -rep) , and with Kachin 
krep “ bug, bed-bug.” The true Nung cognate may be rip “ flying 
ant”; if such be the case, then Nung k‘a-rap “ wax” must be 


*1 For a discussion of various types of lacs and waxes, cf. E. Watson, The Principal 
Articles of Chinese Commerce, Shanghai, 1897, and A. Hostn, Three Years in Western 
China, London, 1897, chap. 6. 

22 The phonetic correspondence is regular; cf. O. Bu. ip “ to sleep,” Maru jap; O. Bu. 
a-rip “ shadow,” Maru rap. 
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regarded as a loan-word (from Kachin?) .** The semantic con- 
nection with “ ant ” is shown by Miri ta-ruk “ lac insect; ant (gen- 
eral term) ”; ** Abor rug-dzit “lac, sealing-wax,” undoubtedly to 
be analyzed “ant-excrement ” (cf. the Maru term cited above) ; 
Dafla to-rib “ant,” but rup-tsi “ white ant” (lit. “ ant-excre- 
ment,” i.e., “lac” ?). It is evident from the foregoing discussion 
that the term was originally applied to the lac insect itself, in a 
general sense, and that its use to designate the product, both in 
Burmese and Chinese, represents a semantic extension. The root 
seems unrepresented in O.T., which has merely la-ba “ wax- 
candle,” a late borrowing from Northern Chinese. Mikir and Garo 
laha, Dimasa laha, are from some modern Indian language, 
probably Bengali (Sanskrit lahd) . 

The second O.Ch. word that we wish to discuss here is 
na “ceremony to expel demons of illness ”; the K‘ang-hsi gives 
Ba# “expel sickness.” Watery,” in his discussion of section 25 
(as conveniently numbered by him) of the IJ Ching, refers to a 
passage in the Li chi (Yiieh ling) in which this word occurs: 
Siri KBE °° HAASE. «=Waney translates as follows: 


“The officials are ordered to perform the great demon-expulsion 


... and to put out clay bulls in order to send away the cold-spirit.” 


*° There is insufficient comparative material for a study of the vocalism of this root. 
Cf. O. Ch. VE liap “to stand,” with the T.B. root represented by O. Bu. rap, Nung 
rip, Miri rep “up” (in combination in phrases meaning “to stand”), and perhaps 
Meithei (Kuki-Chin) lep, Lushei diy-di hlip “to stand on tip-toe” (analysis uncer- 
tain); O. Ch. # lidp “to stride over, skip,” with Kachin, Nung rap “to cross.” Cf. 
also, with -m, O. Ch. sf lam <kl- “ hawser, cable,” O. Bu. krim “the rattan vine,” 
Maru wram, ram < *rim “ cane.” Wutrr (op. cit., p. 219) has compared this O. Ch. 
word with a widespread Tai root represented by Siamese lam “to fasten with a rope; 
a chain,” lam “ numerary adjunct for bamboos, boats, and long things; stalk, trunk ”; 
Lao lim “to attach with a long cord,” lam “numerary adjunct for guns, boats, etc.”; 
Shan lém “ anything long and round, as the trunk of a tree,” lam “ to tether,” Ahom 
lam “the branch of a tree,” Nung lam “to attach” (the above arrangement is by 
the writer, who has added the Ahom entry). O. Bu. has lam “to tether,” perhaps a 
borrowing from Tai. 

**Cf. O.Bu. pa-rwak “ant,” O.T. grog-ma “ant,” from *g-rog, as shown by 
Gyarong ko-rok, Lohoring, Lambichong k‘o-rok. For the o-<wa- development in 
O. T., see note 16 above. 

25 A. Watery, The Book of Changes, BMFEA 5 (1933) .121-142. Watery points out 
the “ scapegoat ” nature of the ceremony. 
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It is the writer’s belief that né originally referred to the demons 
of illness themselves, and that even in that usage the term had 
been specialized from the general connotation of “ sickness.” In- 
deed, a cognate with the meaning “ sickness ” does exist in Chinese, 
though so rare as to have been omitted from KaRLGREN’s dic- 
tionary, viz. [GiLEs, No. 8096] na, as indicated by the fan-ch‘ieh 
75%. The K‘ang-hsi definition is simply #4 “ sickness.” The ob- 
vious comparison is with the almost universal T.B. root *na 
“ sickness,” found in practically every group, e.g., O.T. na-ba 
“to be ill, sick, illness, sickness” (but generally verbal in actual 
usage) ; O. Bu. na “to be ill, to be in pain.” It appears even in 
Ahom, a Tai language (Ahom na “ disease,” perhaps borrowed) . 
A minor semantic specialization is found in Mikir no “ bad, evil, 
wrong”; the -o< -a vocalic shift is regular, cf. T.B. *na “ ear,” 
Mikir no; T. B. *k‘a “ bitter,” Mikir ho; T. B. *k‘a “ door,” Mikir 
iy-ho (note the h-<k‘- shift); T.B. *tsa, *sa “ child,” Mikir so. 
A second, perhaps related, root is represented by O.T. gian 
“ pestilential disease, epidemic, plague ”; O. Bu. yan “a general 
name for several varieties of serpents; a venemous influence, sup- 
posed to occasion certain diseases, as malarial or typhoid fever ”; 
Ahom yan “cobra,” also “a kind of disease (a form of diarrhoea) ”; 
Shan yan “ poison,” also “an evil poisonous influence supposed to 
cause disease, especially fever of a severe malarial type, to have 
convulsions.” 

Still more interesting, however, is the final dental form of 
the root *na, which in Tibetan is substantival: O. T. nad “ illness, 
disease”; Lushei and Thado (Kuki-Chin) nat “to be ill.” 
The phonetically corresponding form in O. Bu. is nat “demon, 
spirit (in general) .” A Pali derivation (Pali nath “lord”) has 
been suggested for this word (as in Jupson’s dictionary) , but its 
indigenous Burmish-Loloish nature is proved by the appearance 


*°The Ahom and Shan words are probably borrowings, since the root does not 
appear in Siamese or Lao. Archaic T. B. roots with *nj- have developed fi- in O.T., 
but 0- in O. Bu. Cf. T.B. *yja “ fish,” O.T. ta (but na dialectically), O. Bu. ya’; 
T.B. *yja “ borrow,” O.T. bria, brias, brian, O. Bu. hya*. But O.T. may retain a 
doublet form in n-, e. g., rnan “ reward, wages, to recompense” (connected with root 
for “borrow ”), and nan “evil, mischief, misfortune, curse” (connected with root 


for “ plague”). 
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of the root in the Loloish languages: P‘unoi dat, Akha net, ne, 
Aké ne, Lahu ne, ni, Ahi-Lolo nje, Nhi-Lolo, Lisu ni (the phonetics 
are regular) .2” The writer suggests that this well-known Burmese 
word has been derived from the root for “ sickness,” and that its 
original connotation was “demon of sickness.” It should be 
noted that the Burmish-Loloish *nat, *ne, *ni is in general a 
malevolent god.” 


*7 P‘noi occasionally substitutes the dental stop for the nasal; cf. O.Bu. hnok 
“brain,” P‘unoi do; O. Bu. nak “ black,” P‘unoi da (P‘unoi uniformly drops final velar 
plosives but retains final dentals and labials) . 

*® Certain terms for “sickness” can be elucidated on the basis of a semantic con- 
nection with “heat,” “to be hot,” via “fever.” Thus, O.T. rims “a contagious 
disease, epidemic, plague ”; Maru ya-ram no (ram< *rim) “fever” (na “to be sick”); 
Mikir so-rem “sickly” (so “hot”); Miri ram “to have fever”; and Mikir rom 
“heat,” ka-rom “warm, hot”; Miri rom “to throw into the fire, to burn.” Cf. the 
somewhat similar series in l-: Nung lim “ warm”; Kachin, Lushei, Thado lum “ warm, 
hot”; Dimasa lum “to be hot, to be ill, to have fever”; Maru lam< *lum “to be 
warm ”; O. Bu. lum “to be warm.” An identical semantic development is furnished 
by Nung za “to be sick, to be ill, pain, ache”; Lushei 3a, gat “hot”; Thado sat 
“hot ”; Garo sa-ani, sa-kna-ani “pain”; Dimasa sa “to ache, to pain,” sa-ba, sa-bi 
“hot (used of chillies, pepper, etc.)”; Mikir sa “pain, trouble,” so< *sa “hot, exces- 
sive,” also “to be ill, sore”; Karen (various groups) se, sa “pain”; O.T. tsha-ba 
“to be hot, heat,” tsha “illness, complaint” (resp.), tshad-pa “heat,” also “‘ morbid 
heat of the body, fever.” The way is thus prepared for regarding O.Ch. J .wan 
“epidemic, plague,” and } -aun “warm,” as cognate. A comparable semantic 
equation is found in Semitic; cf. Assyrian isdtu, Ge’ez ésdt “ fire,” Syriac issdtd “ fever” 
(cited from P. Haupt, Prolegomena to a Comparative Assyrian Grammar, JAOS 18 
(1889) . ccxlix-cclix) . 
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MARGINALIA TO THE HISTORIES OF THE 
NORTHERN DYNASTIES 


Peter A. BoopBerc 
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8. Tue Autaic Worp ror “Horn” IN THE POLITICAL 
NOMENCLATURE OF THE STEPPE 


According to the Northern Chinese historians,’ the rulers of the 
powerful federation of the Juan-juan *%& who dominated Mon-. 
golia during the fifth and the first half of the sixth centuries and 
who are generally identified with the “ real ” Avars of the Byzan- 
tine sources? bore the clan name Yu-chiu-lii #8 ATH) (anc. *iuk- 
kigu-livo) . This appellation is believed to be a variant of Mu-ku-lii 
API (anc. muk-kuat-livo), the nickname of the eponymous 
ancestor of the clan whose story is briefly recounted by the chroni- 
clers in the opening lines of their history of the Juan-juan. 

At the end of the reign of the T‘o-pa “emperor” Li-wei Ai 
(pht. Shén-yiian #90 , 174-220-277 A.D.) ° runs the story, some 


raiding horsemen of the T‘o-pa captured a young slave who could 
remember neither his clan nor his personal name and was nick- 
named by his master * Mu-ku-lii. On reaching maturity, the youth 
freed himself from servitude and became a rider in the T‘o-pa 
horde. In the time of I-lu 44#/H (pht. Mu #, born between 267 
and 277, ruled 308-316 A. D.) > Mu-ku-lii, threatened with exe- 
cution for having been late for duty, escaped to Mongolia, where 


1 Wei shu 103, Pei shih 98; cf. T‘ung tien 196, Tai-p‘ing huan yii chi 193; for the 
southern sources, cf. particularly Nan Ch‘i shu 59, Liang shu 54. 

* The identification is by no means certain, and the whole question deserves careful 
re-study. 

* His dates we gave incorrectly in HJAS 1.169. The above are based on Wei shu 1, 
Pei shih 1. Father Hyacintu mistakenly identifies the Shén-yiian of Wei shu 108 with 
Khan Chieh-fén ff 2%}. (Co6panie cpbabuiit . . . 206). 

“It is difficult to say whether the T‘o-Pa master of the slave is meant, or a former 
one; more probably, the captor. 

° Father HyacintH again erroneously takes the Mu of the text as referring to Sst-ma 
Tan Hi} (343-345-361 A.D.), emperor of the Chin dynasty, whose posthumous title 
was also Mu (Chin shu 8). 
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he assembled a band of fugitives like himself and thus founded 
the nucleus of the Juan-juan confederation.® 

The reason for the nickname bestowed upon the young slave 
was, says the text, that “his hair was originally on a level with 
his eyebrows ” 3¢%#74/8, which may mean that the hair on his 
head grew as short as that of the eyebrows, or, possibly, that his 
hair, when loose, did not extend beyond the eyebrow-line, that 
is it was not more than two or three inches long.’ He was accord- 
ingly named Mu-ku-lii which meant “ bald of head ” #7%.° 

The Chinese transcription does not evoke any of the known 
Altaic terms for “ bald,” ® but immediately suggests, as pointed 
out already in 1903 by K. Surratori (Izvestiia Akademu Nauk 
1903, 018; discussed at greater length in SZ 22, 1383-1387) ,*° 
Mongol moxor~*moqor—* blunt,” “ without horns ” > moxotur— 
“hornless cattle ”~Manchu muxiri—“* blunt,” “ rounded,” moxolo 
—“hornless.” ** Now both moxor and moxotur are usually used 
to designate deficiency of a normal body excrescence and besides 
horns are also applied to indicate absence or poor growth of hair 
in animals, especially as to the tail (cf. moxotur or moxor segiil— 
“ tailless,” “ short-tailed ”’) 12. As moxor and its derivatives are 


* The original name of the confederation was Jou-jan A: 4%, chosen as a designation 
for the horde by Mu-ku-lii’s son Ch‘é-lu-hui Hi fE @¥, Possibly from Tk. javéan— 
“ artemisia ” > “ artemisia-colored ” > “ purple.” 

7 The first interpretation is more likely. Cf. the expression “to cut off hair to the 
level of eyebrows ” By SoG J, Wei shu 102 (referring to customs of the Yiieh-pan). 
There is no reason to see in what was probably nothing more than an individual style 
of dressing hair (or a vitamin deficiency) a “ gorilla-like morphological trait” as 
GruM-GrzHIMmaliLo does in Banaguaa Monrosia 2, 174. 

* The T'ang lei han 120, 4a, writes: F#ZAKA PAR HG FEAL. I do not 
know what to make out of the first three characters of the name. They appear to 
transcribe some such word as *tabaqai~*dabagai. Could it be a cognate of Mo. 
dabayan—‘ mountain” with the semantic extension “top”>“head”? Or is it a 
mistake for 7 %[ which would give Mo. taraqai—“ bald ” ? 

°One of these terms, Mo. galjayai, is possibly transcribed by Chinese k‘o-lo-kai 
HY NG , the name of a mountain in Kansu (Sui shu 58, Pei shih 73). Chin. 
means “ bare hill.” 

*° Cf. also the Chinese translation of Samratori’s study by Fana Chuang-yao, Tung 
Hu min-tsu kao He AH RIES , Shanghai 1934, 145-154. 

**The modern Mongol dialects have: muhdr (Buriat), muxur (Ordos), MoGor 
(Monguor). 

12 Chinese 75 “bald” is used in the same sense in Fs F& “hairless tail,” but also 
“ short-tailed,” “ tailless.” 
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also registered in the sense of “dull” (mentally, spiritually) , it 
would seem that the term was quite appropriately conferred as a 
name upon a queue-less youth stupid enough to forget his origin 
and appellation. 

Whether Mu-ku-lii renders an old Mongol or an old Manchu 
form is difficult to decide.** The final vowel of the Chinese tran- 
scription would, at the present stage of our knowledge, favor Ma. 
moxolo. A more interesting problem is, however, raised by the 
Anlaut of our word. The Wei shu text implies that Mu-ku-lii and 
Yu-chiu-lii ** were variant pronunciations of the same word. We 
must have here, then, an Altaic vocable exhibiting the highly 
significant fluctuation in initial sound: labial~aspiration~vocalic 
ingress, of which the so-called “ Schmidt-Ramstedt Law ” is the 
best known illustration.** 

It is generally believed by those favoring the hypothesis of a 
proto-Altaic language, common ancestor of the Turkish, Mongol, 
and Tungus groups, that Altaic initial *p- had undergone the 
following evolution: *° 
Turkish: > ’—> °- 

Mongol: > %—>h-> °- 
Tungus: > f- 
p—- 


Altaic *p- 


The list of correspondences, at least so far as the two Far 
Eastern branches of the family are concerned, is imposing, and 


#8 We are not sure what language the Juan-juan spoke. Professor Petxiior believes 
that they spoke Mongol. Naturally, the scanty evidence that we get from Chinese 
transcriptions of names and titles cannot be taken as conclusive in forming an opinion 
as to the language of the masses comprising the federation and can serve only as a 
clue to the speech of the ruling clan. 

*« The latter undoubtedly represents *h’uqul/ru or *hiikiil/rii. 

*8G. Ramstept, Ein anlautender stimmloser Labial in der mongolisch-tiirkischen 
Ursprache, JSFO 32-2; P. Scumupt, The language of the Negidals, Acta Univ. Latviensis, 
5. The discussion of the alternation was, I believe, inaugurated by Scumupr as early 
as 1898 in Der Lautwandel im Mandschu und Mongolischen (J. of the Peking Or. So., 4). 

1° Elaborated to include Finno-Ugrian languages by A. Sauvacrot, Recherches sur le 
vocabulaire des langues ouralo-altaiques, Paris 1980. This work has been bitterly 
attacked by SurroxkocororF in Ethnological and linguistical aspects of the ural-altaic 
hypothesis (CHHP 6), perhaps a little unjustly, though Surroxocororr’s strictures on 
the validity of the “law” carry weight. 
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the restoration of an initial *h- for a series of ancient Mongol 
words where the *h- is invariably matched by a Tungus f- (or 
Goldi p-) is an important achievement in the field of Altaic 
linguistics.’ In a few cases, however, the simplified theory of 
*p- > *¢-> *h- > °- is complicated by the sporadic appearance (in 
a given series) of words with initial *b- or even *m-. Thus, the 
hypothetical Altaic *palga which produced regularly Ma. folyo— 
“hammer,” Goldi palwa— id.,’ Mo. aluga— id.,’ is registered in 
Turkish as balga—‘id.,’ where we should expect *alga or some 
similar form without consonantal Anlaut.'® Mongol iiniydr (< anc. 
Mo. *hiini, corresponding regularly to Shirongol funi) —“ fog,” 
“vapor” appears in a Sino-Mongol dictionary of the 14th cen- 
tury as moniyar.*** The theory of phonetic evolution does not 
account for such cases and it would seem at the present state of 
the investigation preferable to note carefully every instance of 
such phonetic alternation without committing oneself to uphold- 
ing a strict phonetic law of evolution.’® 

The supposition that our word *mu-qul/ru~*huqul/ru exhibits 
such an alternation is supported by a study of its hypothetical 
original. Indeed, if we take the Manchu form of the term moxolo 
—‘hornless ” (corresponding to Mo. moxor), it appears to be a 
close relative of foxolon—“ short,” “deficient ”~Juéen *fuxolo~ 
Mo. ogor < *hogor (Inn At-MuHANNA, )49 *huqar, so also the 
Leyden MS, Izv. Ak. Nauk. 1928, 76) , Buriat oxor.2” Remember- 
ing, on the other hand, our connotations “ blunt ”~“ rounded,” we 
must connect moxolo with Ma. muxeliyen—“ round,” muxaliyan— 
“ball,” muxeren—“ ring” (cf. Bur. mdxdron—“ round,” Mo. 
moxoligq—“ id.””). In Mongol the same root “ round ” is registered 
also in the palatalized form miiger, miigiir—“ circumference,” 
miigiirek, miigiilik—“ little ball,” “ circle.” 


*7 Cf. particularly Petiior, Mots a h initiale dans le mongol, JA 1925, 193-263. 

** Cf. Petuior, op. cit. 262-8, and 210-11, 224. 

188 Op, cit. 238. 

2° Cf. additionally Ma. falga—“ village” vs. Mo. balya-sun—“ city”; Mo. burgi— 
“to rise” (as smoke, dust) vs. Ma. furgibu—‘ to rise” (of dust); Mo. horim, orom 
(op. cit. 220) vs. mér—“ trace,” “ path.” 

*° Petuior, op. cit, 245; T. Canmeenph, ManuxypoMOHroubcKia ASHIKOBEIA Mapa- 
anema, MAH 1930, 702. 
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“Horn” and “blunt” lead us further to Mo. mégere-siin~ 
bégere-sitin—“ cartilage ” > modern dial. mégors, MOxGrs, miigdrs~ 
Turkish *béniiz—“ horn ”; Jag. miiniiz, Kirg. miiyiiz, Osm. boynuz 

—‘id.’** Finally to Altaic *piiker—“ ox,” “ horned cattle ” > Mo. 
tiker—‘id. (< anc. Mo. *hiiker jS,>), Khalkha uxxtir,” panes 
vaGér, maGdr, moGor; Turkish: Osm. ,Jag., Cum. 6kiiz, Yak. oyus;? 
and Mo. eber—“ horn,” probably derived from *eger > *eBer i 
Khalkha ewer) .** 

Underlying all these words is the root *BUGUR~*hUGUR~ 
*UGUR which apparently underwent the following semantic 
evolution: 

(short 


horn horned , short-horned, blunt deficient 
rounded 


cartilage cattle hornless cattle dull 








| stupid 


The most interesting connotation of the Altaic word for “ horn ” 
is found, however, in its use as a term relating to nomadic organi- 
zation. According to Hou Han shu 119, the four greatest chiefs 
of the Hsiung-nu (the two hsien & princes and the two lu-li @# 
princes) were called the “ Four Horns ” 9 #4. Next to them came 
the “ Six Horns ” A#i (two jih-chu H® princes, two wén-yii-ti 
71%%2 princes, and the two chan-chiang *f¥ princes) 2° All of 


** Cf. Porrr, JAH 1925, 19-22; also Ungarische Jahrbiicher 9.110; Ramstept, Az p 
hang a mongolban .. . , Nyelvtudomdnyi kézlemények 1918, 233; Poprr, Skizze der 
Phonetik des Barguburjitischen, AM 7, 339. Cf. Chuvash mayraGa < *magraGa— 
“horn,” Poprz, MAH 1925, 41. 

*2 Monguor fuGuor, Smept & Mosrarrt, 104. 

*2Qn that series see Z. Gomsocz, Die bulgarisch-tiirkischen Lehnwoérter in der 
ungarischen Sprache, MSFO 30, 111; Pexuior, op. cit. 240; Porre in JIAH 1925, 11. 

** We believe that in some cases iiker in Mongol has survived in the older meaning 
“hornless ” > “ bald,” as in names of plants where it appears to designate beardless, 
awn-less varieties of grain: iiker arbai—‘ beardless oats.” Cf. also mekir—“n. of a 
plant,” Laurer, 7P $1, 267-269, and Petuior’s observations p. 269n. Tung tien 29, 
14b translates our Mu-ku-lii as fy ff 7S. Whence the character jy? Could there 
have been some confusion in the mind of the author of the source which the T‘uwng 
tien used between the different meanings of the original T‘o-pa word: }4 7S—“ bald” 
and pia (mekir?) —‘ Hordeum nudum” ? 

*5 None of these titles have yet been satisfactorily explained. 
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them were sons and brothers of the shan-yii; the other Hsiung-nu 
ranks and offices mentioned by the Chinese sources were held by 
chieftains belonging to clans other than that of the supreme ruler.” 
There were thus no more than “ Ten Horns” in the Hsiung-nu 
organization. This is confirmed by the post-face of the same chap- 
ter of the Hou Han shu where Chinese victories over the Hsiung- 
nu are described as having resulted in ®abma tt iA c+ th AK 
the destruction of the Dragon Altar (the Hsiung-nu central place 
of worship) , the burning of their felt tents, the entrapping of the 
Ten Horns, and the fettering of the o-shih”’ (the shan-yii’s 
consort) . 

This important text leads us to the solution of one of the most 
puzzling questions in the history of Central Asia, the significance 
of the term *uyur, *yur, *yuz~*oyuz which appears with discon- 
certing frequency in so many supposedly ethnic designations 
among the nomads. As our passage shows, the chiefs of the Hsiung- 
nu, the oldest nomadic organization of the steppe known to us, 
were collectively called by the Chinese the “Ten Horns,” * un- 
doubtedly a term translated from the Hsiung-nu language. The 
confederation of the Western T‘u-chiieh, as we learn from both 


Chinese and Orkhon Turkish sources, was similarly termed the 
“Ten Arrows,” Tk. On oq, Chin. t# or fifi—the “ Ten Clans ” 
(V. THomsen, Turcica 4-26; CHAVANNES, Documents, 27-28; 
Hirt, Nachworte zur Inschrift des Tonyukuk, 67-69). Accord- 
ing to the Chinese, the designation originated in the custom of 
each of the ten chieftains being presented by the khan with an 
arrow.” While THOMSEN’s argument is conclusive on the point 


2° Cf. De Groot, Die Hunnen der vorchristlichen Zeit, 56, but “ Ecke” is hardly 
the correct translation for #4. 

*7 The Hsiung-nu word underlying this transcription is still doubtful. The title was 
probably derived from an epithet, “the beautiful (lady) ” < “the rouged one,” as an 
almost identical transcription renders the name of a plant from which rouge was 
obtained by the Hsiung-nu. 

28 Whatever may be the real etymology of the name of the Hsiung-nu, our study 
would suggest that *xiuan-iuk ~ *xi#ong-nuo may have been interpreted folk-etymo- 
logically as containing Altaic *hon—“ten”+4*og or *wYur. 

2° The use of arrows as credentials, sending messages, etc., was wide-spread among 
the nomads of the period. On an interesting case of such use, cf. Wei shu 28, biog. 
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that On oq usually stood for “ten arrows,” RaDLOFF’s opinion 
that the expression was sometimes understood as on uq “ten 
families ” (rather than Raptorr’s “ ten tribes,” in view of Chin. 
+E) should not be dismissed, as uq is a term that would precisely 
cover the khan’s family (~families) of which the chiefs of the 
ten divisions were undoubtedly members (cf. “Ten ad,” Chin. 
it, a synonym of +E; the title of 3ad was borne by immediate 
relatives of the khan only) .*° 

The close parallel between the two organizations, the ten di- 
visions with both peoples being split into two groups, a “ left ” 
group of five, and a “right ” one of five,** would strengthen the 
supposition that the old Hsiung-nu term “ horn ”~“ chieftain ” * 
survived in the political nomenclature of nomadic peoples long 
after the disappearance of the Hsiung-nu power. “ Horn” came 
to mean simply “ unit of organization,” “ division,” “ horde.” In 
many cases its etymology was forgotten, but whenever large con- 
federations of nomads were formed they called themselves by the 
traditional appelation * (B) UGUR—“ horns ”~“ hordes,” now in 
the compound form “so many horn-s,” now in the combination 
of “horn” with a color term (white, yellow, black) .** In every 
case the name reflected their constitutional organization, and never 
their ethnic consciousness. 

It is interesting to note that the traditional term when used as 
the designation of such a confederation reflected the pronunciation 


®° The link between On og—‘ Ten Arrows” and our hypothetical *On ovur—“ Ten 
Horns” might be sought in a variant of the latter, *On ovuz<*On ovyud, that was 
interpreted as a Mongolian plural of On og. 

81 Or, Eastern and Western, respectively. We suspect that whenever we have an 
organization of five hordes it represented originally one half of a larger confederation 
of ten units. Such appears to be the case of the five hordes of the Bulgars. 

®3 We do not want to discuss here the other common connotations of “ horn,’ 
strength, vitality, power, its religious symbolism, or the polarity of the meanings. The 
polarity of associations (strong: weak) can be interpreted by sociological factors, 
without going into “ paleolinguistics.” 

*° The use of the color term can be explained variously: (1) as indicating geographical 
location (black for north, red for south, yellow—center, white—west, and green (bluish) 
—east); (2) from the color of the horses; (8) as referring to class distinctions 


(white—noble, black—low-born) . 
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of the word in different Turkish-speaking localities. We have it 
thus in the form *UGUR: “ 


1. Inthe name of Unugurs, Ovvvovyotpo of THEOPHYLACTUS,”® 
Otimyovpo. of MENANDER, ’Ovéyouvpo. of Priscus, < *On wyur— 
“Ten Horns,” a nomadic confederation which appeared in Europe 
in the middle of the fifth century and whose constitutional or- 
ganization was probably inspired by that of the Hsiung-nu.* 

2. Asthe last element of the names Kovtpéyoupa and Ovruyovpa 
of Acatuias, the Cuturguri and Uturguri of Procoptus. 

8. In the Lapayoupa of Priscus.** 

4. The ’Oyép of THrornytactus Srmocatta, generally be- 
lieved to be the Uigurs.** 

5. The Yrps of the Russian sources. 

6. Inthename of the “Eastern Magyars” the BaSyirt ws r4\ 
BaSyird 521, Majyar sso of the Arabic geographers.*® The 
fluctuation of the middle radical between -*G- and -*NG- (as in 
*bogere~ bonere— cartilage”) explains the form 

7. UNGAR vs. Ugri~Ugor (Yrpsi), the alternation making it 
unnecessary to derive the name of the Hungarian from *Onwyur, 
unless, of course, it could be demonstrated that the Hungarians 


possessed an organization of ten divisions.*° The labial initial of 
some forms of our etymon “ horn ” appears in the original name 
of the same people 


** We limit ourselves to the most significant illustrations, without noting all the 
variants which can be easily ascertained by reference to the texts and to special studies. 

85 Whether Simocatta’s Ovvvovyotvo: (Bonn, 284) is a mistake for Odvvovyovpo, or a 
final -n variation of our root (cf. Petuiort, op. cit. 240) is difficult to decide. 

8° Cf. particularly J. Moravcsix, Zur Geschichte der Onoguren, Ung. Jahrb. 10. 58-90. 
Also J. Scunetz, Onogoria, Archiv fiir slavische Philologie 40. 157-160. 

®7 Long recognized as being a transcription of *Sari-ugur—“ the Yellow Ugur.” 

88 And Ovyovpo: of MENANDER (Bonn, 301). 

°° The first element might well be, as supposed by J. Nemeru, the numeral *baj— 
“ five.’ For the latest review of the vexing question of the Majyar, cf. Mrnorsxy, 
Hudiad al-‘Alam, London, 1987. 

“°On the ancient history of the Hungarians, cf. Macartney’s excellent work The 
Magyars in the Ninth Century, Cambridge 1980. Also H. Scuénesaum, Die Kenntnis 
der byzantinischen Geschichtsschreiber von der dltesten Geschichte der Ungarn vor der 
Landnahme, Berlin 1922; Darxo, Die auf die Ungarn beziiglichen Volksnamen bei den 
Byzantinern, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 1912, 472-487. 
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8. Magyar < *Mog’er (cf. Hetu Mogyer—“ *Seven Horns,” the 
seven chiefs of the Hungarian legend). We should expect, indeed, 
a labial initial in the Volga region, where the Magyars originated, 
on the basis of Chuvash v3gdr, magar—“ ox” < horn.** 

9. The same labial sound reappears in Vengri~ Beurpui, the 
slavic rendering of the name of the Hungarians.‘ 

10. The vanishing labial explains also the form Pugur, the 
name under which the Ugur are mentioned in the chronicle of 
Michael Syrus (Marquart, Streifziige, 485) .** In Mongolia, 
where on the basis of Mo. eber—“ horn ” it is not unreasonable 
to expect dialectically a labial for the middle radical, we have 

11. The Avars, the “ASapo: of the Byzantines, and the O6pm 
< *Obér, of the Russian chronicles.** Finally, the z variation of 
uyur (> *uyuz), valid for several dialects, clarifies 

12. The name of the Toquzoyuz—‘ Nine Oyuz”< *“ Nine 
Horns.” Also probably the name of Oyuz Khan, the great legend- 
ary hero of the Turks.“ 


“Cf. Constantine Porpuyrocenitus, De adm. imp. 40, for Meyépn, one of the 
transcriptions of the name of the Magyars, which is registered by the emperor as 
the name of the third tribe of the K4Sapo:. On the difficult question of the relation- 
ship between the Magyars, the Ké8apo:, and the Kdyxap, cf. H. Grécorre, Le nom et 
Vorigine des Hongrois, ZDMG 1937, 630-642. I am inclined to believe with Professor 
GrécorrE in the identity of Kabar and Kangar. The Altaic alternation of -ng- with 
-B-~-w- (of the type that we find in Tk. Mo. quaur~Tat. qowur> russ. xaypsia — 
“ isabella,” “ buff” (of horses); the relation of the Tk. Mo. word to Chinese hua-liu 
§#E@ is problematical) makes it, however, unnecessary to presuppose a graphic 
metathesis in KéSapor, See note 46. 

“? For the various names of the Hungarians, cf. J. Meticn, Ueber den Ursprung des 
Namens Ungar, Archiv fiir slavische Philologie 38. 244-250. 

“8 Tt is quite probable that the name of the Mongols (mongol~mongor) also goes 
back to our etymon. Traditionally the name is usually explained as meaning “ dull,” 
“weak” (D’Ousson, Histoire 1.22). 

“*TIn the light of our hypothesis, Ramsrept’s suggestion (StuamMosoria uMenu O@- 
pars, 3am. Muu. Pyccx. Teorp. O6m. uo org. Oruorp. 34. 547-548) that the 
name of the Oirat is derived from *ogir-, a root related to that found in the name of 
the Uigurs, receives considerable substantiation. Cf. for the development of the middle 
consonant of our eber ~ *eger in Monguor, Smept and Mostaenrt, Dictionnaire monguor- 
francais 480: wyer—“ corne.” 

“Cf. Petuiot, Sur la légende d’Uyuz-Khan en écriture ouigoure, TP 27. 247-258; 
W. Bane and G. Racumati, Die Legende von Ovuz Qayan, SPAW 1932, 683-724; 
W. Raptorr, Ks sompocy 065 Yurypaxs, 21-53. Ovuz Khan’s birth is obviously 
connected at the beginning of the legend with an ox. 
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If the above suggestions should find substantiation, we shall 
see ourselves obliged to revise several of our notions concerning 
the history of Central Asia. Instead of ethnic designations we 
shall have to deal with terms of political nomenclature reflecting 
essentially the form of the constitutional organization of nomadic 
groups. We believe that the dark mists obscuring the history of 
the steppe would be dispelled sooner if emphasis were laid on the 
study of the migration of political symbols rather than on that of 
hypothetical migrations of ethnic units, on the “alarums and 
excursions ” of political groupings, rather than on the mythical 
meanderings of self-conscious ethnoses, each bent on propagating 
its particular linguistic or racial self.** 


‘° Tt is not improbable that the same etymon, *horn ~ *horde, was current in eastern 
Europe in a form with an initial sibilant (cf. Old Bulgarian o/yop ~ TIETOP—“ ox” < 
*3yyvur; J. Mixxota, Die Chronologie der tiirkischen Donaubulgaren, JSFO 30) and 
it is with that initial that it appears in Basyirt and Majvyar, as well as in the name 
ZaBipor and the ZdBapra dogadror (on the latest hypothesis concerning the second 
part of the last term cf. H. Grécome, L’habitat “ primitif” des Magyars, Byzantion 
18. 267-278). The alternation h-~#- (and q-, k-~-) is well known in Mongol dialects. 

To sum up, we believe that it would repay investigation to study the various ethnic 
names of early medieval Asia and Europe in the light of the hypothesis that the 
different “Gog and Magog” confederations of the Steppe called themselves merely 
*horns > *hordes, the primitive etymon appearing in the following forms: 1. UGUR: 
-o7oup-, ~youp-, yrp-. 2. UNGUR: Hungar-. 3. BUGUR: Mogeri, Meyépn, Mu-ku-li. 
4. BUNGUR: Benrp-. 5. BAGAR: Magyar) Mé{ap-. 6. ABAR< AGAR: Avar-, 
O6p- (cf. also the habit of the Russian chronicles of referring to the Turks as 
Arapsue —“sons of Hagar,” “ Ishmaelites,” the Biblical allusion being possibly sug- 
gested by the homonym AGAR). 7. XAGAR~XANGAR: K4é§fap-, Kéyxap., 
*XAG’AR > xafdp- (cf. Mo. gabar—“ nose,” but also “horn ends of a bow”). 8. 
SABAR: Zafap-, Sabir, also the Arabic name of cis- and trans-Uralian tribes: Ibir- 
Sibir. 9. UGUZ: -ovuz, OvS. 

Whether Theophylactus Simocatta’s Movxpi should be adduced here is doubtful. 
That name is apparently identical with Mukuri, the designation of Kao-li (Corea) 
which is found in a Sanscrit-Chinese dictionary. Cf. PrasopH CuHanpra Baccut, Deux 
lexiques sanscrit-chinois 77, 348. If, on the other hand the Avars are not identical 
with the Juan-juan, it may well be that Movxpé refers to the latter, and is to be 
equated with our Mu-ku-lii. 

In the case that *Mukri~*Mukuri really refers to Kao-li (very likely including 
Southern Manchuria) it would be interesting to ascertain whether the name is not 
related to that of the Mu-jung EA (anc. *muo-g-*zi#ong) or Mu-yii $24 (anc. 
*muo-g-zi’0) who dominated southwestern Manchuria for over a century and whose 
name must have been well known to the nomads of Mongolia. *Mukzu~*Mukzii may 
indeed have been a 2 variation of *Mukuru. Cf. also the Mo-i Ra (anc. *Mak-d’t), 
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4. Tue Coronation or T‘o-pa Hsiu 


On July 21, 531, Kao Huan, ally and sworn brother of Era-cuv 
Chao #%J&,*" found the moment propitious to utilize the grow- 
ing tide of popular resentment against the Eru-cuu for purposes 
of his own ambition, and, throwing off all pretense of allegiance 
to their cause, took up arms against the dictators at Hsin tu 
{AB 8 

Although forewarned of his plans,** Era-cuv Chao and his 
cousins, distrustful of one another, allowed Kao Huan to gain 
time which he skillfully utilized, and it was only on September 
5 that the cousins started a concerted movement of armies against 
Hsin tu. Craftily making use of the dissension in the ranks of his 
enemies, Kao Huan spread the rumor that he was secretly in 
accord with Chao and plotting in common with him the downfall 
of Ern-cnuu Chung-yiian #3 and Eru-cuu Tu-lii ft." The 
suspicious cousins, believing the report, withdrew from the cam- 
paign, and Eru-cuv Chao was for the moment left alone to deal 
with his erstwhile friend. 

On October 31, to give an air of legitimacy to his undertaking, 


Kao Huan set up at Hsin-tu prince T‘o-pa Lang #3) as emperor,” 
and on November 9, he inflicted a serious defeat upon Eru-cuu 
Chao at Kuang-o J&PJ,°* thus opening up the road for a march 


the supposed surname of Po-i and Shu-ch‘i, whose kingdom was traditionally located 
in Jehol; cf. also Chou shu 17, biog. of I Féng {4¢, who was a man of Liao-hsi 
and whose original surname was also Mo-t. 

For *Mukuru, cf. additionally the “barbarian” surnames Mo-hu-lu Ri i, Mo- 
hou-lu BS f& ff ,, and Mo-lu BEfH (T*ung chih 29-30). 

‘* Wei shu 75, Pei shih 48. 

*® Near modern Chi D4 hsien in Hopei. He had come into possession of that city 
in the second month of the year. For the past several months Kao Huan had been 
manoeuvring for the best position from which to strike at the Ern-cuv. On his 
relations with other rebels, cf. S. Hamacucut, fsy)?¢H}f{% Eine Forschung zur 
Herkunft von Kései, SZ 1938, 821-855, 1004-1040. We hope to be able to add some 
pertinent material to Hamacucnt’s interesting study. 

*° By his lieutenant Mu-sune Shao-tsung $2 A #9 5% (501-549), Pei Ch'i shu 20, 
Pei shih 58. 

5° Wei shu 75, Pei shih 48. 

51 On the advice of Sun T*éng FF He (481-548), Pei Chi shu 18, Pei shih 54. 

59 Near modern Lung-p‘ing [#2 hsien, Ho-pei. Enn-cuxv Chao’s forces outnumbered 
those of Kao Huan, who was at the time very apprehensive as to the outcome of his 
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on Yeh #8. That important city was taken after several weeks 
siege on February 8, 532, and on April 3, Kao Huan installed there 
the new sovereign. The movement was growing; already eastern 
provincial commanders were rallying to Kao Huan’s cause.™ 

Realizing only too late the grave threat to their very existence 
that Kao Huan now presented, the Eru-cuu rushed all available 
forces towards Yeh. On April 28 an army of some 200,000 men 
under the command of Eru-cxu Chao, Era-cav Chung-yiian, 
Eru-cuu Tu-lii, and Eru-cuvu T‘ien-kuang KE" arrived under 
the walls of the city. Entrusting the defense of the citadel to 
Fine Lung-chih ##2Z,*%* one of his most reliable lieutenants, 
Kao Huan with a field corps of about 2,000 horse and 30,000 foot 
soldiers entrenched himself at Han-ling ##8.°° A night attack 
upon the city having failed (May 16) , the Eru-cuv turned against 
Kao Huan’s camp two days later. The battle ended disastrously 
for them; panic and treachery * shattered the Eru-cuu army; 
the defeat became a rout; and the four leaders sought safety in 
flight.*” 

Within a fortnight Kao Huan was master of the situation and 
in possession of Lo-yang, the capital. On June 6, both T‘o-pa 


Kung4*, the emperor set up by the Eru-cuv, and his own puppet 
ruler T‘o-pa Lang, whom he had brought to the capital, were 
deposed, and Kao Huan made preparations to install a new em- 
peror. His choice fell at first on T‘o-pa Yiieh f, prince of Ju-nan 
71H, then living in Liang, whither he had fled in 528 at the time 


undertaking. Pei Ch‘t shu 16 and Pei shih 54 give the credit for persuading him to 
strike boldly to Huan’s wife’s nephew Tuan Shao EY #¥, 

53 Pei Chit shu 1, Pei shih 6. 

54 Wei shu 75, Pei shih 48: 496-532. 

548 Pei Ch‘i shu 21, 485-545 A.D. He had a private score to settle with the Eru-cuv, 
as his father had been killed by Eru-cuv Jung. 

55 A hill NE of An-yang. 

5° Hu-sst Ch'un #4; (Wei shu 80, Pei shih 49: 495-587) and Cua Hsien-chih 
{BA (also known as Cura Chih; ibid.: 490-534), generals of the Exn-cuu, passed 
over to Kao Huan’s side and, in order to save their own skins, prevented the organi- 
zation of further resistance. 

57 Chung-yiian fled south to the Liang. T‘ien-kuang and Tu-lii were beheaded at 
Lo-yang. Era-cuv Chao managed to evade pursuit until early in 588, when, tracked 
down, he committed suicide. 
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of Eru-cuu Jung’s ®** capture of Lo-yang and the merciless 
slaughter of members of the imperial court. When Yiieh arrived 
from the border where he was residing in wait for a possible chance 
to re-enter the realm, Kao Huan changed his mind. Informed that 
T‘o-pa Hsiu #f > prince of P‘ing-yang 7B» was discovered hiding 
in the vicinity, he had him brought to his camp, and on June 13, 
Hsiu was proclaimed emperor in the eastern suburbs of Lo-yang. 

In its account of these events, Pei shih 5 has preserved an 
interesting detail of the coronation ceremony which is not found 
elsewhere. It appears that an ancient rite which the T‘o-pa had 
practiced at Tai © was revived on the occasion. Seven men, pre- 
sumably high officials, for Kao Huan is said to have been one of 
them, held up (lit. “ were covered by ”) a black felt rug on which 
the new emperor, facing west, made obeisance to Heaven. Follow- 
ing the ceremony, the emperor proceeded into the city, where he 
received at the palace, in the customary Chinese fashion, the 
congratulations of the court: ...° ° ° EDALFRRZH ARAM 
JAE Ee LA UE PAE LE FAK BB REA. 

This custom is well known in the coronation ritual of the 
nomads of Central Asia, and is especially well attested by western 


sources for the Mongol period of the 13-14th centuries. The 
Armenian HetHum™ describes it as a part of the ceremonial of 
Jenghis Khan’s inauguration, mentioning the detail of the black 
rug and the seven chiefs supporting it. HetHum’s insistance on 
the sanctity of the “ primer usaige ” is significant enough to cite 


the passage in full: ° 
“Dont il avint que les VII chevetaines dessus només* as- 


58 Wei shu 74, Pei shih 48: 493-580 A.D. Murdered by T‘o-pa Tzii-hsiu on November 
1, 580 (Wei shu 10, Pei shih 5). 

°° See genealogical table of the T‘o-pa which indicates the relationships of all these 
princes (at end of this article). 

°° That is in the fourth and fifth centuries, prior to the removal of the capital to 
Lo-yang by T‘o-pa Hung in 494. 

*1 Nephew of Hethum I, king of Armenia, author of La flor des estoires de la terre 
d Orient, dictated in French to Nicolas Faucon about 1307. 

®? Recueil des historiens des croisades: Documents arméniens 2, 148-149; cf. BERGERON 
(La Haye, 1735 ed.), Histoire orientale de Haiton, 27-28; L. p—E Backer, L’Extréme- 
Orient au moyen-age, 163-164. 

** The seven chiefs of the seven “ nations” enumerated in the preceding paragraph: 
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semblerent le pueple des Tartars, et firent faire obedience e rever- 
ence 4 Canguis, e eaus firent ce meismes, comme 4 leur naturel 
seignor.” °* 

“ Aprés ce, les Tartars establirent un siege 4 miluec de eaus e 
estendirent un feutre noir sur terre, e firent seer desur Canguis. 
E les chevetaines des VII nacions le leverent aveu le feutre, e le 
mistrent sur le siege * e le nomerent Can; [et en] egenoillant soi, 
li fesoient tout honor e reverence, come 4 leur seygnor. De cele 
sollempneté que les Tartares firent 4 leur seignor en celui temps, 
nul ne se devroit merveiller, car, par aventure, il ne savoient miaus, 
ou il n’avoient plus bel drap sur quoi il feissent seoir leur seignor. 
Més de ce que il ne ont volu changier leur primer usaige, se porroit 
l’om bien merveiller, qui ont conquis tantes terres e roiaumes, e 
encores tienent leur primer usaige. Quant volent eslire leur seignor, 
e j’ai esté IT foiz a la eleccion de l’empereor des Tartars,® e ai veii 
coment tous les Tartars s’assembloient en un grant champ,” e 
celui qui devoit estre leur seignor faisoient seoir sur un feltre noir, 
e metoient un riche siege au mi d’eaus. E venoient les hauz homes 
et ceaus du lignaige de Changuis Can, e le levoient en haut, e le 
metoient aseoir sur le siege, e puis lui faisoient toute reverence e 


honor, come 4a leur cher seignor e naturel. Ne por seignorie ne por 
richesce qu’il aient conquises, n’ont volu changier leur primer 
usaige.” 

So far as we know, Oriental sources do not mention, such a rite 
at Jenghis Khan’s elevation to leadership over the Mongol hordes. 


Tartars, Tangot, Eurach (read Eurath), Jalair (some MSS Jasan), Sonit, Mengli, 
Tebet. 

°*End of ch. 1 of Book 8. Some MSS. have as the title of ch. 2: Comment les 
Tartars firent et esleurent premiérement leur seigneur, et le nommerent Cam. 

° ||. cum maximo tripudio et clamore . . . adds the Latin version (Recueil, 284). 

°° The BerGERON version (op. cit., 28) omits the repetition of the description of the 
ceremony, apparently believing it redundant. The omission is unwarranted, as the 
significance of the repetition lies in the emphatic testimony of the Armenian eye- 
witness to the fact that the ritual as practised in the second half of the 13th century 
was exactly the same as that performed at the enthronement of the founder of the 
Mongol empire. 

°7 One French MS, supported by the Latin version, mentions a richly decorated tent 
erected on the ground where the ceremony took place. In the Pei shih account the 
emperor is said to have awaited Kao Huan’s pleasure in a felt tent. 
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There is, however, no reason to doubt Hetnum’s testimony, as 
much of his work is based on information he obtained directly 
from the Mongols. Practised by nomadic rulers already some 
eight or nine hundred years before Jenghis Khan, the rite must 
have been part of the traditional ceremony of the inauguration 
of a khan, and the solemnity with which it was performed by the 
great conqueror’s descendants would indicate that it was well 
sanctified by tradition. 

According to Smmon or St. QuENTIN (in PLANo Carpini IX, 
10)** the ritual was followed at the coronation of Giiyiik in 
August 1246. The color of the felt is not given nor the number 
of the nobles who lifted the rug but Giiyiik’s consort is said to 
have sat on the rug together with the khan during the elevation. 
As Srmon himself was not present at the coronation his testimony 
is but of secondary importance. The Wassaf, on the other hand, 
testifies that the ritual was performed at the coronation of Hai- 
shan #1 (pht. Wu-tsung KR» 1281-1308-1311). The details of 
the ceremony, as given by D’Oxusson (Histoire des Mongols 2. 
528-529 n.), differ slightly from those noted by the Armenian 
historian for preceding enthronements: the color of the rug is said 
to be white, and while seven princes of the blood participate in 
the ritual, only four of them lift the khan up, while two others 
support him by the arms, and the last of the seven presents him 
with a cup of wine. 

Ipn ‘ArAB-SHAH (Fakihat al-Khulafaé, Bonn 1832 and 1852, 234- 
235; Mosul ed. 1869, 234) describing the coronation of Mongol 
khans also mentions but four high officials yreS sro) \S til dey! 
who lift up the rug by the corners, but specifies the color of the 
felt as black.*® Our last contemporary witness, SCHILTBERGER 
(Travels, Hakluyt Soc. 58, p. 48), states that the kings of Great 
Tartaria were raised at enthronement on a white felt three times, 
then carried around the tent and seated on the throne. The survival 
of the custom (invariably with a white felt and in most cases 


*® That section of Carpini’s work is attributed to Simon by Vincent de Beauvais. 
*°T am indebted to Professor W. W. Popper for the correct understanding of the 


passage describing the coronation. 
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with four men lifting the rug) has been observed among Turkish 
and Mongol tribes down to the present time.” 

Prior to the Mongol period, we find some elements of the cere- 
mony among the T‘u-chiieh. According to Chou shu 50, at the 
inauguration of a new khan the highest nobles of his entourage 
raised him up on a felt rug making nine turns in the direction of 
the sun’s movement, and at each turn the new khan’s subjects 
made obeisance to him. The color of the felt and the number of 
men lifting the rug are not specified. It is probable, however, that 
the T‘u-chiieh custom, if not borrowed from the T‘o-pa, originated 
in the same milieu, and that the number of chieftains was also 
seven. Although nine and ten are arithmologically more important 
in the known customs of the T‘u-chiieh, it is likely that the num- 
ber seven was associated among them with an older constitutional 
tradition. In the famous letter of the T‘u-chiieh khan to Emperor 
Maurice,” the khan calls himself in the preamble 6 péyas Seomortns 
érTa yeveav Kal KUpLos KNLUaTwY THs oiKoumevns eta. We are in- 
clined to see in the “seven races” and the “seven climates” 
genuine Turkish expressions rather than calques of western origin. 
The division of the T‘u-chiieh into eight po/pa: mentioned by 
MENANDER ” can also be interpreted as meaning seven traditional 
tribal groups plus that of the wadaitepos wovdpyos ’Apoidas. 

Returning to the T‘o-pa ritual, one must observe that the 
number of men supporting the rug is based undoubtedly on the 
tradition that prior to their migration southward the T‘o-pa un- 
der Khan Lin B& (pht. Hsien A, c.160 A.D.) were divided 
into seven hordes under seven chiefs, all elder and younger 
brothers of Lin. Together with Lin’s own clan or horde, there 
were eight divisions; including two other divisions (of more dis- 
tant relatives) , the T‘o-pa came to comprise altogether ten clans 


See H. WM. Becexoncxin, Depexutka wbKOTOpHXS TaTapcKux' OOBIUAeBS 
y pyeckuxs, }Kusaa Crapnna 1912, 27-38. Vesetovsky thinks that the Russian 
custom of “rocking” (xauarp) a person at the celebration of his promotion might 
be a survival of the Tartar rite of “elevation” on a rug (pp. 36-38). 

"1 Theophylactus Simocatta 7. 7-9. 

™® Menander, Bonn 399. 

8 Cf. HJAS 1.180. 
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%K."* This division should not be confused with that into four 
hordes, of administrative and geographical origin. 

As to the color of the felt, the testimony of Nan Chi shu 57 
and Sung shu 95 is explicit that black was the official and most 
honored color among the T“o-pa.”” That the emperor faced west 
during the ceremony is curious. Orientation to the east seems to 
have been the most prevalent among the nomads,” until sup- 
planted by a southern orientation, probably under the influence 
of the Chinese. Northern orientation is not unknown, but a 
western one is not attested. A possible explanation in our case 
might lie in the fact that as the coronation took place in the 
eastern suburb of Lo-yang, the emperor faced west towards the 
capital where he was about to hold sway. 

Our passage in the Pei shih raises incidentally another very 
interesting question. If we compare our text with that of Wei shu 
11, we note that the description of the ceremony is inserted 
between EMZFRAKZA and HRBBRMA (Wei shuhas AB 
WBE) of the Wei shu, and comprises twenty-four charac- 
ters. The number is highly suggestive in view of the fact that 
many ancient Chinese texts were characterized by a pronounced 
stichometry, the usual length of a line being twenty-two or twenty- 
four characters. The question requires a detailed study. We shall 
limit ourselves for the present to pointing out a few salient facts 
and significant illustrations. 

It is well known that prior to the Han certain important texts 
such as the Shu ching were written on bamboo (or wooden) tablets 
22 or 24 Chinese inches long. According to Han shu 30, Lru Hsiang 
believed that the tablets 22 inches long contained 22 characters, 
while those 24 inches in length comprised 25 characters (cf. 
CuHAVANNES, Les livres chinois avant l’invention du papier, JA 


™* Wei shu 113. 
78 Prior to the removal of their capital to Lo-yang the T‘o-pa ruled (according to 


the Chinese cosmological scheme) by virtue of the water element, whose color is black. 

7 The T‘u-chiieh, Wu-huan, and Hsiung-nu, as is well known, oriented themselves 
towards the rising sun. So did the Juan-juan, according to a text which has, I believe, 
been overlooked heretofore: Pei shih 13, biog. of the Juan-juan princess, daughter of 
A-na-huai, who became the consort of T‘o-pa Pao-chii. She died at childbirth in 540, 


aged 16 Ch. 
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1905, 1-75, esp. pp. 30-38) , and used effectively his theory in his 
critical analysis of the Shu ching. If, however, tablets of 22 inches 
contained 22 characters, it is more probable that those of 24 
inches long contained 24, rather than 25 characters.” Indeed, 
should we examine certain suspicious passages in the Shu ching, 
we would find that many of them number exactly 24 characters. 
Thus, in the Yao Tien, Yao’s famous speech to Hsi Ho on the 
length of the year, a paragraph markedly differing from the 
rest of the chapter in its rhythm and style, is 24 characters long: 
(1) FAAKCKBAF=AAADAA DOA ERR. The 
long speech of Kuei 38 in I chi 4% (preceding another by the 
same person which is but a repetition of a passage in the Shun 
tien: ZAR PFRAHAARS) contains from (2) #H RH 
00° to JAAR, 48 characters, i.e. 24x 2.” Similarly, the 
paragraph preceding the aforementioned passage of the Shun tien 
(3) a7 A HE Gry Hh o o o fit \AFI=48 characters. The one fol- 
lowing the twelve characters, beginning ‘ Kuei said’ . . . , which 
may be considered an interpolation, (4) TEVHERREE © © o Akér 
HEIC is 26 characters long; omitting ‘ifFl, which is not necessary 
if the passage is a continuation of paragraph 3, we have 24 
characters.*° 

Again, the first part of chapter 20 of the Lun yii,®* which has al- 
ways been recognized as containing a jumble of passages taken 


77 Liu Hsiang’s estimate is, however, not necessarily incorrect; there are, indeed, a 
few scattered paragraphs in the Shu that are 25 characters long. 

78The corresponding passage in Shih chi 1 is only 13 characters long. Sst-ma 
Ch‘ien omits the preamble (7 chars.) and © © © Ajo © 0 AFo o o Cw, On 
the supposition that the preamble is not necessarily a part of the text, we have 17 
chars. forming the fundamental part of that paragraph. With the following eight chars. 
which close the first section of the Yao Tien, the paragraph would number 25 chars. 
in the Shu, 21 in the Shih chi. In the second part of the Yao Tien, we note the follow- 
ing stichometrical paragraphs: 1, #7 FURS ERR O Oo ©o FA R[2R—2s chars. 2, 
ALPS UG TEARAFAL © oO ° ART H\L—25 chars. 3, EVRABH © © © AnfAf—es 
The section closes with two paragraphs, the first of 26, the second, 23 chars. 

7°Note that the passage coming just before the one in question numbers 22 
characters: “if ELHHR °° ° SRA HERA. 

*°In addition we have in the Shun tien: iffEL@N Zs ° © © SA PiJ—24 chars. 
(so also in Shih chi 1); HFEIZZ ARE © © © AF F{—21 chars. (22 in the Shih chi). 

* The Lun yii is generally supposed to have been recorded on tablets 8 inches long 
(CHAVANNES, op. cit. 33). Cf. Forxe, Lun Héng, 456. 
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out of texts similar to the Shu ching in style and content, in- 
serted in the original text of chapter 19 (Fi), can be para- 
graphed in the following manner: (5) ZA AMBEo © o Kiltkac#: 
24 characters. 

Then follows an obvious interpolation or gloss of five charac- 
ters FIFA; next comes (6) APF iio o o AIBA IH: 
22 characters. This, together with the following paragraph, seems 
to be taken from a version of the present T‘ang kao ® in chapter 
of the Shu; ** one or possibly two characters are missing before 
Fl, (7) FEAR o o FEFERRSG; 24 characters.* (8) AK 
o 0 o FE-f-—: 24 characters.** Two paragraphs, the first of 
31 characters, the other of 22 characters,®* close the text. 

These examples of stichometry in the Shu could easily be multi- 
plied. But there is a far cry from Chou texts written on clumsy 
wooden tablets to chronicles put down on paper a thousand years 
later. How could the stichometry of the Shu ching and similar 
texts affect the material organization of the jottings of an historian 
of the sixth or seventh century A. D.? An examination of a printed 
page of the pre-revolutionary period would gives us the answer. 
Until recent times the outward appearance of such a page still 


preserved all the essential features of ancient texts written on 
tablets. Evenly written columns of a Chinese text each containing 
the same number of characters and separated from each other by 
thin vertical lines are but a reproduction of a row of tablets placed 
side by side for uninterrupted perusal.*° The respectful elevation 


**Cf. also Mo Tzi, ch. #3, where the quotation of the second paragraph of 
T‘ang’s speech is closer to the Lun yii text. 

** The corresponding section of the T‘ang kao (#44 3€ © © © WARE R A) numbers 
22 +. 20 words. 

The last 16 words of the paragraph come from the Tai shih chapter of the Shu, 
where 12 characters intervene between the first and the second sentences composing 
the 16. 

® Totaling altogether 53 characters. Note, however, that the five characters 43 A 
FRAES are omitted in the oldest versions, such as that of the stone Classics. With- 
out these five characters the paragraphs would comprise 48 (24x 2) words. 

®¢ Tt is quite possible that the custom of making a paper scroll for recording im- 
portant documents by pasting together long and narrow strips of paper, which was 
current in the medieval Near East, is a survival of the Chinese conception of a page 
as a row of tablets glued together. 
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of some lines by one or two characters reflects the old uneven 
dimensions of the tablets, as 24 inch vs. 22 inch tablets. The title 
of the book on the margin is a survival of the practice of marking 
the title on the edges of tablets stacked up in a bundle,*’ while 
the black wedge mark placed on the margin one-fourth of the 
length of the page from the top edge (and sometimes also at a 
point marking the same distance from the bottom) , the so-called 
“ fish-tail ” 442, is undoubtedly the vestige of the notch on 
ancient tablets which held in place the string which kept the 
tablets together when tied.** 

It is noteworthy that rolls of silk which supplanted tablets as 
writing material were in ancient China 24 inches wide. It is 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that when paper was substituted 
for silk, the traditional dimensions were preserved, at least for the 
most important documents, and that the length (in terms of num- 
ber of characters) of the ancient tablets was reflected in the 
length of a line. 

It could well have been thus that the chronicles of Wei were 
recorded on paper with columns containing 22-24 characters fol- 
lowing the time-honored Shu ching pattern. Our passage num- 


bering 24 characters formed such a line in the original source used 
by both the Wei shu and the Pei shih and, while omitted in the 
former text, was restored in the latter. 

A study of the paragraphing of Pei shih 5 will further confirm 
the supposition. In the annals of T‘o-pa Lang we have: (1) — 
46 48 — PER AAA BORED: = 24 charac- 
ters, followed by (2) BUMAK AE AFB iP BH 


87 As is still done today when titles are marked on the edge of the pén, so that a 
particular pén can be located without opening the tao. 

88 Cf. Sir Aurel Srern, Notes on Ancient Chinese Documents, New China Review, 8. 
243-253. 

8° Cf. Sir Aurel Stern, Central-Asian Relics of China’s Ancient Silk Trade, TP 20. 
180-141 (with additional notes by Professor Prtuior). 

°° The date corresponds to March 1, 531. Pei shih 6, Pei Ch‘it shu 1 mention Kao 
Huan’s elevation to the posts of chancellor and generalissimo immediately following 
the date of the capture of Yeh (February 8). Note that both passages from JE. 4 
Fo o © te 0 oo bib number also 24 words. In Wei shu 11, where the 
appointment is given in greater detail, all the events of the second month are registered 
in a passage 44 chars. long. 
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WANES: 22 characters," then, (3) RA#¥KH FBR EME 
AIRSET YT 4 RE —+: 24 characters. Cf. the different word- 
ing of the same paragraph in Wei shu 11 which also contains the 
same number of characters, 24 from HH ° © © to —t. (4) At 
the beginning of the annals of the same emperor the paragraph 
JB iz a2) 0 © © BATE numbers 24 characters in Pei shih 5. In the 
Wei shu, with slightly different wording, the same number.” 

The annals of T‘o-pa Hsiu begin with (5) #itShiifo o o FE, 
a paragraph 24 characters long (Wei shu has 21), followed by 
(6) rPEUIR o o o MZ, 22 characters (corresponding to Wei 
shu’s 23). Next come two paragraphs numbering 17 and 19 
characters,” the latter parallel to an entry of 69 (23x38) charac- 
ters in the Wei shu. The text continues with (7) "S8—4fFo © © 
MEX, 21 characters (or 24, if we suppose that ##=E stood 
after J#‘if in the source used by the Pei shih), matched by 24 
characters in the Wei shu (same content but different wording) . 
Then, following the words #778 AHR, we have (8) UX 
oo offi: 23 characters (24, if we suppose that # had origi- 
nally been the subject of the sentence) parallel to 21 in the Wei 
shu. 

With a rather loosely used %—“ also,” Pei shih takes up the 
story of Hsiu’s hiding, and we count in (9) mike ° ° RAM 
44 characters. The ff supposedly linking this paragraph with the 
next, is not in good style, and it is reasonable to suspect some 
omission. 

Continuing with the account of Hsiu’s discovery by Kao Huan. 
Pei shih has a long section consisting of 26 + 26 + 26 + 26 + 9 charac- 
ters °** extracted undoubtedly from some Chi chii chu (Court 


®t Here the Pei shih is obviously summarizing a long account in its sources. 

°2'The next sentence, omitted in the Pei shih, numbers 23 characters. The rather 
lengthy account of the first year of his reign (in the Wei shu) is summarized in the 
Pei shih in three paragraphs of 23, 26, and 23 words. 

°’ That last number is rather significant, for in the Wei shu the enumeration of all 
the appointments T‘o-pa Hsiu received after his enfeoffment (from FP io °° 
to Fe fe it inclusive) takes 76 (19x4) characters. These have been reduced to 19 
in the Pei shih, making it appear as if, at one stage of the process of editing, four 
lines of a text written in columns of 19 characters had been condensed into one 


single column. 
** Note that at the beginning of the fourth paragraph we have AE Ht Foy oo 0 
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Journal) rather than from chronicles. Then follow in succession 
four paragraphs dealing with the enthronement: (10) #1 
°° oFBZ*: 21 characters. (11) FNitabo o o FPR: 24 
characters, or 23 if the last character be considered part of the 
next paragraph. (12) HEB ° ° © HieBiBE 23 (or 24) characters. 
(13) 3#E °° © BIC 22 characters. 

In order to understand the re-arrangement of the different 
sources, one must compare the above section with the correspond- 
ing passage of the Wei shu * which consists of K-F (a) ENair hey 
RAZ (bt) AB MBL (c) MARTE (d) : 22 characters. 
3% fa Ye SE St APY (then omitting the long edict) KAKK Fue 
FP il 46 Se GB ICSE ; 24 characters. 

This text the Pei shih supplemented with passages from an un- 
known source and re-arranged as follows: (1) The second line 
was reduced to 22 characters by the omission of KF. (2) Date 
(a) in expanded form 7kSR7C4F S29 A K-FBiif ° was inserted 
between sentences (b-c) and (c-d), thus producing our example 
12. (3) The description of the elevation ceremony (24 characters) 
was inserted at point (b). (4) (a-b) was joined to the 14 charac- 
ters WR iF RE EH RMI which probably formed the 


concluding sentence of the section from the Ch‘t chii chu men- 
tioned above. Altogether, the original 46 characters of the Wei 
shu were expanded into 90 (49 characters added and 5 omitted) 
or, in other words, to two original lines two more were added, and 
the text was re-arranged to form a continuous study.** 


“ (he) sent Ho-sst Ch‘un .. .” the name unnecessarily written in full, where on the 
basis of the preceeding we should expect Ho-sst Ch‘un’s ming alone to be used. 

°° On the supposition that the Wei shu forms the basic text. The argument and the 
reconstruction would not be fundamentally affected, however, if the Wei shu para- 
graphs prove to be, as suggested above, an abridgment of an ulterior source. 

°° It is likely that the Pei shih is correct in omitting the date for the “ elevation’ 
ceremony and giving it only for the sitting on the throne in the capital itself, as the 
possibility is not to be dismissed that the “elevation” took place some time before 
the emperor’s enthronement in the Chinese fashion. 

°T We ii Ze Ze -E. “ the deposed emperor (who later became) king of An-ting” comes 
obviously from a source which termed both Kung and Lang “deposed emperors,” 
and hence had to specify which of them was meant. The Pei shih editors should have 
used fei ti, “the deposed emperor,” alone, as Kung is termed by them Chieh-min ti 
GBA iF. See supra, paragraph 7. 

°8 Stichometry throws an interesting light on the processes followed by ancient 


> 
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We do not imply, naturally, that a Chinese historian was 
obliged to use exactly 22 or 24 characters * to express a thought 
or record an event and was not permitted to shorten or expand 
paragraphs. But given the traditional length of a line and the 
instinctive tendency of an artist to arrange his material in con- 
formity with the physical dimensions of his canvas, it is not sur- 
prising that paragraphing in a terse and flexible language like 
Chinese was conditioned by time-honored stichometry. We be- 
lieve that the above examples are suggestive enough to give the 
stichometrical method of textual criticism a trial in disentangling 
the strands of the web that we call a historical text.’ 


Chinese scholars in editing or condensing a text. Take, for instance, the well-known 
passage in Shih chi 1 where Sst-ma Ch‘ien speaks of Shun’s employment of the 
descendants of Kao-yang and Kao-hsin. In the present text the passage can be para- 
graphed as follows: 17+413+420+4164+424=90 chars. In a much completer form the 
story is found in the Tso chuan (Duke Wén, 18th year) and is paragraphed: 41 + 40 + 
21 +22 424-148 characters. The only paragraph which is identical in both texts 
is the last paragraph (24 chars.). From the first paragraph a line of 24 chars. was 
eliminated from the 7'so chuan text, leaving substantially the same 17 characters that 
we have in the Shih chi (substituting only {t@i¢ Fi) for K PAE). Another 
continuous line of 24 chars. was left out in the second paragraph; and the remaining 
16 chars. were reduced to 13 by substituting ft for K P2772. The third Tso chuan 
paragraph was reduced to 20 by the omission of JJ before 32, The next paragraph 
of 22 chars. was reduced to 16 by the omission of fa ee at the beginning of the 
sentence and of Hi22 FE at the end. The last omission is especially significant. 
The four paragraphs in the Tso chuan total 124 chars. If we suppose that these 124 
chars. were recorded on tablets 24 inches long, they would require 5 tablets with 4 
characters left over. Of these five tablets or lines, the Shih chi eliminated two (24 
chars. of the first paragraph and 24 of the second), leaving 72+ the 4 surplus chars. 
Through editorial changes 6 of the 72 were eliminated within the paragraphs and the 
4 surplus characters were discarded altogether. The total was thus reduced to 66 
chars. which could conveniently be written in 3 lines of 22 chars. each. That the last 
was indeed the stichometrical pattern of that part of the Shih chi is indicated by the 
fact that in the following section (also apparently based on the same 7'so chuan text) 
we have paragraphs 22, 21, 21, 21 chars. long. Note that the last paragraph (on the 
t‘ao-t‘ieh) was produced, by the elimination of 24 continuous chars., out of the corre- 
sponding paragraph of the 7'so chuan (and six characters transposed from the remaining 
part). 

°° Observe that the numbers 22 and 24, as consisting of various combinations and 
multiples of 4 and 6, are numbers well adapted for purposes of paragraphing a Chinese 
text written in phrases of 4 or 6 characters each. 

100 T]lustrations of the stichometrical form of the old documents are abundant in the 
earlier dynastic histories, and can be easily located through a comparison of variant 
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5. Tue Rise anp Fay or tue House or YANG 


On May 15, 578 reports reached Ch‘ang-an that the T‘u-chiieh 
Turks had invaded Yu #4 chou and were raiding the countryside. 


renderings of events by two different sources, as in the case of the Shih chi and the 
Han shu. In reading Professor H. H. Duss’ translation of the Han shu annals I have 
noted numerous passages where a little stichometrical computation would throw con- 
siderable light on the history of the text and its relation to that of the Shih chi. 

The very opening of the first chapter may serve to supply us with several examples. 
The paragraphing of the sources down to the words KKRE AN EA (or 4, Shih chi) 
is as follows: Han shu: 15, 31 (4+4?), 24 (—4?), 20, 21, 22, 28, 25. Shih chi: 22, 35 
(+4?) 24 (—4?), 22, 22, 22, 28, 26. 

Note that the sixth paragraph, where the Han shu does not specify the “ wonderful 
sight ” which appeared over Kao-tsu in the wineshops, while the Shih chi mentions a 
dragon manifestation over the drunken hero, is nevertheless exactly that same length 
in both sources. Again in both sources, the only paragraph that exceeds our limit of 
20-25 characters is the second paragraph, precisely the one that we should suspect (it 
deals with the miraculous conception of Kao-tsu by a “ dragon ” Be HH ). A skeptic 
might, indeed, suggest that the source used by both the Shih chi and Han shu originally 
ran: BAR ZIRE SUR RE EMER AKA FR SLBES (24 charac- 
ters in the Han shu; 23 in Shih chi, omitting 40) meaning simply that Kao-tsu was 
the offspring of a “ union (2) in the open field.” I doubt very much if Professor 
Duss’ translation “came to look for her” is justified for #£ ji, as ji does not 
ordinarily mean “to look for.” The dragon could, of course, have played a part 
in another version of the story, but the possibility should not be overlooked that it 
was introduced into our paragraph from paragraph eight. Note, furthermore that the 
first two paragraphs combined number in the Han shu 46 (15481) characters, i. e. 
originally they comprised two lines, one of 22, the other, of 24 characters. This 
supposition is further strengthened by the fact that the Shih chi rendering of the first 
paragraph numbers 22 characters. 

For interesting instances, cf. Duss, pp. 72-76. On p. 72, we have the account of 
Kao-tsu despatching troops for the relief of his parents at P‘ei and of measures taken 
by Hsrana Yii to prevent it. The account is 40 characters long, but the sentence 
See o co Rib » which is practically identical with the corresponding story in 
Shih chi 8, contains 24 characters. As to the Shih chi version it consists of two 
paragraphs each exactly 24 characters long: APG o o o FSi and 48BAZ 
© 00 wi Ee , 

On pp. 72-73, we have, beginning with [Rif ° © ~ and ending with o o 0 f€ 
=F. , two paragraphs, the first of 22, the second of 24 characters. Next follows one of 25 
characters. The last sentence of that paragraph occurs in Shih chi 8 as ‘part of a 
paragraph 1-H © © © 404% numbering 24 characters. The paragraph ERROR 
© © o B#-F 24), on p. 73, reduced to only 20 characters, is split up in the Shih chi 
by the interpolation of 24 characters: Fei oo © 7) FARE. Another paragraph of 
24, [i HEF oo © _E# completes the page. 


The events of the third month, on p. 75, down to the words ° © © Wy HRS (27 
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Fresh from his triumph over the Ch‘i, the Chou emperor Yé-win 
Yung prepared to send his veteran troops against the invaders,” 
and on June 13, Chou armies began moving towards the frontier. 
The emperor was about to place himself at their head, when, on 
June 17 he fell ill. Three days later on account of the aggravated 
condition of the sovereign, the order was issued to discontinue the 


characters) correspond to another paragraph of 24 in theShihchi = FJ 0 © © WHE. 
The next sentence, omitted in the Shih chi has 21 characters (with the preceding 27, 
the paragraph numbers 48). The following long story of the San-lao of Hsin-ch‘éng 
is summarized by the Shih chi in 23 characters. The paragraph telling of Kao-tsu’s 
proclamation of mourning for the Emperor I (ending with the words 4 Ae fe ) 
numbers 23 characters in the Shih chi, 22 in the Han shu (in different wording) . 

The difficulty observed by Professor Duss on p. 70 in the dating of the expedition 
against Yung, which Shih chi 8 says occurred in the “eighth month,” seems to be 
solved by the application of stichometrical principles. In the Han shu the day “ fifth 
month” is obviously part of the text for the first two paragraphs of the account 
(A 000 bi = and Heke oo 6 HE Hb) each number 20 characters (including 
the Ff. Al). In the Shih chi the three paragraphs (omitting “in the eighth month ” 
J\ FA) number: 22 + 21 + 23 = 66, that is exactly three lines of 22 characters, indi- 
cating that /\ A is a later addition. 

On p. 71, the paragraph RE GZ o © o UHH is 24 characters long. The corre- 
sponding paragraph in the Shih chi -f-$ZjRo © 0 KWKZ, 23 characters. The pre- 
ceding paragraph (p. 70-71) numbers 43 characters. Altogether this section from 
FLA o © © to FE has: 20420417443 = 100 characters, plainly indicating 
that it was originally recorded in 5 lines each containing 20 characters. The correspond- 
ing section of the Shih chi (with much additional material and including the P‘ENne 
Yiieh paragraph) has from J9[@4P IE © © © downto AMKKABRH: 
16 + 28 + 234 21 + 23 4 21 characters, showing that it was written in lines of 22 charac- 
ters. It is interesting to note that after the P‘tna Yiieh interlude (24) and another 
paragraph of 24, the Han shu returns to the 20 character line in FLA°o © © Bae yee 
(observe that, as in the preceding paragraph of 20, we have an exact date). 

On page 81, beginning with AV © © © to © © © --fERR we have 48 characters, 
corresponding to the same number in the Shih chi (without a different wording of the 
last sentence. That the next 11 characters are an interpolation (as suggested by Pro- 
fessor Duss) is confirmed by the fact that the next line F754 0 © 0 HEHE numbers 
24 characters (23 in Han shu). 

These examples can be easily multiplied. We shall end with one more significant 
illustration. The enthronement of King Huai is described in Shih chi 7 in two para- 
graphs, each of 24 characters: J9yfe 0 © © fir BZ 4h, and Pio o o ZK{ZA, In Han 
shu $1, with different wording, we also have 48 characters; in Shih chi 8, from Ba BRE 
© © © to T{8# , 25 characters (or 24, omitting either fi] or we); Han shu 1 
(again in a paragraph containing a date) covers the whole story in 20 characters. 

101 The frontier garrisons had been defeated and the commander of the Yu chou 


march, Liv Hsiung RHE , slain (Chou shu 29, 50). 
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elaborate preparations for the campaign.’”? On June 21, while 
being transported back to his capital, Yung breathed his last.2° 

There is little doubt that, had that energetic ruler lived, the 
unification of the empire which he had inaugurated with his 
smashing victory over the Ch‘i in 577 would have been carried 
to a successful conclusion sooner than it actually took place eleven 
years later under the succeeding dynasty.’** The seasoned warriors 
and able generals of Chou, under the command of an emperor 
beloved by the rank and file, would have undoubtedly been success- 
ful, had the Turkish campaign been carried out, in administering 
a serious blow to the power of the T‘u-chiieh, and might have 
thereby spared the frontier districts of China years of misery. 
As it happened, however, Yung’s scepter passed into the hands of 
his maniacal son Pin who managed in the brief space of two years 
to destroy all his father had built.*°° 

Officially, Pin abdicated the throne in favor of his young son 
on April 1, 579, but continued to rule the empire until June 580, 
when, upon his death, the control of the government slipped into 
the grasp of Yana Chien. On March 4, 581 Yana Chien deposed 
the boy YU-wén Ch‘an [Mj *°° and Northern China awoke to find 
a new dynasty ruling over its twenty-five odd millions of souls. 

As Chinese dynastic changes go, the transition was rather sud- 
den. Of all the great officers of YU-win Yung, YANG Chien was 
perhaps the least conspicuous, even though he was heir to YANG 
Chung, a general who had served the dynasty with great distinc- 
tion, and had become himself Crown Prince Pin’s father-in-law 


102 These included the commandeering of all horses and donkeys, public- and privately- 
owned, in the region “ within the passes” (Kuan chung). 

»°8 Chou shu 6, Pei shih 10. It is possible that he died a day or two before, but 
that his death was not announced until June 21. Cf. Chou shu 40, biog. of Wet-cx‘tH 
Yiin FEE, 539-579. 

104 The fate of the Southern Chinese Empire was sealed with the occupation of the 
Shu country in 553 by the troops of Western Wei under Wer-cu‘tm Ch‘iung. With the 
North united under one rule, the weaker South could never withstand a simultaneous 
attack from the plains and along the river from Szechwan. 

105 Vij-wen Yung was well aware of the defects of his son, and is said to have 
considered setting him aside. Cf. Chow shu 40. 

106 Consult genealogical tables of the Yt-win family for every Yt-win mentioned 
here (see end of this article). 
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in 573. The position occupied by the Yane family at the Chou 
court was certainly inferior to that of the Li # *’ and the Wer- 
cu‘1H Jf, and his personal prestige incomparably lower than that 
of such military leaders as Wet Hsiao-k‘uan, prince YU-wen Hsien, 
Wane Kuei £#1,°* or Liane Shih-yen RBZ." The posts he 
had occupied and the titles he had received since October 30, 573, 
when his eldest daughter Yano Li-hua #8 **° was married to Pin, 
were no more important or high sounding than those of a dozen 
of his contemporaries.*** And yet, within two years after Yung’s 
death, this seemingly unpretentious man,” with no other claim to 
prestige than that of being the empress dowager’s father, suddenly 
emerged as master of China and, crushing swiftly the opposition 
of men far greater than he, displaced the YU-wEn on the throne. 
Usurpation, in China as elsewhere, must, in order to be success- 
ful, follow time-honored rules and requires a complex technique. 
Traditional loyalties and old habits must be carefully managed 
and hearts and minds brought slowly to the acceptance of the 
coming change as inevitable. All through the history of China, 


2°7 L1 Hsien @F, Lx Mu ## and their relatives. Chou shu 25, Pei shih 59. 

°° Chou shu 40, Pei shih 62. Often referred to as Wu-wan § A, Kuei. 

109 515-586 A.D. Sui shu 40, Chou shu 31, Pei shih 73. 

2° Chou shu 9, Pei shih 14, 561-609 A.D. Enfeoffed as Lo-p‘ing 4422 Kung-chu 
in 586. Died during Yang ti’s western campaign. Her only child, a daughter, married 
Li Min 4°, Sui shu 37. 

111 He was in command of one of the several armies sent against Ch‘i in 575; com- 
mander of the third army in the Ch‘i campaign of 576-577; on March 17, 577 he was 
made tsung-kuan of Ting % chou and on January 22, 578 tsung-kuan of Nan Yen 
ite chou. It was only after Yi-win Yung’s death that he received his first appoint- 
ment at the court, as ta ssii-ma (September 14, 578). Sui shu 38, biog. of Lu Fén, 
states incorrectly that he occupied the last post already under Yt-win Yung. 

112 The biographies of Kuo Jung 34% and P‘anc Huang Jag § (Sui shu 50) state, 
however, that about 577 Yana Chien confided to these two friends that he hoped some 
day to supersede the Chou on the imperial throne. P‘anc Huang even urged him to 
revolt at Ting chou, but Chien did not think the time ripe. What chances of success 
would an open insurrection have at the time? In order to answer that question, we 
must establish on what dissatisfied elements of the population ambitious plotters of 
the period based their hope of turning an uprising into a revolution. P‘ana Huang 
was an old retainer of Yt-win Chih jf, Yung’s brother, who rebelled in 574, and 
P‘ana Huang had approached Yane Chien on his behalf as early as 562. It is likely 
that the persecution of Buddhism and Taoism which began in 574 afforded adventurers 
a good chance of organizing a movement of opposition to the government. 
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wise politicians contemplating a dynastic revolution painstakingly 
followed historical precedents which prescribed in details the 
gradual steps to be followed in such cases. They knew that the 
public must be convinced that the “ virtue ” *** of the old dynasty 
is exhausted and that the vigor of the new house must fully mani- 
fest itself before the change is sanctified in the actual transfer of 
of the title of Son of Heaven.* History taught them that fifteen 
to twenty years were necessary for a prospective usurper to win, 
cajole, or buy lasting allegiance. How often in the troubled 
dynastic story of China, all-powerful dictators with the coveted 
imperial scepter within their grasp delayed with the final step of 
usurpation, and continued to honor outwardly some puppet of 
their own creation, hesitating to dispossess the moribund dynasty 
of the last visible vestige of power. Not infrequently, undoubtedly 
aspiring to emulate the example of the illustrious Wén wang, they 
left this task to their sons and limited themselves to setting the 
stage for the dynastic change. 

Thus, the mighty Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, undisputed master of Northern 
China by 205 A. D.,"* with the Han emperor completely in his 
power, contented himself with the titles of chancellor and wang 
and left to his son Ts‘ao P‘ei the honor of becoming the first 
emperor of the Wei. The three dictators of the Sst-ma family, 
omnipotent since 249 A. D.,’° with the deposition of the Ts‘ao- 
Wei a foregone conclusion in everybody’s mind, delay the seizure 
of the throne until 265, when the son of the last of the three 
establishes the new dynasty of Chin. Liv Yii,"*" founder of the 


118 Chinese té #4—“ energy,” “power.” Té is conceived almost as a charge of 
electric energy accumulated by the ancestors of a house which keeps it “going” for 
a definite amount of time. As long as a dynasty continues to manifest the efficacy of 
its té, any attempt to supplant it runs counter to the t‘ien tao Ki, 

14 Continuous success in undertakings, military victories (especially over barbarians) , 
recognition by elder sages, and enfeoffment as wang were generally considered necessary 
preliminaries. 

45 The last members of the Yiian $£ family, Ts‘ao’s chief rivals in the North, were 
suppressed in that year. In 208, Ts‘ao made himself chancellor. In 218 he is made 
kung, in 216, wang. 

11° In that year, Ts‘ao Shuang 3%, the most dangerous of the Ts‘ao princes of the 
blood, was put to death by Sst-ma I, and his party completely crushed. 

117 Sung shu 1-3, Nan shih 1. Ascended the throne on July 10, 420. He was born on 
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Sung house, did not dispossess the last Sst-ma (Chin emperor) 
of the throne until 420, although he was certainly contemplating 
and had ample opportunity for usurpation as early as 405."* Both 
Kao Huan and Yt-wen T“ai, in complete control of the situation 
in Eastern and Western Wei respectively, the former for thirteen 
years (534-547), the latter for twenty-two (534-556), bequeath 
the task of establishing new dynasties to their sons. In the case 
of Hstao Tao-ch‘éng,’’® founder of the Southern Ch‘i dynasty, the 
period of apprenticeship for the imperial throne was unusually 
short, but in that instance the change was quickened by a struggle 
for power among the members of a regency.’*° Having disposed 
of his rivals, Hstao Tao-ch‘éng proceeded unhesitatingly to his 
aim, no one daring to raise his voice in a quo jure.’ 

YanoG Chien’s hand seems to have been forced in a somewhat 
similar manner. Whatever plans he may have had to make use 
of his position as the emperor’s father-in-law were seriously 
jeopardized in the spring of 580. Sometime early in the year 
Yt-wén Pin became enamoured of a beautiful grand-daughter of 
Wet-cu‘tH Ch‘iung who had recently become the bride of YU-win 
Wen iii, a prince of the blood. The emperor having forced his 
attentions upon the beauty,’”? her husband’s father, YU-win 


the night of jén-yin of the third month of the first year of Hsing-ning $4 under Ai 
Ez ti of Chin, April 16, 363. The Sung shu says he was 67 (Chinese) years old at 
the time of his death, on June 26, 422. The Nan shih gives his age correctly as 60. 
The “7” of the Sung shu is a dittographical lapsus due to the following +4 Aj “7th 
month ” (giving the date of burial). 

448 His task of deposing the Ssii-ma was facilitated by previous unsuccessful 
usurpation, that of Huan Hsiian FH XK , 

11° Pht. T“ai-tsu Kao ti, b. 427, ascended throne May 29, 479, died April 11, 482. 
Nan Chit shu 1, Nan shih 4. Father Wiecer, Textes historiques, 1153, gives his age at 
the time of death incorrectly as 54 (Chinese). 

120'The regency had been administering affairs since May 10, 472 in the name of 
Liv Yii (born March 1, 463; asc. throne May 11, 472; died August 1, 477) and Liv 
Chun (born Aug. 8, 469; asc. throne Aug. 5, 477; deposed May 26, 479; died June 28, 
479). Sung shu 9-10; Nan shih 3. I cannot explain why Sung shu 10 says Chun was 
18 (Chinese) years old when he died. 

+21 The Liang who succeeded the Nan Ch‘i belonged to the same Hstao family. The 
dynastic change did not thus involve a transfer of the heavenly mandate. The Ch‘én 
inherited the empire in a time of internal turmoil and foreign invasion, and their case 
is, therefore, exceptional. 

122 She was presented at court probably on the occasion of her marriage, or possibly 
at one of the banquets given by the emperor. There was one given on April 1, 580. 
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Liang st» unable to suffer the disgrace to his family honor, rose up 
in rebellion on April 2, 580.'** The uprising was suppressed, YU- 
wEN Liang and his son, another Uriah, were put to death, and on 
April 19, We1-cr‘ta Ch‘ih-fan 4% *** (such was the unfortunate 
girl’s maiden name) was made fifth empress.’ It must have 
been sometime during the next six weeks that Pin, determined’ to 
exalt his new love further and to eliminate YANG Chien’s daughter, 
condemned, on some pretext or other, the latter to death. She 
was saved only by the intercession of her mother, née Tu-Ku, who 
so insistently pleaded for her daughter’s life that the emperor 
relented.’*® 

The fortune of the Yang family hung, however, in the balance. 
Pin had never liked Yane Chien and had once threatened to 
extinguish his entire family.’*7 On June 2, 580, Yana Chien was 
made tsung-kuan of Yang #% chou, an appointment tantamount 
to exile.** He delayed his departure **® until June 8 when it be- 
came known that the emperor was desperately ill. Friends of 
Yane Chien issued a forged imperial order commanding his 
presence at the sovereign’s bedside.**° He appeared at the palace, 
and the same night, or sometime within the next few days, Pin 


228 At Yii #® chou, while returning from a campaign against Ch‘én (under the 
command of Wer Hsiao-k‘uan), Chou shu 7, 10, 31. 

124 Chou shu 9, Pei shih 14, 566-595 A.D. Forced to become a nun, she later 
assumed the name Hua-shou dE. Is she identical with the grand-daughter of Wet- 
cH‘tn Ch‘iung of whom Yana Chien became enamored sometime in the nineties and 
who was killed by the jealous Tu-ku? 

25 Pin had four “ Heavenly Empresses.” Lady Wel-cn‘ta was made “ Heavenly 
Empress of the Left” succeeding Empress Ch‘én [if » who became “ Heavenly Empress 
of the Center.” 

126 Chou shu 9, Pei shih 14. 

127 Sui shu 1, Pei shih 11. 

#28 According to Sui shu 38, however, YANG Chien himself sought a provincial post, 
probably in order to avoid further imperial displeasure, and the appointment was 
secured for him by Pin’s favorite Cuina I. As the latter was one of the chief figures 
in the plot which gave Yana Chien his chance, it is likely that there was some secret 
understanding between them as to that particular move. Cuéna I himself was appointed 
military commander of Shou-yang and was to join YanG Chien in an attack upon the 
Ch‘én empire. 

12° Because of illness, real or pretended. 

18° Cyina I and Liv Fang were mainly responsible for his being summoned. The 
efforts of Yen Chih-i P27 ff (523-591, Chou shu 40, Pei shih 83) and others who 
attempted to notify elder members of the dynasty were circumvented. 
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expired.*** His death was kept secret while the conspirators urged 
Yane Chien to assume the regentship. Uncertain of his power, 
Chien hesitated, but finally yielded.*** In his own words, the 
situation in which he found himself was illustrative of the adage 
“ astride a tiger—unable to get off.” ** 

Once he decided upon usurpation, Y anc Chien proceeded swiftly: 
and ruthlessly. On June 20, the five remaining sons of YU-win 
T‘ai, princes Chao #45 Shun fi, Shéng #t, Ta #, and Yu 4 were 
summoned from their fiefs to the capital.’** Three days later, with 
the exception of Empress Dowager Chu *&,'*° mother of Ch‘an, 
and, of course, YANG Chien’s daughter,'** Pin’s empresses were 
forced to become nuns. On June 25, Wet Hsiao-k‘uan was ap- 
pointed tsung-kwan of Hsiang #4 chou to succeed Wet-cn‘1H 
Ch‘iung,’*’ the most dangerous of Chien’s potential rivals. Though 
suspecting that they were marching into a trap, the YU-win 
princes, arrived at the capital on July 1,°** and Yane Chien could 


181 Cf, HJAS 8.251, n. 95. 

182 Liu Fang, one of the chief conspirators, is said to have threatened to seize power 
himself had Yane Chien declined. At the moment Pin was still alive, though unable 
to speak, his tongue being paralyzed (Sui shu 38). 

+88 According to Sui shu 36, the saying was used by Yana Chien’s wife in a message 
she sent him urging him to assume control of the government. In Sui shu 78 (Pei 
shih 89) Chien uses it himself in a conversation with the diviner Yu Chi-ts‘ai )fi4= 7 
(516-608) whom he consulted on the occasion. ff in the text stands for ft —“ tiger,” 
a T‘ang taboo. Cf. also Sui shu 38, biog. of Lu Fén )# $4, for Yana Chien’s acknowl- 
edgment of his indebtedness to the conspirators and his admission that without Liv 
Fang, Cuéne I, Lrv Ch‘iu, Lu Fén, and Huanc-ru Chi 54 }ij#@ he would never have 
obtained power. 

184 Their appanages were created on June 30, 579 and the princes were ordered on 
the same day to proceed to their respective fiefs. Yi-win Chao’s daughter’s impending 
marriage to the T“u-chiieh khan served as a pretext for the summons (Chow shu 7, 
Sui shu 1). 

185 Cuu Man-yiieh }3 Fj , 547-586, a native of Wu. She became wardrobe-keeper in 
the Chou palace, where she attracted the attention of Yt-win Pin, who was 12 years 
her junior. She changed her name to Fa-ching } 4 on becoming a nun (Chou shu 
9, Pei shih 14). 

18° Yana Li-hua approved her father’s seizure of power, and he considered himself 
greatly indebted to her (cf. Sui shu 37, L1 Min’s biography). She was much per- 
turbed, however, by his plans to usurp the throne and openly showed her disapproval 
of his intentions. 

187 Father Wiecer (Textes historiques, 1923 ed., 1225, 1264) reads incorrectly We!- 
cxu‘ta Hui 3/1 for Wer--cu‘ta Ch‘iung 34. 

188 At least one of them, Yu-win Shun, was brought to Ch‘ang-an under duress. 
Cf. Sui shu 54, biog. of Ts‘ur Peng 29%. 
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now be sure that no rival of his could gain precedence over him 
by making use of the prestige of a member of the dynasty. 

On July 7 (a chia tzi day, auspicious for pronunciamientos) 
We!-cu‘ta Ch‘iung announced to his troops, as YANG Chien had 
feared, his intention of rescuing the YU-win from Chien’s designs, 
and openly rose against the self-styled chancellor. On the same 
day prince Yi-wén Hsien &, the first victim of Yana Chien’s 
ambition, was executed.**® Fearing that Ch‘iung might find an 
ally in Wane Ch‘ien Ee, commander of I 4 chou,'*° Chien 
despatched Liane Jui #%%** to relieve him. Within the next 
days, however, half of the empire was in open rebellion against 
the chancellor: Yw-win Ch‘ou # and Wet-cx‘tn Chin 8 ** took 
up arms on August 12, Sst-ma Hsiao-nan *)“s?H#,** the father 
of Ch‘an’s consort,"** on August 21, and, finally, Wane Ch‘ien on 
September 1. On August 24, Yana Chien barely escaped assassi- 
nation at the hands of Yt-win Chao and Ywt-weén Shéng.** 
Both princes were forthwith executed. 

Yane Chien’s situation was indeed precarious.**° Three of the 
most influential military commanders of the empire were muster- 
ing their troops for a march upon the capital.’ Liu Fang #0 


18° Hsien’s plot to thwart Yana Chien’s plans for usurpation was uncovered by 
Chien’s kinsman Yana Hsiung @F (Sui shu 48: 542-612). The other princes were 
under constant observation. On August 8, they attended Yi-win Pin’s funeral 
“escorted ” by 6000 horse, led by Yano Hsiung. 

14° Chou shu 21, Pei shih 60. 

141 Sui shu 37, Pei shih 59, 531-595 A.D. 

142 Ch‘iung’s nephew, second son of Wet-cx‘tn Kang $4, Ch‘iung’s younger brother, 
Chou shu 20, Pei shih 62: 507-569. 

“48 Chou shu 21, Pei shih 54. The son of Sst-ma Tzi-ju 40, a great officer of 
the Ch‘i, he had fled to Chou in 558. A sworn brother of Yana Chung, he was treated 
with great respect by Yana Chien who looked upon him as his uncle. 

144 Ss Ling-chi 4PM, Chou shu 9, Pei shih 14. She later married Lt Tan 22}, 
@ provincial governor under the Sui, and was still alive at the time of the composition 
of the above sources. 

14 For details, cf. biog. of Yuan Ch‘ou TH > Sui shu 40. 

48 One of his satellites, Yuan Chieh JURY (Sui shu 40, Pei shih 78) compared 
Chien’s position to that of an adobe wall $f jf in the midst of water. Yana Chien 
is said to have laughingly reminded him of the comparison after his triumph. 

“«7Tn addition Kao Pao-ning jy 24, a former officer of Chii, rebelled in the 
Northeast, and together with the T‘u-chiieh made ready to support Yana Chien’s rivals. 


4 
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and Cuine I 8 *** to whom he owed his elevation showed 
signs of becoming lukewarm towards his cause and both declined 
to assume responsibility for the conduct of the campaign against 
Wer-cu‘tH Chiung, the chief of the “ rebels.” Generals whom he 
had sent against Yeh, Ch‘iung’s stronghold, were employing dila- 
tory tactics, playing for time and waiting whither the wind of 
fortune would turn.’*® Liu Fang was already contemplating plac- 
ing another Yu-wen, prince Tsan ¥, Pin’s brother, on the throne 
and becoming dictator himself.**° 

But Yane Chien’s luck held. In Kao Kung ™A»** an adopted 
member of the Tu-ku clan, he found a new confidant and a faith- 
ful and energetic servant who volunteered to undertake the task 
of coérdinating the armies of the northeast. His spies must un- 
doubtedly have informed him of the inherent weaknesses of his 
enemies.” They were acting as men of small ambition. At Yeh, 
Wer-cu‘tn Ch‘iung, at odds with his own sons, entrusted the 
management of affairs to local officers, many of them old subjects 
of the Ch‘i, who were naturally imbued with separatist tendencies 
and thought little of the empire as a whole. Instead of moving 
boldly on Ch‘ang-an as he had been advised by Kao A-na-hung 
HPAI 2°* Wana Ch‘ien remained inactive in the fastnesses of 
Shu. Sst-ma Hsiao-nan, pressing but feebly his claims as the little 
emperor’s father-in-law, concentrated all his efforts on safeguard- 
ing his rear by effecting an alliance with the Ch‘én empire.’* To 


48 Liu Fang: Sui shu 38, Pei shih 74. Cuina I (540-591): Sui shu 38, Chou shu 35, 
Pei shih 35. 

4° Cf. Sui shu 60, biog. of Yi Chung-wén F430, on how Yi-wéin Hsin, one of 
the chief generals, was persuaded to act more energetically by Yi Chung-wén’s analysis 
of Yanc Chien’s virtues. Cf. also Sui shu 42, biog. of L1 Té-lin SERRE 

45° Cuenc I and Liv Fang’s réle in the coup d’état became known almost imme- 
diately, as both lost no time in making a display of the favors with which they were 
rewarded. 

151 Sui shu 41, Pei shih 72. Cf. Sui shu 87, biog. of Lt Hsin 2 ff), 

282 According to the biography of Yt-win Ch‘ing i , Pei shih 57, Yana Chien had 
correctly estimated his rivals’ worth as early as 579. He thought of We1-cn‘tm Ch‘iung as a 
man of no great intellectual capacity, Sst-ma Hsiao-nan, his “uncle” by adoption, 
he believed to be flighty, and Wana Ch‘ien, downright stupid. 

188 Governor of Lung [#& chou and former great officer of the Ch‘i, who had been 
in a large measure responsible for their downfall (Pei Ch‘i shu 50, Pei shih 92). Chou 
shu 21 writes incorrectly A-shih-na Huai fa Hw which would make him a T‘u- 
chiieh Turk. 

1°47 1u Hsiung-liang PNUEF: (Sui shu 47) was despatched by Yane Chien to Ch‘én 
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Yano Chien’s immense relief Lt Mu 4; who occupied the key 
post of commander of Ping # chou, after some hesitation decided 
to throw in his lot with the chancellor. 

By the first week of September the tide began to turn definitely 
in YanG Chien’s favor. On September 11 Wet-cu‘tn Ch‘iung was 
completely defeated and committed suicide;*** ten days later, 
Sst-ma Hsiao-nan, abandoning the struggle, fled to Ch‘én; and 
Yano Su #,*°’ the ablest of Chien’s clansmen, defeated and killed 
Yu-win Ch‘ou. Emboldened, Yane Chien deposed the Sst-mMa 
empress (October 3) and conferred upon himself additional titles, 


in order to circumvent Hsiao-nan’s plans. Lio Chuang Pin (Sui shu 66, Pei shih 70) 
performed the same task at the court of the king of Liang, vassal of the Chou. His 
estimate of the “rebels” was as uncomplimentary as that outlined above. Cf. Chou 
shu 48. 

185 Chou shu 30, Pei shih 59, Sui shu 37. The vacillating L1 Mu was persuaded to 
join Yana Chien’s cause by Lro Ch‘iu #)3E (Sui shu $8) and his son Lr Hun if 
whom Chien despatched to him for the purpose. According to the son’s biography, 
Li Mu sent him back to Yana Chien with a flatiron as a present urging him to use 
it to pacify the empire (to “ pacify” and to “iron” are homonyms and homographs 
in Chinese). He is also said to have offered Yano Chien a golden belt with thirteen 
rings, one of the imperial insignia, thus signifying his assent to YanG Chien’s plans of 
usurpation. 

The above passage is one of the earliest references in historical sources to the “ flat- 
iron” (by name, the object is known since Han times), wei-tou Yt 3} anc. *iuat-tgu-g. 
Another is found in Chin shu 75, biog. of Han Po §i#{F] , We believe that the Chinese 
term was borrowed by the Turks who designate the flatiron by the word *iitiig (Osm. 
iti, with numerous derivatives), which appears already in Ka3yari (BrocKELMANN, 
Wortschatz, iitiik, but cf. RacnMati’s review of BrocKELMANN’s work, Ungarische 
Jahrbiicher 10, 450: read iitiig). From Turkish the word passed into Russian which 
has yrrors. The final -g of the Turkish word would date the borrowing from Chinese 
as about the IV-Vth cc. A.D. when the Auslaut of tow >} was still sounded in the 
north of China. On the belt with thirteen rings, cf. Wana Kuo-wei’s Hu fu k‘ao 
BAAR , also Pexzior’s review of that work in TP 25. 

Another northern military commander whose defection might have proved fatal to 
Yane Chien, but who signified his adherence to the cause by arresting the envoy of 
Wer-cu‘ta Ch‘iung and sending him to Ch‘ang-an was Yt I 3%, tsung-kuan of Yu 
yey chou. With Li Mu and Yd I on his side, Yanc Chien could count upon eventual 
victory. For Yt I, cf. Chou shu 30, Pei shih 23, Sui shu 60. 

On May 22, 607, L1 Mu’s services to the dynasty were commemorated with a sacrifice 
at his grave by emperor Yano Ti (Sui shu 8). 

18° How much Yana Chien feared Wer-cu‘tn Ch‘iung is indicated by the fact that 
he degraded Ts‘u1 Hung-tu #2 5], HE (Sui shu 74) for not killing We1-cu‘ta Ch‘iung 
in time to prevent the latter from denouncing Yana Chien in a violent speech before 
his self-inflicted death. 

187 Sui shu 48, Pei shih 41. The role that this man played in the events of the next 
25 years demands a special study. 
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tightening his control over the government on October 30. Three 
days later YU-wEN Shun was executed and on November 18, Wana 
Ch‘ien’s rebellion was completely crushed. A month later, the last 
of the minor rebels was suppressed. 

On January 3, 581 (chia tzii, the first day of the cycle) Yana 
Chien signified his triumph by assuming the title of wang. A week 
later, YU-wEn Ta and Yi-weén Yu, the last of the elder princes 
of the blood, were put to death, and all preparation for usurpation 
proceeded apace. Auspicious clouds appearing on February 6 
prompted diviners to urge YANG Chien to ascend the throne, and 
on the next chia tz day (March 4) *** the new dynasty came into 
being. In the summer of the same year, the last surviving mem- 
bers of YU-win T“ai’s family were liquidated, including the little 
ex-emperor, Ch‘an, who died, presumably murdered,’ on July 10. 

As one reads the chronicles of Yane Chien’s reign, one gets the 
impression from the passages where the emperor appears as a real 
individual, rather than a pompous figurehead, that, for the first 
few years at least, he could hardly believe his luck.** He never 
forgot the desperate situation in which he found himself in July- 
August 580. He realized that he had no great popular following, 
that his house had had no time to establish fully its rights to the 
empire, and that in the minds of many he had arrogated to him- 
self the mandate of Heaven which could not have departed from 
the Chou so soon after the manifestation of heaven’s favor to- 
wards that house in the military triumph of 577.‘* Though sober- 
minded himself, he began to welcome any testimony whatever to 

188 The day was selected by the diviner Yu Chi-ts‘ai. Precedents: Chou Wu wang 
and Han Kao-tsu, who both ascended the throne on a chia day of the second month 
of the year. The same diviner “ noticed ” the clouds. 

15° His death was, says tersely Chou shu 8, Pits “the will of the Sui.” Alto- 
gether, 59 Yis-wén princes were put to death and the main branch of the family was 
exterminated without trace. Suggested by Yi Ch‘ing-tsé JR BS BN (Sui shu 40, Pei 
shih 78: died 598), the executions were protested only by Li Té-lin. 

160 He was much perturbed once early in his reign by a prediction of his Grand 
Astrologer that his “fortune” would end within three years (or in the third year of 
his reign?). Cf. Pei shih 68. 

261 As P‘er Su Es] (Sui shu 62, Pei shih 38) expressed it, on hearing that Yana 
Chien had made himself chancellor: “Is it possible that Heaven should renounce the 
Chou when the earth is not yet dry on the grave of the great conqueror Wu ti (Yw- 
win Yung)?” His remark is said to have so. displeased Yana Chien that Su was 


deprived of official position for five years. 
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the effect that his family was indeed predestined to the crown, 
and sycophant diviners eagerly seized upon this opportunity.’ 

The abundance of the most absurd testimonials as to signs and 
portents presaging his rise, horoscopic calculations, and far-fetched 
interpretations of trivial events as auspicious manifestations pre- 
dicting a long reign for him and his dynasty, presented to the 
throne by sundry wizards and seers,’** serves as a good indication 
of Yane Chien’s uneasy state of mind and his lack of confidence 
in his fortune, especially after 586 when he was reminded by a 
serious plot against his power *** how shaky was the foundation 
on which he had built his throne. There is also no doubt that his 
tolerance towards Buddhism and Taoism, which from 600 on be- 
comes a definite predilection towards those creeds, had its in- 
ception in his hope to win adherents and at the same time to find 
in the divine hosts of their pantheons protection against the 
consequences of his hybris.’* 


282Cf. Sui shu 78, Pei shih 89, particularly the biographies of Hstao Chi jaf Fr 
and Cuana Ch‘ou-hsiian El Bs Sui shu 69, biographies of Wana Shao Hi} (also 
Pei shih $5) and Yan Ch'ung HFC. 

2° Thus his appointment as governor of Sui chou in 562 is said to have been 
portended by the clearing of the muddy waters of the Yellow river; the discovery of 
stones and tortoises with inscriptions predicting a long reign is duly recorded in 580; 
the appearance of white dragons is naturally interpreted as referring to Yana Chien 
since he was born in the year of the white cock (hsin yu, 541 A.D.); a white dragon 
triumphs over five black ones: the black dragons are, of course, either the five 
emperors of Chou (Yu-win Chiieh, Yu, Yung, Pin, and Ch‘an) or the five Yi-win 
princes put to death in 580; Yano Chien should not have hesitated to take the throne 
immediately after Pin’s death; the dates of the solstices hide deep significance, all 
indicating continuous prosperity, etc., etc. Astrologers went as far as reporting thal 
his benign influence caused the lengthening of the gnomon’s shadow! 

Some physiognomists prided themselves on having discovered his high destiny long 
before 580. One of them, Lar Ho BEF 9 pointedly reminded him that in 575 and 576 
he had had abundant opportunity to betray Yana Chien’s secret to YU-wen Yung, but 
had instead allayed the Chou emperor’s suspicions. He and three others were hand- 
somely rewarded for both perspicacity and discretion. 

While it is true that Chinese sources record similar signs and portents at the 
accession of every dynasty, in no other case do the chronicles record such an intense 
interest on the part of the new emperor in this evidence of heavenly favor. 

1¢4The chief conspirators were Liana Shih-yen, Liv Fang, and Yt-wén Hsin tr 
(Sui shu 40, Pei shih 60, 523-586) executed on October 16, 586 (Sui shu 1). Cf. 
Sui shu 38 (biog. of Lro Fang) for Yana Chien’s long edict listing their crimes and 
justifying the punishment visited upon them. One must remember that earlier that 


year Chien had been urged to abdicate. 
165 His quick success in wresting power from the Chou had undoubtedly inspired 
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There was in YANG Chien’s character a curious puritanical strain, 
possibly fostered in him by his wife, but the ostentatious simplicity 
of dress and manner that he affected cannot entirely be explained 
by his natural sobriety and thriftiness. One feels in his moralizing 
speeches an undertone of deep-seated fear that should he or mem- 
bers of his immediate family exercise too freely the privileges or 
enjoy too completely the benefits of their position, fate would 
speed up the inevitable turn downward of the wheel of fortune. 
It seems indeed as if the dread of “the jealousy of the gods” 
haunted Yanc Chien through all his years as emperor. 

Earlier in his life, again probably under the influence of his 
wife, he had quarreled with his brothers.*** After he became em- 
peror, he repeatedly showed signs of being suspicious of his own 
sons, accusing them of extravagance and of being too anxious for 
coming into their inheritance. These suspicions were not entirely 
unfounded. The life of Northern China was strongly affected by 
the nomadic traditions of its Turco-Mongol conquerors. Among 
those traditions was one which did not permit a ruler to continue 
beyond a fate-appointed time,’*’ and another, still more sinister, 
which enjoined patricide as an almost religious duty. Yane 


Chien must have pondered over the significant fact that for the 
preceding two hundred years only two emperors *® (from among 
those of the Wei, Ch‘i, and Chou dynasties) had reached the age 
of forty, his own age at the time of the usurpation, and that in 
many cases the demise of an imperial father was not without the 
connivance of his imperial son and heir. 


some of his officers with the hope that, given a favorable opportunity, some one of them 
would be able to duplicate Yana Chien’s feat, but at his expense. In the edict men- 
tioned in the preceding note Yana Chien accused, probably not without reason, Liane 
Shih-yen of paying heed to a physiognomist who predicted that he would become 
emperor sometime after his sixtieth year. One of the reasons for Kao Kung’s disgrace 
was that his son dared to compare his father with Sst-ma I. As early as about 584 
Yana Su’s career was seriously jeopardized by his wife’s denunciation that in a moment 
of anger he had said that he might be emperor some day. 

186 See genealogy of the Yang family, below. 

167 Cf. the custom practised by the T‘u-chiieh and the Khazars of half-strangling a 
newly elevated khan and asking the dazed man how long he expected to reign, 
subsequently murdering him if he exceeded the limit. We suspect that the same 
tradition existed among the T‘o-pa. 

168 The question of gerontoctony among the nomads, a custom attested already by 
western classical writers, demands a special study. 

169 T“o.pa T‘ao and T‘o-pa Pao-chii who both lived to the age of 44. 
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The year 600, twentieth of his reign and the sixtieth of his life, 
marked the crisis in YANG Chien’s relations to his sons. As early 
as 586 he had been urged to abdicate in favor of his eldest son 
Yung 3 *” whom, in the latter’s capacity of heir-apparent, he 
suspected most of evil designs against himself. The relations of 
father and son had been strained since 591, when Yung’s mother, 
a fanatical believer in monogamy,” accused her son of doing away 
with his chief wife for the sake of one of his concubines.’7? How 
Yane Kuang #f,' the second son, skillfully used his parents’ 
prejudice against his elder brother to further his own ends is too 
well known a story to be recounted here. We must insist, however, 
on the significance of the date of Yung’s disgrace and Kuang’s 
elevation in his stead, 600 A. D. In July of that year Yana Chien 
had completed a full sexagenary cycle (59 years in our reckoning) 
of life.'** He must have suspected that in the belief of many of 
his subjects he should not attempt to exceed that, to them natural, 
limit2’> A week after his birthday, his third son Chiin #& died 
under exceedingly suspicious circumstances: his wife was accused 
of having poisoned him and was forced to commit suicide.’ Yano 
Chien openly displayed great callousness at his son’s funeral, per- 


forming the prescribed lamentations in less than perfunctory 
manner. Was he secretly glad of being rid of a prospective rival 
and was there more to Chiin’s death than we are led to believe by 
the sources? *”” In the tenth month of the same year, on November 


17° Cf. HJAS 8, 236. 

171 Her puritanism in this respect went as far as meddling in the family affairs of 
her husband’s ministers. Cf. the biog. of Kao Kung, Sui shu 41. 

172TLady Ytan, Yung’s consort, died on February 22, 591 (Sui shu 1). She was 
the daughter of Yuan Hsiao-chii JCZ FH (Sui shu 50). Yung’s favorite concubine 
was Lady Yiin, daughter of Yin Ting-hsing 2 5E HA, Sui shu 61. 

178 Pht. Yana Ti, Sui shu 3-4, Pei shih 11. Ascended throne August 13, 604; 
murdered April 11, 618. 

274 He was born on July 21, 541. 

175 About 598, some Buddhist seers prophesied that Yana Chien would not live 
beyond 599, Sui shu 41. 

176 Siu shu 45, Pei shih 71. She was a sister of Ts‘ui Hung-shéng 24) A. . The 
latter’s daughter married Yana Chao, Yana Kuang’s eldest son, who divorced her 
following her aunt’s condemnation. 

117 The prince had been deprived of his official position and title on August 30, 597 
for extravagance and wasting public funds. Yana Chien had repeatedly declined the 
petitions of several of his officers to reinstate Chiin, and upon the prince’s death, 
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20, Kuang’s machinations against Yung finally accomplished their 
purpose. Yung was publicly degraded and he and all his sons were 
reduced to the state of simple subjects without rank or title. On 
December 13 Kuang was proclaimed crown prince. Yana Chien 
and his wife thought that they had nothing to fear from their 
favorite, who had shown himself to be a dutiful and pious son in 
the best Chinese tradition, and doubtless congratulated them- 
selves on having left the critical year behind them. On February 
4, 581 (three days before the close of the Chinese year) Yana 
Chien issued an edict which re-established Buddhism and Taoism 
as religions favored by the state by proclaiming that the defama. 
tion of Buddhist and Taoist images would be henceforth con- 
sidered a criminal offense.'* 

On September 15, 602 Yana Chien lost his life companion, the 
Empress Tu-ku.’” Still suspicious of his sons, he lent a willing 
ear to the calumnies of Yanc Kuang and on January 27, 603 he 
degraded his fourth son Hsiu ¥% on the accusation of black art 
practices against his father and his brother Liang #%. In the manu- 
factured evidence Kuang skillfully involved the last brother by 
instilling into Chien’s mind the belief that Hsiu considered Liang 
a rival worthy of a magic attack and, therefore, a potential equal 
to his father. With all his brothers out of the way, Kuang had now 
the field to himself and undoubtedly resolved to succeed his father 
at the earliest opportunity.** This presented itself in the summer 
of 604. Yane Chien was ailing,’ and Yana Kuang was im- 
patiently awaiting his passing. An incident at the palace having 
revealed to the emperor the evil mind of his son, Yana Chien 


ordered the latter’s richly ornamented and expensive household objects to be burned 
and refused the request of Chiin’s retainers to erect a stele in his memory. 

178 On June 16, 603 (5 mo., 40, Pei shih 11; Sui shu 2, incorrectly, 4 mo.) an edict 
prohibited the slaughter of animals on Yana Chien’s birthday (18th day of the 6 mo.). 

17° According to the sycophant Wana Shao she was an avator of Avalokitesvara, and 
undoubtedly continued to protect him in the beyond. 

189 Although Yana Chien apparently did not suspect Kuang of treacherous designs, 
he lost his confidence in Kuang’s chief supporter, Yana Su, who was denounced about 
that time by Liane Pi 32M (Sui shu 62). 

181 Both Pei shih 11 and Sui shu 2 say he fell ill on i-mao of the fourth month. 
Read “ fifth” (June 22), as there was no i-mao day in the fourth month. On March 
4 of that year he had retired to the Jén-shou palace, entrusting Yana Kuang with the 
management of current affairs. Note that 604 was a chia-tzii year, the first of the cycle. 
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came suddenly to the realization of his folly in playing into his 
designs.**? With his plans discovered, no way was left to Kuang 
but to administer the coup de gréce. The Sui shu pointedly hints 
that on his orders Yane Chien was murdered in his bed on August 


13, 604.*** 

A life beset by fear of retribution had ended and the uneasy 
conscience of a man who dared too much was stilled by death, but 
the curse of the family which presumed to gather the fruits of 
power before they were ripe descended upon the patricide.*** The 
sources are suspiciously vague on the subject of YANG Kuang’s 
relations with his sons. His eldest, Chao "4, died in August 606,?** 
a day before Yana Su, Kuang’s dme damnée, whose death was 
undoubtedly ordered by the emperor,**®* who since his accession 
feared this unscrupulous man, the companion of all his crimes, 
and as Kuang well knew, a crafty and dangerous plotter. Did the 


182 After the death of his wife, Yana Chien elevated to the rank of kuei-jén his 
favorite among the women of the palace, the lady Hsiian-hua a ie, a daughter of 
Cu‘tn Hsii SE Se] (emperor Hsiian of the Ch‘én). According to her biography in Sui 
shu 36, Pei shih 14, Yana Kuang had as early as 589 formulated a plan to use her 
in furthering his ambitions and it is said that gifts from the prince influenced her to 
the extent of helping him in his campaign against Yung, the heir-apparent. At the 
time of Yana Chien’s illness, Yana Kuang tried to make love to her. When she 
reported it to the emperor, the latter in his wrath against Kuang ordered that his 
disgraced son Yung be recalled, apparently in the intention to restore him to his 
rightful place as Crown Prince, but Yanc Su and Yana Kuang prevented the order 
from being executed. 

After Chien’s death, the lady Ch‘én was forced to accept Kuang’s attentions. She 
died about 606, at the age of 29 (Chinese). Her father, Cu‘in Hsii was emperor of 
Ch‘én from February 5, 569 to February 17, 582 (Ch‘én shu 5, Nan shih 10); he 
died at the age of 52 (Chinese), and was thus born in 530. The Ch‘én shu, however, 
gives as the date of his birth August 6, 528 (7th month, day hsin-yu of the second 
year of Ta-t‘ung). The Nan shih corrects Ta-t‘ung to Chung-ta-t‘ung which indeed 
give us the correct date 530, but there was no hsin-yu day in the 7th month of 530. 

188 Presumably by CHana Héng ifeffy , Sui shu 56, Pei shih 74; cf. Sui shu 1. He 
was executed in 612. 

184 Yana Yung and his sons were put to death shortly after Yana Chien’s death, and 
Yana Liang was killed in prison sometime in 605, after an unsuccessful rebellion. 
Yana Hsiu remained incarcerated all through Kuang’s reign. 

185 Qn August 30 (Sui shu 3, Pei shih 12), the next day, according to Sui shu 59. 
Note that Yana Su was at the time t‘ai shih of the Heir Apparent. 

186 Shortly before Su’s death, Yana Kuang had him enfeoffed as Duke of Ch‘u 4, 
maliciously expecting the fulfillment of an astrological prediction that death would 
soon strike a great personage residing in that region. Sui shu 48 implies that Kuang 


intended to poison Su. 
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emperor suspect YANG Su of contriving his overthrow in favor 
of his heir, and was the murderer of father and brothers a filicide 
as well? A further study of the sources might elucidate that ques- 
tion. Kuang’s second son Chien 9 enjoyed a brief period of 
favor,'*’ but soon fell into disgrace, was suspected of harboring 
secret designs against his father and was kept under close observa- 
tion. The remaining members of the Yang family felt constantly 
upon themselves the suspicious eye of the emperor. A cynic, YANG 
Kuang tried to enjoy at least the years allotted to him by fate to 
the full. He lived in real imperial style and remained in Chinese 
history a notorious example of the regal spendthrift, a magnificent 
and proud waster. When his ambitious and grandiose plans of 
foreign conquest failed and the empire began to crumble under 
his feet,*** with a flippant aprés nous le déluge, he let his dynasty 
and power crash to their doom, recognizing, with the ease of the 
amoral individual that he was, that in the battle against fate man 
is always worsted, and in the hour of his death he undoubtedly 
let the responsibility for the ruin of the house rest on his father’s 
shoulders. When the news of his murder at the hands of YU-wEN 
Hua-chi 4#£,'** a scion of the house that his father had over- 


thrown in 580, spread through the disrupted empire, it startled no 
one, for the masses instinctively know that Heaven’s ways are 


sure and the doom of retribution it visits on those guilty of hybris 
190 


is inexorable. 


6. ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA TO MARGINALIA 1-2 AND 
GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


We hasten to correct two mistakes committed in “Theophylactus 
Simocatta on China,” HJAS 3, 236: 
1. For Kao Hui read Kao Wei. The character ##, which served 


187 He was, however, never officially proclaimed crown prince. 

18° On Yang ti’s reign and the disintegration of his empire, cf. Woodbridge BincHaM, 
Factors Contributing to the Founding of the T‘ang Dynasty (Univ. of California doc- 
toral dissertation, 1934) which, we hope, will soon be published in revised form. 

18° Sui shu 85, Pei shih 79. Killed on March 22, 619, T‘ang shu 1. Four months 
previously he had proclaimed himself emperor. 

1°° The fate of the Yang is constantly used by Chinese historians as an illustration 
of the principle of the dependency of the fate of a dynasty and the empire on the 
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as the personal name of the last sovereign of Ch‘i, is now read Wei. 
Same correction on p. 233. 

2. At the bottom of the same page, in the phrase: “ the reign- 
ing sovereign and father of the boy,” read grandfather for father. 

Note 32 on p. 232 requires a more serious correction: 

The age of the empress Tu-ku (personal name Ch‘ieh-lo {i 
#2, pht. Hsien MK) was incorrectly given, as we were misled by 
Sui shu 36 which says that she was 50 (Chinese) years old at the 
time of her death in 602. The correct figure is 59, as given by Pei 
shih 14. She was then born in 544 and was thus already of 
marriageable age at the time of her father Tu-ku Hsin’s death in 
557. She was Yana Chien’s junior by only three years. 

The date of her birth is confirmed by Sui shu 78, biography of 
Hstrao Chi, where, in his report to the emperor, that diviner insists 
that the year 594 has especially auspicious chronological charac- 
teristics since the winter solstice falls on the day hsin-yu (58th of 
the cycle) which is also the cyclical designation of the year of the 
emperor’s birth (541), while the summer solstice falls on chia-tzii, 
the cyclical designation of the date of the empress’s birth, and 544 
was precisely a chia-tzii year.’ 


The possible explanation of the mistake in the Suz shu (50 for 
59) is that in the original source used by the compilers after the 
mention of the empress’s death which took place in the eighth 
month, there followed some entry of a happening (such as an order 


proper exercise of té by the ruler, expressed so tersely in the saying — NK 5 
-+EHA (cf. postface of Sui shu 5). 

+2 Anc. g‘ia-ld, transcribing Sanskrit kala. The binom usually designates agallochum 
or eaglewood perfume (the wood of the Aquilaria agallocha), Chin. ch‘én hsiang YO 
and possibly represents the first two syllables of Sanskrit kalaguru—* black aguru 
(agallochum).” A term referring to incense or perfume would be quite appropriate as 
a girl’s name, while “black” alone would hardly be suitable as a proper name for a 
representative of the fair sex. 

192 As 544 was a rat year, it is possible that the empress’s birth within that cyclical 
animal’s twelvemonth made her, in the opinion of witch doctors, particularly sus- 
ceptible to the attacks of the malignant “cat demon” fi 5B which her half-brother 
Tu-xu To Bé was accused of cultivating in his house and the exorcism of which was 
prohibited by imperial edict in 598 (Sui shu 1, Pei shih 11). On the magical practices 
of T‘o’s household, cf. Sui shu 79, Pei shih 61, and Cuavanngss, “Le cycle des douze 
animaux.” It is to be noted that, according to the story, the “cat demon,” to whose 
influence the empress’s illness was attributed by the shamans, was exorcized on rat days. 
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issued by Yane Chien to select a proper burial place for his wife) 
dated the ninth month of the year. That is, the original text ran 
ran/\H1 ° ° ° RARE RMEETILILA © © © The compilers, 
omitting the “ninth month” entry, inadvertently dropped the 
“mine” of “ fifty-nine ” also. Cf. note 117 for a similar mistake 
in the Sung shu. 

A further study of the documents enables us to make the follow- 
ing additions to the discussion of Theophylactus’ testimony: 

1. That the troops of Chou wore black uniforms is further 
attested by a passage in Pei Chi shu 11 (cf. Pei shih 52) , biography 
of prince Kao Yen-tsung 42%» where these troops investing Chin- 
yang are compared to black clouds surrounding the doomed city 
on all sides. Pei Chi shu 10, biography of Kao Huan i; the 
seventh son of the founder of the house, says that one of the pre- 
texts that his brother, Kao Yang, used for persecuting that un- 
fortunate prince was that {—“ seven,” his number in the chrono- 
logical order of the brothers, was a homonym of %— lacquer,” 
one of the blackest substances. In this coincidence the perverted 
mind of Kao Yang saw an echo of the prophecy that “ that which 
will destroy the Kao will be black-robed,” a prediction which im- 
pressed the first sovereigns of the Ch‘i sufficiently to make them 
dislike the sight of black-robed Buddhist monks. Again, in the 
letter of Kao Chéng upbraiding Hou Ching for his desertion in 
547, preserved in Liang shu 56, that prince warns Ching of the 
futility of seeking help from the Black Ch‘in %# under which are 
obviously understood the Western Wei of Shensi and their major- 
domo Yut-win T<ai. 

Finally in Hsi Wei shu 23, biography of Li Shun-hsing MRK, 
is recorded an anecdote, the original source of which we have not 
been able to ascertain. YU-wEn T“ai, it is said, consulted L1 Shun- 
hsing at the time of Kao Huan’s invasion of Shensi in 537 as to 
the outcome of the campaign and Shun-hsing replied with a little 
ditty in which he alluded to the Eastern Wei as a yellow dog and 
to the Western Wei as a black one.’ The colors refer, says the 
text, to the yellow banners of the Easterners, and to the black 
color pattern affected by their Western opponents. 

The ditty ran: BARRA), Bae HGS, — TA +, BEA He HE 


“a yellow dog was chasing a black dog, running fast and turning somersaults; one 
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2. That the princesses of Northern Ch‘i rode in richly decorated 
chariots drawn by an ox is further confirmed by an entry in Sui 
shu 22. In the autumn of 576, runs the story, Empress Mu; the 
consort of Kao Wei, on the eve of her departure for Chin-yang,’™ 
rode in her chariot to the northern palace to take leave of her 
mother-in-law, the Dowager Empress Hu #4.**° As she entered 
the inner gate of the palace, her “ seven-jeweled ” chariot sank 
into the ground without any apparent reason, the four feet of the 
ox becoming imbedded “F% MH. The wording of the passage 
implies that there was but a single ox pulling the empress’s cart. 

8. To the enumeration of instances of the use of the title t‘ai- 
shang we must add the case of the father of the notorious Empress 
Hu, Hu Kuo-chén IBZ (Wei shu 83B, Pei shih 80: 439-518) . 
Upon his death, on May 7, 518, the Empress-Regent, to all intents 
and purposes the real sovereign of the empire, had conferred upon 
him the title of T“ai-shang Duke of Ch'in K-E#Z, and upon her 
mother (née Huanc-ru ©.» died in 502) , that of T“ai-shang Lady. 
On the long deliberations on the appropriateness of the titles, see 
Wei shu 78, biography of Cuan P‘u-hui Be (468-525) . 


THE CHRONOGRAMMATIC Use or ANIMAL CycLE TERMS 
IN Proper NAMES 


To the cases discussed in “ Marginalia 2” we are now able to 


add the following: 

1. Liv T‘éng i, the well known eunuch who played an im- 
portant réle at the Wei court in the first quarter of the sixth 
century, bore, according to his biography in Wei shu 94, Pei shih 
92, the cognomen Ch‘ing-lung #7 #2. The Wei shu states, more- 
over, that he died in 523, aged 60 (Chinese). He was thus born 


turned a somersault and the yellow dog ran (away), its tail between the legs.” I take 
the third line to be as vague in the original as in the tentative translation, as such 
vagueness is characteristic of the fortune-tellers’ ditties. 

194 Apparently on September 29, 576, on which day, according to Pei Ch‘i shu 8, the 
emperor proceeded to Chin-yang. 

1°5 The biographies of both empresses are found in Pei Ch‘t shu 9, Pei shih 14. 

196 Tn the third month of the year. According to Wei shu 9, Pei shih 4, seemingly 
in the second month, but it is quite probable that in both texts some passage has 
been left out following the record of troubles with the Juan-juan, noted down under 
the 22nd day (c. 16) of the second month. Immediately after the mention of Liv 
Téng’s death follows an entry dated the fourth month. 
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in 464 which was a chia-ch‘én year, corresponding to the green 
dragon in the animal cycle, and green dragon is precisely the 
meaning of Ch‘ing-lung, Liu T“éng’s tzi. 

2. We have another “son of a dragon” in Lu Ch‘ang-héng 
EB (Sui shu 57, Pei shih 30). That worthy died at the be- 
ginning of the Ta-yeh era, while en route to the capital whither 
he had been summoned to a post in the household of Yane Chao, 
the heir apparent. This was presumably in 605 as appointments 
to the Crown Prince’s household were made on August 25 (a chia 
tz day), 605 (Sui shu 3). As Sui shu 57 says he was then 70 
(Chinese) years old, he must have been born in 536, a dragon 
year. Now, besides his regular tzi, Tzii-chiin 4» Ch‘ang-héng 
had also a nickname which was “ son of a dragon,” Lung-tzi #ET. 

3. A less definite instance of a chronogram may be seen in the 
name of Liv Ch‘iu ##} (Chou shu 38, Pei shih 64), who died in 
the winter of 534, aged 54 (Chinese). He was then born in 500- 
501. If his birth took place in the first twelvemonth, it is likely 
that his name Ch‘iu is chronogrammatic, as it means “ young, 
dragon with horns,” and 500 A. D. was a dragon year.” 

4. A “son of a tiger ” was undoubtedly Hsten Hu-tzii REEEF 
(Wei shu 44, Pei shih 25, which writes J2-F for Hu-tzii to avoid 
the T‘ang taboo on Hu). He died in 491 at the age of 51 (Chinese) 
and was then born in 450-451, and his name Hu-tzii (“ tiger’s son ”’) 
would indicate that he came into the world in 450 which was a 
tiger year. It is also possible that his father Hstex Yeh-chu 2Fi# 
(“ wild pig,” “ boar”) was likewise named according to the year 
of his birth.’® 

187 The dates of another Ch‘iu i}. who lived in the same period, Yt-win Ch‘iu (Chou 
shu 29), are unfortunately unknown. In the case of Liv Ch‘iu |B} (Nan Chit shu 54, 
Nan shih 50: 438-495) , the “ dragon ” in his name has no chronological significance. We 
have, however, a “son of the dragon” in Hstao Tsé 5 Lies (pht. Shih-tsu Wu ti, Nan 
Chi shu 8, Nan shih 4), second emperor of the Southern Ch‘i. He was born on July 17, 
440 (17th year of Yiian-chia, Nan shih 4 has incorrectly 27th year) and died in 493 at 
the age of 54 (Chinese). His biography tells us that his childhood name was “ dragon 
boy ” #52, and 440 was a dragon year. 

*°8 His biography (Wei shu 44) mentions one appointment to a governor’s post 
during the Ho-p‘ing era (460-465), followed by another, and then states that he died 
at the age of 61 (Chinese) after having won a reputation as an administrator. If we pre- 
suppose that he lived until 471, the date of his birth would be 411, a year of the boar. 


It is possible that 3 huai<*yai which often appears in “ barbarian” names is 
an abbreviation of a transcription of either Mo. novai—“ dog” or Yaqai—“ pig” (cf. 
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5. We find still another “son of a tiger ” in Li Ling ## (Wei 
shu 49, Pei shih 33). His tz was Hu-fu #é?*—“ tiger tally ” 
(Pei shih writes, of course, Wu 3X for Hu), undoubtedly an allu- 
sion to the year of his birth, as Ling appears to have been born 
in 390, a tiger year; he died in 452, aged 63 (Chinese) .’” 

6. In Southern China, in addition to Ts‘ao Hu, we have Cuou 
Tieh-hu JUStE (Ch‘én shu 10, Nan shih 67). That brave gen- 
eral, whose name means “iron tiger” was made prisoner in the 
great defeat of the Ch‘én forces by Wana Lin 4 in the tenth 
month of 557. T‘ieh-hu, alone of all the officers of the ill-fated 
army, refused to respond to the advances made by the victor and 
was put to death by Wane Lin. If, as is likely, he was not executed 
until 558, he must have been born in 510, as his biography gives his 
age at the time of his death as 49 (Chinese). 510 was a metal tiger 
year and his name was thus in all probability chronogrammatic. 

It is noteworthy that among the twelve cyclical animals only 
the dragon and the tiger seem to have been consistently used as 
chronograms in proper names.” This is probably to be explained 
by the popularity of the animals and the qualities they symbolized 
as well as by their astrological significance. A further study of 


the subject may reveal a more subtle use of cyclical terms in the 
onomasticon of medieval China and may help occasionally to 
clear up some mooted question of chronology. 


HJAS 8.246). It appears to be so used in the personal name of I Huai (38 (Wei 
shu 44, Pei shih 25). Huai died in the middle of the period 460-465 at the age of 29 
(Chinese). If his death took place in 463, he was born in 435, a pig (‘Yaqai) year; if 
in 462, he was born under the sign of the dog (noxai). 

2° In the case of Han Hsiu FF, tz Pai-hu ABE (“ white tiger”), Wei shu 42, 
the cognomen is apparently not chronogrammatic. Hsiu was entrusted with a con- 
fidential post before 466 and was certainly over sixteen at the time, while the nearest 
“white tiger” year is 450. He died about 480, and it is barely possible, if we suppose 
that he lived to be a nonagenarian, that he was born in the preceding “ white tiger” 
year, 390 A.D. His father Ping AY joined the Wei in 396. Pei shih 27, avoiding T‘ang 
taboos, writes Pai-wu Ax for Pai-hu, and Ching #& for Ping. 

20° We suspect that T‘ang T'ai-tsung’s love of horses was conditioned, apart from 
the natural attraction that the noble animal exercises over a born cavalryman, by 
the fact that he was born in a horse year. As observed by the Ch‘ien-lung editors, 
T‘ai-tsung’s age at the time of his death in 649 was 52 (Chinese) as given by the 
Chiu T‘ang shu, rather than 53, as we have it in T“ang shu 2. According to Chiu T‘ang 
shu 2, he was born on the day wu-wu (55 of the cycle) in the 12th month of the 18th 
year of K‘ai-huang (January 23, 599). Note that the day had the same cyclical 
designation as the year (K‘ai-huang 18 was a wu-wu year) and also corresponded to 
the horse in the cycle of the twelve animals. 
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METRICAL “TRREGULARITY” IN THE SHIH CHING 


Grorce A. KENNEDY 


Yate University 


It is a well-known fact that the poetry of the Shih ching is 
composed largely in lines of four syllables. In the Prolegomena 
to his translation, Dr. Leacx states that “ all the earliest attempts 
of the Chinese at poetical composition appear to have been of the 
same form” and that “ wherever there is any marked deviation 
from this type, the genuineness of the composition, as a relic of 
antiquity, becomes liable to suspicion.”* But it has also been 
noted that irregularities are occasionally found. On this point 
LrccE remarks that “ when the poet once violates the usual law 
of the metre, he often continues his innovation for two or three 
lines, and then relapses into the ordinary form.” He adds, charac- 
teristically, the following aesthetic note: “So far as my own per- 
ception of melody in numbers is concerned, I could wish that the 
line of four characters were more frequently departed from.” ? 

The view taken by Lracsr seems to be that irregular lines in the 
Odes represent conscious effort on the part of the poet to get away 
from the fearful monotony of the tetrasyllabic style. This view, 
we shall attempt to show, is not in harmony with all the facts, or 
even with a majority of them. We shall begin by introducing some 
general statistics. These are unfortunately subject to a slight 
measure of error. In a few places in the Shih ching there is differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the exact division of the lines, because 
of which figures may vary. As, however, the total possible varia- 
tion would be less than a quarter of one per cent, it cannot seriously 
affect the arguments one may base on the figures as a whole, 


Total number of lines in the Shih ching 7293 
Lines with more or less than four characters 689 


The preponderance of the tetrasyllabic line in 91% of the text is 


1 The Chinese Classics, Vol. IV, Pt. 1, Chap. III, Sec. I, Par. 2. 
2Id., Par. 3. 
284 
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impressive. The “irregular” lines vary in length from 2 to 8 
syllables, with the following distribution: 
No. of syllables No. of lines Percentage of 
in line total “ irregularity ” 
1.0 
23.0 


58.0 
14.0 
3.0 
5 


It will noted that the largest group is made up of 5-syllable lines. 
Moreover, 81% of the “ irregularity ” is in 3- or 5-syllable lines, 
that is, in lines that vary by one syllable from the usual length. 
This would suggest, on Leacr’s view, that the poet attempted to 
achieve variety while departing as little as possible from the “ law 
of the metre.” It might also suggest that the metrical “ irregu- 
larity ” was only on the surface. 

We have now to consider the matter of stanzas in the Shih ching. 
Out of a total of 305 odes, 284 are divided into stanzas. The 21 
undivided pieces all come in the last section of the book, among 
the sacrificial odes of Shang and Chou. Now it has been uni- 
versally assumed that the odes were sung,* and this division into 
stanzas suggests the repetition of a melody. This obvious con- 
clusion could be strengthened, if necessary, by a consideration of 
the general internal structure of the stanza. Suffice it to say that 
scores of the odes present features of the following type: 


Stanza A Lines Al, A2, A3, A4 
Stanza B Lines B1, B2, B3, B4‘ 


Line A1 is identical with B1, and A3 with B3. Lines A2 and B2 
are the same except for the final characters, which set the rhymes 
for the stanzas. Lines A4 and B4 are quite different. This repeti- 
tion of key lines is so striking throughout the odes as hardly to 


° Cf. M. Granet, Festivals and Songs of Ancient China, New York, 1932, pp. 11-12; 
Tsen Tsonming, Essai historique sur la poésie Chinoise, Lyon, 1922, p. 32. 

“I. iii. XIX (44). I cite the odes according to the system used in the index to the 
Chinese Classics edition, with the serial number of the ode in parentheses. 
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leave room for doubt that the successive stanzas in a poem repeat 
the same melody. 

The third of the songs of the state of Ch‘i #* contains three 
stanzas, in each of which the lines have the syllabic length 6-6-7. 
There is no 4-syllable line in the poem, and yet no suggestion has 
been made that its genuineness is liable to suspicion. Nor is there 
any reason to consider it and others of its kind as more than 
unusual. There is no irregularity about it as a text for a song. 
Consider, on the other hand, the third ode of the state of Pin 
#8.° Here we have four stanzas of twelve lines each, and every 
line contains four characters, with the exception of the last, which 
has five. This is a real irregularity, but it is hardly to be credited 
to the desire for variety. It is a little improbable that after faith- 
fully composing 47 lines in tetrameter the poet should at the very 
end have decided to “ violate the usual law.” Variety of the kind 
desired by Dr. Lecce might have been more effective somewhere 
nearer the middle. 

If we proceed from the idea of a melody to be sung, the im- 
portant feature of an ode is its total symmetry and not the length 
of a particular line. Hence of the two odes quoted, the former is 
“regular,” that is, symmetrical, even though it contains no 4- 
character line, while the second is “ irregular,” even though 98% 
of it is in tetrameter. Perfect symmetry of the text as it stands 
is found in 173 of the odes, with a distribution that is suggestive. 
In the first section /&\, representing the songs of the people, 75% 
are textually symmetrical. In the second and third sections 4 , 
which are mixed in character, 50% are symmetrical, while in the 
last section 4A, the sacrificial odes, the proportion is only 5%. It 
is surely significant that the least textual symmetry is to be found 
in those pieces that we may view as liturgical chants, and the 
greatest symmetry in the popular songs. 

We shall hereafter define as “regular” such lines as have the 
same number of syllables in every stanza in the corresponding posi- 
tions. Thus if the second line in each stanza of an ode has 6 
syllables, we shall call those lines regular. On this basis the 
statistics already given undergo the following modification: 


5]. viii. III (98). °T. xv. III (156). 
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Remainder in 
No. of syllables No. of No. of “regular” Percentage unsymmetrical 


in line lines lines stanzas 
2 7 6 85.0 | 
8 160 118 70.0 42 
5 397 98 25.0 299 
6 100 40 40.0 60 
7 22 15 68.0 7 
8 3 3 100.0 0 
Totals 689 280 40.0 409 


There remains only one doubtful case of an irregular 2-syllable 
line, and no case of an 8-syllable line. In order to get the full 
significance of the above figures it is necessary to recall that we 
are dealing with a total text of 7293 lines. If 689 odd lines were 
distributed in this text at random, according to the poet’s 
capricious urge for variety, the mathematical improbability of 
the actual situation would be enormous. We find 40% of these 
lines grouped in a symmetrical manner that can only be the result 
of plan. 

We may now say that the hypothesis that the stanzas in a song 
were meant to be symmetrical has received some confirmation, 
and we have eliminated from consideration a large group of the 
“irregular ” lines. But there remains a considerable residue of 
irregularity for our attention. By far the largest group is that of 
5-syllable lines, and this fact is more striking than before because 
of the comparative percentages shown in the fourth column above. 
Given a set of irregularities to explain, and a hypothesis designed 
to explain them, one might expect the effect of this hypothesis to 
be uniformly successful or uniformly unsuccessful. In the present 
case the effect was variable. The hypothesis was excellent for ex- 
plaining 8-character lines, but relatively poor for dealing with 5- 
character lines. From 58% of the total, the 5-syllable line has now 
jumped to 75%. It is obvious that some factor in the situation 
has been untouched, and that this factor is especially concerned 
with the 5-syllable line. For the remainder of this paper we 
shall therefore concentrate our attention on lines containing 
five syllables. 
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Before proceeding to this, we may make a further deduction 
from the remaining totals. It has been noted that symmetry is at 
a minimum in the sacrificial odes. As a matter of fact, very few 
of those odes are divided into stanzas at all. It seems therefore 
fair to exclude that section entirely, on the ground that for liturgi- 
cal chanting there was no attempt to compose in regular meter. 


No. of syllables No. in sacrificial 
in line Lines remaining odes Remainder 
2 1 0 1 
8 42 17 25 
5 299 59 240 
6 60 10 50 
7 7 2 5 
Totals 409 88 $21 


There remain 321 lines, a little more than 4% of the grand total, 
that are found in stanzas in positions paralleling lines of a different 
length. To a particular portion of melody there is sung, let us say, 
in three stanzas a line of four syllables, but in a fourth stanza the 
same melody has a line of five syllables. What is the explanation 
of this? 

The only theory on the subject with which I am familiar was 
propounded by C. F. R. Aten in the introduction to his transla- 
tion of the Shih ching, where he says: “ The fact is that the secret 
of Chinese prosody has not yet been discovered. I believe, with 
Dr. TERRIEN DE LAcoupeERis£, that the irregularities in the verses 
are to be accounted for in this way,—that when these verses were 
first written, or composed without being written, the Chinese lan- 
guage was not so monosyllabic as it is now. That is to say, many a 
character which is now read as a monosyllable was then read as a 
dissyllable, possibly in some cases as a trisyllable.”’ ALLEN’s per- 
ception of the problem was sound, and his solution was preferable 
to recognition of caprice only, but later research has not tended to 
support his bold assumption of the polysyllabic pronunciation of 
characters. In-any case, the application of his theory would help 
only with the 2- and 3-syllable lines, which we have shown to be 


7™C. F.R. Auten, The Book of Chinese Poetry, London, 1891, p. xxix. 
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the smallest part of the matter. The problem is not to expand 
three syllables, but to contract five or six. 

We shall now take up a specific case,—that of the Pin song men- 
tioned above. The last two lines of the last stanza read TTL, 
4% 402]. The 5-character line is paralleled in the three pre- 
ceding stanzas by 4-character lines. We need not make any un- 
necessary assumptions about the music of that period to be justi- 
fied in describing the melody of this final line as having four 
“beats.” Then in the last stanza we are faced with a text of five 
characters representing presumably five spoken syllables. The line 
is sung, however, to four musical beats. Now in an attempt to fit 
five syllables to four beats, the possibilities that seem most attrac- 
tive are to find three syllables under two beats or two syllables 
under one beat. The former is represented in western music not 
infrequently as the triplet; the latter is extremely common in 
music and poetry. Is it possible in the present case to identify any 
such process? Fortunately the parallelism of the lines quoted gives 
us a very strong hint. 


“ Their new ta ta, Their old ta ta ta.” 


It appears very likely that the last three syllables of the second 
line correspond to the last two of the first, and that this is the 
group that occupies two beats in the melody. But there is good 
reason for going further. The final syllables in these two lines 
rhyme with each other. It is as though we had 


“Their new ta sing, Their old ta ta ring.” 


The likelihood is great that the third and fourth syllables of the 
final line are included in a single beat of the melody. 

Why this is so, and what precisely is meant by it, we are not 
required to determine at this stage, but one might guess that the 
fourth syllable of the odd line is somehow weak. This is certainly 
what a consideration of the meaning would lead one to expect. 
Ju chih ho is practically synonymous with ju ho.’ If one were look- 
ing for a weak prosodic element one could find none better than 


8 Leace’s vocabulary, op. cit., p. 687, says of ju chih ho: “which we must some- 
times translate rather differently.” 
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the middle term in this trisyllable, which can be omitted without 
detriment to the meaning. It may be fair to speak of it as an 
“unstressed ” syllable, though without any assumption here as to 
what lack of stress implies. Our consideration of this case has thus 
led us to a theory that may be stated as follows: The one 5-char- 
acter line found beside 47 4-character lines does not represent an 
“ irregularity,” but is metrically equivalent to a line of four beats, 
because it contains an unstressed syllable which is combined with 
the preceding syllable in one beat of the melody. The unstressed 
syllable is represented by chth in the expression ju chih ho. 

We should next see whether there is any support for this theory 
in other occurrences of the same expression. According to Lracr’s 
index, ju chih ho occurs seven times in the Shih ching, all of these 
being in the first section, the féng. Curiously, LeGcE does not men- 
tion the case with which we have been dealing, but lists it as an 
illustration of ju ho. In other words, the text that he includes with 
his translation has ju chih ho, while the text from which he made 
his index had ju ho.’ This merely illustrates further the “ weak ” 
character of the middle term. The concordance published by the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute *® supplies one more case omitted by 
LEGGE, giving us a total of nine instances as shown: 


(a) Liv. IIL.1 (47) ZHZPY 

(b) vi. II.1 (66) RZ ZB. 
(c) viii. VI.3 (101) Fi 20 ZY 
(d) a REM Zy 
(e) 4 Br $F 40 ZY 
(f) * » RF An Zy 


(g) xii. X.1 (145) B40 
(h) xv. 1114 (156) AE AZ fey 
(i) II. v.III.1 (197) An Z PY 


In six out of the nine occurrences the expression ju chith ho is in a 
5-character line! In every case it is paralleled by 4-character lines 
in other stanzas. The significance of this must be emphasized by 


* Compare the text, op. cit., p. 238, with the vocabulary, p. 687. 
1° Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 9, A Con- 
cordance to Shih Ching (1934). 
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reference again to the general statistics. Over 90% of the lines in 
the Shih ching contain 4 characters. If the expression ju chih ho 
were inserted nine times at random, eight of its occurrences would 
be in 4-character lines. When we find it six times in 5-character 
lines, we must conclude that it is not the result of chance. By our 
theory, the text including ju chih ho will commonly have five char- 
acters because, it appears, the expression not only may take only 
two beats of the melody, but more often than not does so. To the 
cases of ju chih ho in a 4-character line we return later. 

We are now no longer dealing with a sort of poetic license regu- 
lating the use of ju chih ho in songs, but with a more or less con- 
stant prosodic feature of that expression, one that may be assumed 
to have its origin in ordinary speech. Before following this line of 
investigation further, we may test the general applicability of the 
theory of weak or unstressed syllables to the problem of 5-char- 
acter lines. The largest group of popular songs known to be the 
product of one geographical area are the songs of P‘ei th, Yung 
Kid, and Wei #7, all recognized to belong to Wei. Of the 39 songs, 
26 are perfectly symmetrical as the text stands. In the remaining 
13 songs are found 25 lines with five characters in each. These 
are listed below: 


(a) LiiiIV.1 (29) Jom ZNS 
(b) 2 the same 

(c) 3 the same 

(a) IX.2 (84) WR RiGA 
(e) SE MS he CH: 
(f) X.5 (85) RURBE 
(g) BREA 
(h) XII.1 (87) BEZEe 
(i) 1°) HE Bi 
() XIII. 8 (38) HALZAY 
(k) XIV.2 (39) iE CBE SR 
(l) XVII.1 (42) RPAH RS 
(m) 3 EZR 
(n) Liv. IIL.@ (47) BAZ 
(0) BAR KA 


(p) PASAT ir 
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(q) 8 Y; AZ th, 
(r) fe AZ NH 
(s) VII.1 (61) i aC BE 
(t) g iat SL ifs RAF 
(u) 8 F802 NA 
(v) X.5 (54) ARAB Z 
(w) Lv.1.1 (55) EAR] RE 
(x) 2 the same 

(y) V.2 (59) SEL CBE 


No. 29 has four stanzas of six lines each, a total of 24 lines, of 
which 21 are tetrasyllabic. Odd lines (a), (b), and (c) form the 
third lines of the first three stanzas, and are paralleled in the 
fourth stanza by 24%. The expression nai ju chih may be 
assumed to have two beats. It occurs only once elsewhere in the 
odes, namely in the odd line (u). The ju chih of this expression 
is the same as that of ju chih ho, where we have already assumed 
a single beat for it. 

No. 34 has four stanzas of four lines each, with 12 tetrameters. 
The last two lines of the first stanza have three characters each, 
while the corresponding lines of the second stanza are odd lines 
(d) and (e). For this reason it is not clear how the recurring 
melody is to be conceived, or whether we are not to suppose some 
corruption. LreacE notes that the “explanation of the different 
stanzas is, indeed, difficult and vexatious on any hypothesis about 
the ode that can be formed.” ** If we are to take the text as it 
stands, the syllables most likely to be unstressed would be the 
third in line (d) and the fourth in line (e). 

No. 35 has six stanzas of eight lines each, a total of 48, of which 
46 are tetrameters. Odd line (f) is the second in the fifth stanza, 
of which the first line is ##RHETH. The parallelism of these sug- 
gests that fan i occupies one beat. Line (g) is the fifth in the fifth 
stanza. LuacE notes that there is difficulty with the interpretation 
of this line, and omits the second character in his translation.” 
A textual variant cited by the Harvard-Yenching concordance 
omits the fourth character." 


1 Op. cit., p. 58. 22 Op. cit., p. 58. 18 Op. cit., p. 7, note 6. 
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Lines (h), (i), (j), (n), (q), (r), (u) are all similar in having 
chih as their middle term. This is a syllable that we have already 
assumed to be weak, and it seems unnecessary to discuss these 
cases separately. 

No. 39 has four stanzas of six lines each, the only odd line being 
(k). This line, with variation, is found four times in the list 
[compare (s), (t), and (y)]. It is difficult to discover anything 
in it that might correspond to an unstressed syllable, yet it seems 
regularly to fit with a melody in four beats. 

In No. 42 it is an easy assumption, supported by features of 
parallelism, that the middle syllables of the two odd lines are 
weak. 

No. 47 has three stanzas, with 7, 9, and 8 lines respectively. It 
seems very probable that one line has been displaced. For all five 
of the odd lines in it one may conceive of a weak middle syllable. 

No. 54 has four stanzas, with lines 6, 8, 6, 8. Of the 28 lines all 
are tetrasyllabic except the final line (v). This rhymes with and 
shows parallelism with the line just preceding it, H M8. From 
this it appears that the first two syllables may be thought to 
occupy one beat. It is interesting to note that lines beginning with 
the same two syllables are found four times in the songs of 
T‘ang.** All are 5-character lines. 

In No. 55 it is probable that the second and third syllables of 
the odd line are covered by one beat. 

Now whatever may be the explanation of the above phenomena, 
one may feel confident that some fairly consistent explanation can 
be found. It must be remembered that of 750 lines in 39 songs, 
these 25 are the only 5-character lines that disturb the symmetry 
of the stanzas. And there is too much similarity in their construc- 
tion to leave us satisfied with a theory of capricious variation. 
Eleven of the 25 lines have the same middle term. Four others 
are practically identical. Variety may, indeed, have been achieved 
by the poet through the use of odd lines, but it must have been 
variety that did not disturb the musical beat of the melody. And 
this in turn must have been due to the fact that certain syllables 


“Cf. I.x. VI.1,2 (119) and I.x.IX.1,2 (122). 
6 
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could be combined in one beat. There seems no strong reason why 
any two syllables could not be so combined. But if we find the 
practice limited to, or especially favored with, certain syllables, we 
have a right to suppose that it was concerned with a peculiarity of 
those syllables. This peculiarity we have described, for want of a 
better term, as lack of stress. It may just as well have been 
absence of tone or reduction in length. 

There is another line of evidence that tends to show that we are 
dealing with some type of stress rather than quantity. This has 
to do with the point in the poetic line at which certain phenomena 
occur. The rhyming of the regular 4-character lines in the Shih 
ching is of two kinds. The majority of those that rhyme at all do 
so in the final syllable. But there is a considerable number of lines 
that rhyme in the penultimate syllable. These lines generally end 
in 4, &, , Z, or some similar element. It is the rule that 
lines with end-rhymes are associated together, and lines with 
penultimate rhymes; that is, we do not get cross-rhyming of the 
third syllable of one 4-character line with the fourth syllable of 
another. This is, of course, just what one would expect from poets 
guided by rhythm as we understand it nowadays, that is, stress 
rhythm. Now if differences of stress are making themselves felt 
in the rhythm of the odes, it is an easy assumption that the syl- 
lable carrying the rhyme is stressed, and that the syllable immedi- 
ately before or after the rhyme is correspondingly unstressed. If 
we further assume an alternation of such features in the line, and 
represent an unstressed point by a, a stressed point by b, and 
rhyming by capitalizing, we may set up two formulae for the two 
kinds of lines found: 


(1) a-b-a-B (2) b-a-B-a 


Was there in fact any such alternation? There are 402 lines of 
type (1) in the Wei songs that we have been considering, and 95 
lines of type (2). If there is any basis for the idea that the 
rhythm of the lines is correlated with a natural stress in words 
and phrases, we must expect to find certain syllables more often 
in position a than in position b. The following table gives the 
actual occurrence of some common words: 
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In 402 lines In 95 lines Grand 
of type (1) of type (2) Totals total 
a b a b a b 
Bm 38 1 1 2 39 3 42 
FR 31 11 2 0 33 11 44 
Z (this) 6 0 0 0 6 0 6 
AN 29 10 0 17 29 27 56 
4m. 17 3 2 0 19 3 22 
x3 7 1 0 0 7 1 8 
BE 7 1 0 0 7 1 8 
Ee 15 0 0 0 15 0 15 
Ff 16 4 2 0 18 4 22 
Zz 25 19 32 0 57 19 76 
DY 15 6 3 2 18 8 26 
An 20 6 0 20 6 26 
Wy 1 2 14 0 15 2 17 
Totals 227 64 56 Q1 283 85 368 


The partiality for one position shown in most cases is greater than 
support for our hypothesis would demand. It is not to be ex- 
pected that one position would exclude the other entirely. In fact, 
the data above provide one of the clearest indications of stress 
phenomena. This is because stress must always remain relative to 
the surroundings. If two normally unstressed syllables follow each 
other, one of them moves into a position of stress relative to the 
other. Thus the facts shown need to be evaluated further in terms 
of phrases rather than isolated syllables. Such an undertaking is 
beyond the scope of this paper, but a few hints may be given. 
4£ is syntactically almost always in attributive position to a 
following noun. It appears predominantly unstressed. The occur- 
rences of 4% in position a are chiefly with the meaning my; those 
in position b are entirely with the meaning me. When *% is 
stressed in lines of type (1) it is always found separated from the 
verb by an anteposed object. This will suggest how a further 
study of the phenomena of stress may throw light both on the 
pronunciation and on the syntax of archaic Chinese. 

We shall conclude by returning to the expression ju chih ho, 
with which we began. We found three occurrences of this in 
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4-character lines, all of the type that we have since formulated 
as a—b-a-B. In all three cases ju chih ho represented the last 
three syllables of the line, in other words, its rhythmic form was 
b-a-B. Let us symbolize this by writing the expression ju chih 
HO with italics corresponding to the a position. The six other 
occurrences of the expression were in 5-character lines. Let us 
eliminate from these the syllable chih. Then they become 4- 
character lines all of the type a—b-a-B, and the syllables ju HO 
occupy once the points a—b, and five times the points a-B. They 
never have the rhythm b-a! 

The interpretation of this on the basis of stress is now quite 
simple. The three syllables ju chih HO are on three levels of stress. 
Borrowing accentual terminology for convenience, we may say 
that the primary accent is on HO, a secondary accent on ju, and 
no accent on chih. If ju comes at a point b in the line, the unac- 
cented chih falls in the next beat, which is weak, and the strongly 
accented HO gives the rhyme. If, however, the syllable ju comes 
at a point a in the line, chih cannot take the next beat, which must 
be strong. It must be suppressed in order that the strong beat may 
fall with the primary accent on HO, and this is done by combining 
ju and chih in one beat at the point a. In the first situation we get 
a line of four syllables. In the second situation we find in the 
Shih ching a line of five syllables, metrically equivalent to a line 
of four. 























TRENTE-TROIS FICHES DE DIVINATION TIBETAINES 
Rour Stein 


Dans la collection ethnographique du British Museum 4 Lon- 
dres, on trouve un lot de trente-et-une fiches de divination en 
tibétain, numérotées de un a trente-trois; les numéros un et quinze 
manquent. Ce sont de petites fiches en papier, oblongues, munies 
chacune, du cdté gauche, d’une image colorée. Je n’ai pu obtenir 
aucune indication sur leur provenance. Certaines particularités 
du vocabulaire font penser que l’auteur était originaire du Ladakh. 

Sur la divination tibétaine, on peut consulter les ouvrages 
suivants: 


ScHLAGINTWEIT, E., Le bouddhisme au Tibet (Annales du Musée 
Guimet, t. 3), Lyon 1881; cité: ScCHLAGINTWEIT. 

WanveLL, L. A., The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, London 
1895; cité: Lamaism. 

Bacor, J., La table des présages signifiés par l’éclair (JA mai-avril 
1913, pp. 445-9) . 

Laurer, B., Bird Divination among the Tibetans (7'P 15.1-110). 

VIDYABHUSHANA, S. C., Srid-pa-ho: A Tibeto-Chinese Tortoise 
Chart of Divination (Mem. As. Soc. of Bengal 5. 1-11 [1913]) . 


Aucun des systémes de divination décrits dans ces ouvrages ne 
peut s’appliquer entiérement 4 ces trente-trois fiches. Cependant, 
WapbvELL (466-470) en expose un qui est du méme ordre. Il 
représente, 4 son avis, le mode le plus ordinaire de divination. On 
emploie un lot de dix, quinze ou vingt-et-un pions, des grains ou 
des cailloux, avec ou sans échiquier. Ces échiquiers portent dans 
leurs carrés les chiffres respectifs, correspondant au nombre de 
pions et aux numéros des paragraphes d’un livre de divination 
(mo-dpe). Le systéme de dix pions est appelé “Cercle des dix 
Fées (mkhah-hgro-ma, dakini)” et exige un échiquier en forme 
de lotus 4 huit pétales (cela ne fait cependant, avec le centre, que 
neuf compartiments!). Pour le systéme de quinze ou de vingt-et- 
un pions ]’échiquier est divisé en autant de carrés. Dans le premier 
cas, on l’appelle, “ Eau médicinale de la Chine” (rgya-nag sman- 
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chu; ce nom lui viendrait du fait qu’on aurait primitivement jeté 
les pions non pas sur un échiquier, mais dans un bol d’eau). Le 
nom du deuxiéme systéme est “ Les Vingt-et-une Tara.” 

Chaque lot de pions se compose d’un pion noir et de quatorze 
ou vingt pions blancs. Pour rendre un oracle, on mélange les pions 
dans sa main, puis on les fait sortir un 4 un entre le pouce et 
l’index pour les poser successivement sur les carrés de ]’échiquier, 
dans l’ordre de numérotation. Le chiffre du carré sur lequel est 
tombé le pion noir, indique le numéro du paragraphe du livre qui 
donnera |’oracle. WADDELL a traduit les paragraphes Nos 1, 2, 8 
et 9 des “21 Tara.” Ces textes se rapprochent, par leur style et 
par certaines de leurs métaphores, de celui que nous traduisons 
ici, mais ne font pas double emploi avec lui. 

L’emploi d’échiquiers dans la pratique de la divination suffit 4 
suggérer un rapprochement avec les jeux de hasard a dés* et 
échiquiers. Qu’il soit employé dans la divination ou pour le jeu, 
l’échiquier correspond a4 une sorte d’échiquier du monde, c’est-a- 
dire a l’ensemble des classifications des choses, des étres et des 
divinités qui représentent la conception du monde. De ce fait 
découle a la fois la possibilité de prévoir l'avenir et, surtout, 
d’exercer sur lui une action magique. Je me borne a ce propos de 
rappeler les faits dégagés pour la Chine ancienne par M. Grane. 

En analysant les classifications mythiques du Tibet, il faut se 
rappeler un fait essentiel: elles ne sont pas stables. A part le fait 
que plusieurs systemes de divination existent toujours céte a cdte 
(ce qui permet de passer d’une classification 4 l’autre) , il importe 
de noter la “ migration ” des esprits. En effet, sur l’échiquier du 
monde, les divinités ne restent pas affectées a un lieu déterminé. 
Elles changent de place, que ce soit suivant les jours, les phases 
de la lune ou les saisons (SCHLAGINTWEIT, p. 189, parlant d’une 
facon générale; Lamaism, p. 373, pour le “ dieu de la maison ” en 
particulier). Une étude approfondie de ces faits ne pourra étre 


2Cf. Macponatp, Moeurs et coutumes des Thibétains, Payot, 1930, p. 201: “le 
quinziéme jour du cinquiéme mois, tous les oracles du pays publient leurs prédictions 
sur les événements qui se dérouleront les mois suivants. La croyance est que les dieux 
qui gouvernent les oracles se réunissent en ce jour au monastére de Samye, oi ils 
jouent aux dés les dmes des humains.” 
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faite qu’apres avoir analysé en détail, au moins un certain nombre 
de systemes de divination et de régles de jeux de hasard. C’est 
un peu la raison d’étre du présent travail. 


LANGUE ET ORTHOGRAPHE. 


Les fiches sont rédigées en un mélange de langue parlée et de 
langue écrite. L’emploi des temps du verbe classique est trés 
flottant. On trouve: 


La forme correcte de l’impératif: khrol, de hgrol-ba (6) ; gyis, de 
bgyid-pa (9, 14, 28); thul, de hdul (11). 

Le passé pour l’impératif: byas (4, 5, 26); btah (5, 25, 27) ; skyas 
(18), btab (25); shus (25); grol (27). 

Le passé pour le présent: byas na (si tu fais) (27). 

Le passé pour le futur: gor (passé de hchor, avec la négation du 
futur: mi); riied-pa hdug (29); zad (32). 

Le futur pour l’impératif: bya (4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 14, 17, 18, 20, 23, 25, 
27); bslu (25); négation du futur (mi) + présent = impératif 
négatif (9). 

L’infinitif (présent) pour l’impératif: hdon (4, 6, 7, 10, 25, 28) ; 
shags (5); zab (14); thebs (17); beos (25), hbad (25); gsol 
(32); mnan (32). 


Quelques particularités de langage propres au dialecte de l’ouest 
du Tibet (Ladakh) localisent, tant bien que mal, le texte. Ce 
sont: 


(1) ’emploi de btab (passé de hdebs-pa) . L’emploi du passé pour 
tous les temps du verbe est un trait général de la langue parlée; 
le dictionnaire de JASCHKE précise cependant que *tab-ée * (le b 
de btab est muet; -Ce est la particule de l’infinitif dans le dialecte 
de Lhadak) s’emploie surtout a l’ouest, tandis que le verbe corre- 
spondant de la langue écrite est rgyab. 

(2) l'emploi de che pour indiquer le futur. Dans le dialecte de 
Youest, che est l’équivalent de hon des dialectes de l’est (Dict. 
Descopins). Cf. Francxe, Ladakhi Grammar, p. 32 et 38: chen 
(contracté de chain “shall or will go”) joint au présent pour 
former un futur. Dans notre texte, che se trouve dans le sens d’un 
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futur sur les fiches Nos. 4, 6 (?), 7, 12, 17 et 18 (deux fois). On 
emploie cependant aussi yon. 

(3) ’emploi de btah “ employer ” (25, 28) est surtout répandu a 
Youest (JAscHKE Dict. 209a: W. *tan-cen). Exemples in A. H. 
Francxke, Friihlingsmythus der Kesarsage [Mém. de la Soc. Finno- 
Ougr. 15.1. 30]: gri btai, employer le couteau; mdah btai, tirer 
des fléches, l’expression ordinaire étant mdah rgyab-pa. 

(4) fiche No. 11: *drag-po* s’emploie 4 l’ouest pour drag-pa 
“noble ” (JAscHKE Dict.) . 

(5) fiche No. 17: siied au lieu de rfied. Dans le dialecte de Ladakh, 
s-préfixé remplace normalement 7- (Francke, Lad. Gramm. 4) . 
(6) fiche No. 27: no-no, un titre de jeune noble dans le Ladakh 
(Das Dict.) . 

(7) fiche No. 29: thob, d’aprés JAscuxe Dict. synonyme de riied- 
pa, “and exclusively in use in W.” 


L’orthographe des textes est trés peu soignée. 

A part les abbréviations courantes, comme le petit rond ° pour 
désigner la finale -m (l’anusvara sanscrit) et le d renversé (d 
sanscr.) pour la finale -gs, comme bcuig pour bcu-gcig, beuis pour 
beu-giiis, beyod pour bco-brgyad, et le transfert du ho final sur la 
derniére lettre du dernier mot (bzaiio = bzaii-iio), il faut noter fire 
pour fier “ vingt” (Nos. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29; abbréviation 
qu’on ne trouve pas in Bacort, L’écriture cursive tibétaine, JA 
janv.-févr. 5-78 [1912]) , lyods pour lofis-spyod (No. 8, pour lequel 
on ne trouve que l’abbréviation lyooiid in Bacort, op. cit. 73) et 
khyadr pour khyad-par (No. 24). 

Un autre genre d’abbréviation consiste dans la contraction en 
un seul mot de deux mots dans lesquels la lettre finale du premier 
et la lettre initiale du second sont identiques. Ce sont: gtsugtor 
pour gtsug-gtor (4), mkhahgro pour mkhah-hgro (5, '7) , smugsum 
pour smug gsum (5), bdudu pour bdud-du (6), rtogzuhi pour 
rtog-gzuis (7), rjesu pour rjes-su (11) et nagsol pour nag gsol 
(28). Ce genre de contractions, qui montre que le Tibétain con- 
sidére les mots composés non pas comme deux mots monosylla- 
biques mais comme un mot dissyllabique, a parfois amené le scribe 
a un procédé contraire qui consiste 4 munir le deuxiéme mot d’un 
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composé, d’une initiale identique 4 la finale du premier mot. 
Ainsi: grib-bsel pour grib-sel (7) , hthad-dkar pour hthad-kar (28) 
et kham-mchu pour kha-mchu (30). 

Les fausses orthographes abondent. Mais a part quelques in- 
advertances (comme gyod gyi et gyod kyi sur la méme fiche) , ces 
orthographes ne peuvent étre qualifiées de “ fausses ” que parce 
qu’elles s’écartent de l’orthographe codifiée dans les dictionnaires. 
Elles présentent comme une notation phonétique plus ou moins 
exacte de la prononciation réele. Ainsi, la confusion entre les 
voyelles, comme a et 0, e et 7, ne tient sans doute pas uniquement 
al ignorance du scribe, mais aussi 4 ]’instabilité méme de la voyelle. 


Voici la liste des orthographes aberrantes du texte: 

Voyelles: 

a pour o (btag = btogs, 9, 17; sdam = sdom, 27). 

o pour a (phob = phab, 4). 

a pour e (fan =fien, 4, 21; rlan=len, 9; hgags = hgegs, 23) . 

e pour a (skyes-hdeb = skyas-hdebs, 8; len = lan, 16; giien = giian, 
18). 

i pour e (mi-rtse = me-rtse = mel-tse, 5; mi-tshi = mi-tshe, 29) . 

e pour 7 (me-kha = mi-kha, 8; glei-gshe = glei-gshi, 17; ciii-rtse = 
cin-rtsi, 29). 

Préfixes (muets dans la prononciation) : 

(a) supprimés: 

h- (gros = hgros, 10; gyod = hgyod, 14; khyil = hkhyil, 16; theb 
=hthebs, tshugs = htshugs, bor = hbor, 17; chi = hchi, tshugs 
= htshugs, 19; thui = hthuf, 29; khon = hkhon, 30; thims = 
hthims, 32) . 

g- (gtsug-tor = gtsug-gtor, 8, 10; zab = gzabs, 14, 18, 28; fian= 
ghan, 21; nas = gnas, 29; sar = gsar, 33). 

b- (zlog-pa, 10 = bzlog-pa, 4, 28; rgyud =brgyud, 7; ku = bku, 8; 
Itas = bltas, 10; rtan =brtan, 13; rtsal=brtsal, 18; gyis = 
bgyis, cags = beags, cig = bshig, 21; shag = bshag, 28; col = 
beol, 30) . 

m- (khas = mkhas, 11; khan = mkhan, 14; cf. kham-chu = kha- 
mchu, 28). 

s- (ton = ston, 13). 
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(b) ajoutés: 
h- (rim-hgro = rim-gro, 4, 10, 30; hkhrus=khrus, 5; hchif = 
chins, 8; hthad-dkar = thad-kar, 28). 

b- (brten = rten, 9; bsla =sla, 14; btom = ton, 29). 

d- (dmar-iio = mar-iio, 4, 8; hthad-dkar = thad-kar, 28). 

r- (rlan = len, 9). 

(c) remplacés par d’autres: 

alternance m—h (hgo paralléle 4 mgo, 5; hdzaiis = mdzais, 8, 
14; mkhon = hkhon, 5, 30; hgyogs = mgyogs, 
31). 

alternance s—d (spaii = dpai, 6; rtogs-spyod = rtogs-dpyad, 28) . 

alternance b-g (bzui = gzuis, 7; grtsugs = btsugs, 9, le r- suscrit 
est souvent supprimé ou ajouté a tort; cf. p. 
ex. Laurer, Bird Divination, p. 13: brtags 
employé pour btags, et brtsan pour btsan 
dans les manuscrits de Touen-houang; gtsug 
= btsugs, 10; 21; bdug = gdug, 18; gzan = bzan, 
26; bzun=gzun, 27; bshi=gshi, 33; gzun= 
bzun, 33). 

alternance s—r (siied = ried, 17). 


Finales: 
(a) supprimées: 

-g (sdu-bsiial = sdug-bsiial, 4; sro = srog, 19) . 

-s (bzun = gzuns, 7; hchii =chiiis, 8, 12; hdeb=hdebs, 8; thog = 
thogs, gtsug = btsugs, thab=thabs, 10; rab=rabs, 11; dog= 
dogs, 12; phyug = phyugs, 13; zab = gzabs, 14, 18, 28, 30; gyi 
=gyis, 14, 17; theb=hthebs, 17; kyi=kyis, 19; nam-lai = 
nam-laiis, 27; theg = thegs, 29; dog = dogs, 30; ro-lai = ro-laiis, 
32). 

-d (me = med, 9, 19). 

r- (blo-bu-du = blo-bur-du, 14). 

(b) ajoutées: 

-s (khrams = khram, thags-rii = thag-rin, bsruiis = bsrui, 6; yons 
=yon, 8, 9, 18; phyugs = phyug, 13; gyuiis-druf = gyui-drun, 
16; hphos-skyas = hpho-skyas, 18; rigs-hdzin = rig-hdzin, 19; 
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sgrogs = sgrog, 22; sgribs-cin = sgrib-cii, 23; hjams = hjam, 26; 
gyis = gyi, 29; chags=chag, 30). 
gs- (gtsaii-sgrags = gtsaii-sgra, 5; spugs-btags, 9 = spu-btag, 17) . 
(c) remplacées par d’autres: 
alternance r-1 (me-rtse = mel-tse, 3; mi-rtse = mel-tse, 5). 
alternance s—d (mchos = mchod, 17, 29; glus-skyur = glud-skyur, 
23) . 
Consonnes: 
alterance g-k (gyod gyi: gyod kyi, 30). 
alternance phya-—cha (méme prononciation) (dans les mémes 
composés: phya in 7, 8, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23, 
24, 27, 30 et 31; cha in 8, 16, 20). 
alternance ya—fia (?, yug-pa = flug-pa?, 28). 
alternance sha—¢a (cigs = bshigs, 21). 
alternance s—sr (nehu-srifi = nehu- (g) sin, 29). 
L’analyse du procédé stylistique des présents oracles dégage les 
éléments suivants: 
(a) titre, image caractéristique de |’oracle. 
(b) métaphore qui évoque l’atmosphére de cette image (souvent 
caractérisé par l’emploi de no + gén. = “aspect de . . .”;* Nos. 
4,8, 11, 14, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 28, 30, 32, et de dictons populaires) . 


ee 


(c) application pratique de cette “atmosphére ” aux différents 
domaines de la vie. 

(d) rites 4 exercer visant la situation générale indiquée par l’oracle 
(Ceci montre que l’oracle n’a pas pour but une simple prévision 
passive des événements, mais une action magique a leur égard) . 

(e) qualification de l’oracle. On trouve les degrés: trés bon (11, 
13, 17, 19, 22, 21), bon (2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 16, 20, 24, 26, 27, 29, 33), 
moyen (23), mauvais (6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 21, 25, 28, 30) et 
trés mauvais (4, 32). Aucune régle générale ne peut étre dégagée 
de ces qualifications. Dans la plupart des cas, deux oracles 
consécutifs ont un caractére opposé. Jusqu’au No. 15, a l’excep- 


? Cette méme particularité stylistique se trouve déjé sur un manuscrit de divination 
provenant de Touen-houang (Bibl. Nat. Fonds. Pelliot, tib., N° provisoire E 237; 
désormais cité MS. E. 237). 
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tion de 2, tous les chiffres impairs font tomber sur un oracle bon, 
tous les pairs sur un oracle mauvais. Mais apres 16, la qualifi- 
cation bonne ou mauvaise des chiffres ne présente plus aucune 
régularité. 

TEextTE, TRADUCTION ET NOTES 
1. manque. 


2. Image: un Bouddha faisant le geste de la prise 4 témoignage; 
a sa droite: un soleil rouge, 4 sa gauche: une lune blanche. 


Texte: giis-pa bcom-ldan-hdas la bab‘ te / sems-can kun gyi don 
mdsad / tshe fii zla dai miiam / srog brag las sra? / ci la btab kya 
bzan fo// // 

Traduction: Vous tombez’* sur le Bouddha Vainqueur. II fait le 
bien de tous les étres. La durée de votre vie égale (celle de) soleil 
et lune. Votre vie (santé) est plus stable qu’un rocher.? Quoi que 
vous fassiez, (le présage) est bon. 


Notes: (1) bab (passé de hbab)+la: tomber sur, arriver, étre sur 
le point de, en arriver a. Le sort “tombe” sur quelqu’un. Au 
début d’un texte relatif 4 Kesar, le pére divin décide par les dés 
(c. a. d. par le sort) lequel de ses trois fils devra descendre sur la 
terre pour devenir roi de gLin: de-nas bu brifi-po Don-grub la 
babs-pas, “(le sort) tomba alors sur Don-grub, le second fils ” 
(xylographe en possession de M. Bacort; désormais cité zyl. Bac. 
ka, 3b). 

(2) C’est une métaphore consacrée. Cf. zyl. Bac. ka, 10b: mgo-bo 
brag la gtad-pa de/tshe-srog brag lItar sra-bahi rtags/ (il s’agit 
d’un géant) “sa téte est de la stabilité d’un rocher; c’est le signe 
que sa vie est aussi stable qu’un rocher.” La méme métaphore se 
retrouve sur la fiche No. 13. 


3. Image: une femme auréolée et nimbée de rouge, apparait 
derriére (ou sort d’) une montagne qui lui va jusqu’aux reins. 
Texte: gsum-pa gian-chen thaii- (Ilha, intercalé) la bab te/chos- 
cha bzai/khyim-cha lhas gzuiis/srog-cha lhas skyobs/don-cha 
ci bsam hgrub/fiin gyi bya-ra dai mtshan gyi me-rtse [= mel-tse] 
byas pas ci la btab kyai bzai fo// = // 
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Traduction: Vous tombez sur la Déesse des Hauts Plateaux, La 
Grande Terrible.* Pronostics? relatifs 4 la religion: bons. Pro- 
nostics relatifs 4 la maison: (vous étes) soutenu par les dieux. 
Pronostics relatifs 4 la vie (santé): (vous étes) protégé par les 
dieux. Pronostics relatifs aux affaires: tout ce que vous pensez se 
réalisera. Faites attention jour et nuit: alors, quoi que vous fassiez, 
(le présage) est bon. 


Notes: (1) gNan-chen Thaii-lha. Je traduis “ déesse ” et non pas 
“dieu,” parce que l'image montre une femme. Le bouddhisme 
connait un gNan-chen Thaii-lha, mais c’est un dieu, chef des Cing 
Rois (sku-lia) , roi des Gandharva (dri-za) (GRUNWEDEL, Myth- 
ologie des Buddhismus 182). On peut encore songer au démon 
de la montagne rouge de Lhassa, appelée Potala, qui s’appelle 
gNan-chen Tai (Lamaism 372). D’autre part, Thaii-lha est la 
montagne déifiée du Nord (op. cit. 371). Sarat Chandra Das 
(Brief Sketch of the Bon religion, Journ. Buddh. Text Soc. of 
India, vol. 1, part 1, app., p. 3) mentionne un dieu Than Thai, 
appartenant a la catégorie des gian Bon (Bon terribles) du 
panthéon de Shenrab. Sur les démons giian, qui habitent des 
rochers aussi bien que des sources, voir plus loin fiche No. 21. On 
a en général tendance a les considérer comme des démons de 
maladie (giian = peste; ainsi p. ex. Laurer, Roman einer tibetischen 
Konigin 123, et Klu °Bum Bsdus pai shin po, Helsingfors 1898, 78, 
désormais cité Klu hbum). Mais dans le texte présent, gian ne 
peut pas représenter un démon néfaste, puisque son influence sur 
le sort est bienfaisante. Dans tous les cas, il s’agit d’une déesse de 
la montagne, conformément a l’image qui illustre le texte. 


(2) cha ou phya, prononcés de la méme fagon, alternent dans le 
texte. Les deux orthographes se trouvent céte a cote sur la méme 
fiche (16). Bien que les dictionnaires les traitent comme deux 
mots distincts, ils sont étymologiquement inséparables. Cha signi- 
fie “ une part ”; employé comme terme de divination, le mot doit 
exprimer le méme sens que le chinois #: part, lot, destin (souvent 
écrit #). Phya, lui, signifie “lot, bonne fortune, pronostic.” C’est, 
d’aprés le dictionnaire Descop1ns, le mot ancien pour mo, “ sort ” 
(en effet couramment employé dans le MS. E. 237, souvent écrit: 
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pya). Mais on y trouve la définition tibétaine: hjig-rten bde-sdug 
byed-pa, “ce qui fait le bonheur et le malheur du monde.” Je 
crois que byed-pa “faire” doit étre lu hbyed-pa “ partager ” 
(loubli du aliph initial est trés courant). Phya est le sort, le lot 
que le destin vous alloue, parce qu’il fait la part (cha) du bonheur 
et du malheur. 


(3) litt. “ faites le gardien (me-rtse = mel-tse [ou tshe]) de nuit et 
les veilles du jour.” 


4. Image: un homme, les yeux sortis de leur orbite, portant une 
grande moustache, le corps taché de rouge et vétu d’un pantalon, 
brandit un couteau. 


Texte: bshi-pa gcan-pa gri-thogs la bab te / khyim-cha srog-cha 
dpon gyi khrims phob* dmar-io” yon fian™ che*/sems la sdu- 
bsial * gyi fo yin pas/rim-hgro ** gtsugtor ° dkar nag mchu-sde 
lia hdon/khro-bo rol-pa dai brgya-bshi bya/bzlog-pa drag-po 
byas/ cin (-tu, intercalé) fan no// // 

* = phab, passé de hbeb-pa; ? = mar-iio; ** =fien; * futur; * =sdug-bsihal; ‘* = rim- 
gro; ° = gtsug-gtor. 
Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Boucher’ porteur d’un couteau. 
Pronostics relatifs 4 la maison et a la vie (santé): vous subissez 
la loi du préfet. Il y aura dommage pendant la lune décroissante.’ 
C’est l’aspect d’un esprit atteint de la souffrance.* Récitez en 
cérémonie religieuse le Gtsug-gtor dkar nag * et le Mchu sde Ina.° 
Accomplissez (le rite des) Magiciens Terribles® et des Cent- 
Quatre.® Accomplissez (le rite du) Détournement Terrible.’ (Pre- 


sage) tres mauvais. 
Notes: (1) Dans le bouddhisme, les bouchers appartiennent aux 
classes méprisées parce qu’ils tuent des animaux. 


(2) Cf. aussi fiche No. 8: la période de la lune décroissante (mar- 
ho) est néfaste. En revanche, celle de la lune croissante est faste 
pour le héros: voir fiche No. 5, note 1 a lha-sman. 

(8) c’est-a-dire du péché, notion bouddhique. 


(4) Cf. encore No. 8. Dans les deux cas, on doit réciter le gtsug- 
gtor; dans No. 4 pour un proces officiel, dans No. 8 pour des com- 
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mérages haineux (procés de l’opinion publique) , dans les deux cas 
pendant la lune décroissante. Sur la fiche No. 10, la lecture du 
gtsug-gtor écarte les difficultés provoquées par un pays qu’on a 
quitté. Gtsug-gtor dkar nag: ce sont deux livres, le blanc (dkar) 
et le noir (nag). Dans le catalogue des mdo-mai (Latovu, Cata- 
logue du fonds tibétain de la Bibliothéque Nationale, 4e Partie, 
1), on trouve un gtsug-tor dkar-mohi bzlog-bsgyur (p. 52, No. 
133) et un gtsug-tor nag-mohi gzuiis. 

(5) apparait, avec les “ Magiciens Terribles,” au No. 28, ou il 
s’'agit de commérages et de procés. D’aprés le dictionnaire de S. 
Ch. Das, mchu-sde lia serait le nom d’un chapitre de la section 
mdo (sitra) . 

(6) Khro-bo rol-pa; cf. No. 27: khro-rol; dans les deux cas, ce 
rite est associé aux “ Cent Quatre” (brgya-bshi). Ici, il est en 
rapport avec une santé menacée, au No. 27 avec la maladie. Pour 
Brgya-bshi, cf. Lamaism, p. 462: pour se garder contre les mala- 
dies des articulations et de la peau, il faut accomplir le rite de 
“ gya-zhi-tong ” (tong ne fait pas partie du nom du rite, mentionné 
plus bas simplement comme gya-zhi; dans brgya-bshi, br- et b- 
sont muets). Mais WADDELL veut que ce nom signifie “ the 400,” 
i.e. 100 torma or holy cakes, 100 lamps and 100 rice and 100 
water offerings.” Or, 400 se dit bshi-brgya et non pas brgya-bshi. 
Méme faute chez ScHLAGINTWEIT, Die tibetischen Handschriften 
d. kgl. Hof- u. Staatsbibl. zu Miinchen (Sitzwngsber. d. philos.- 
philol. Cl. [1875], 74) qui traduit le titre du livre rgya-bshihi 
cho-ga cha-tshad par “ Der 400 Ceremonien Theil und Mass.” 
Scumipt u. Boutiine (Verzeichnis d. tib. Handschriften u. Holz- 
drucke ... , Bull. hist.-phil. de Acad. des Sciences de St. Péters- 
bourg, t. 4, Nos. 6, 7, 8, p. 44) mentionnent un livre brgya-bshi 
cho-ga, qu’ils traduisent bien par “ Die hundert und vier Cere- 
moniale.” 


(7) bzlog-pa drag-po; cf. No. 6, zlog-pa drag-po et No. 28 bzlog- 
pa, ou il est associé aux mchu-sde lia. Bzlog est un genre de rite 
(cf. SCHLAGINTWEIT 194: cérémonie rus-sbal chen-pohi bzlog-byed, 
“détourner (les maux) au nom de la grande tortue,” et Brett, 
The People of Tibet '79: pour se garder contre les maladies causées 
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par les démons sri, on érige un chorten appelé sri-bzlog, “ the re- 
versing of the Si devil”). Le terme bzlog ou bzlog-thabs (moyen 
de détourner; JAScHKE et Descoprins Dict. disent “ antidote ”’) 
désigne la contre-magie. Exemple pris dans la légende de Kesar 
(manuscrit en possession de l’Urusvati Himalayan Research In- 
stitute, désormais cité MS. Roerich; ljai-skor, p. 51 de la copie) : 
les sorciers de Ljai ont lancé un gtor-ma magique contre gLin. 
Cette magie ne peut étre rendue ineflicace que si Khro-thui en 
jette un de son cété (gtor-ma rgyab na bzlog/ de min bzlog-thabs 
med pas...). 


5. Image: déesse, le corps nu jusqu’aux hanches, enlacée de 
banderoles. La main gauche tient un vase devant la poitrine. La 
main droite, abaissée, tient une sorte de baton. 


Texte: lna-pa Lha-sman dkar-mo la bab te / mi hdi rgyud-pa can 
yin pas ma-mo mkhahgro shags’ (écrit: siad) / bsruis-ma’* hgo 
te fiin gyi bya-ra mtshan gyi mi-rtse** byas / Lha-sman bzaii-mos 
mgo te hkhrus* dai gtsaii-sgrags‘* (écrit: sgrad) byas / mkhon'°- 
grib dai mi-gtsah-ba la hdsem / ma-mo dkar nag smugsum (écrit: 
smugsi) gtor-ma btai Klu-sman hgo-bas klu-gtor btaii / (de-ltar 
byas ci la, mal écrit, répété au verso) de-ltar byas-pas ci byas 
grogs dai phrad-pas bzai fo// // 
+_shag; *& cause du parallélisme avec la ligne suivante (instrumental + mgo te), 
je lis bsrufi-mas (instrumental+hgo te) cf. la fiche N° 20: chos-bdag bsrufi-mas skyobs; 
2" _ me-rtse = mel-tse; *=khrus; ‘= gtsafi-sgra (Desg.) ou gtsaii-sbra (JAsCHKE); 
5 — hkhon; Das Dict.: hkhon-grib = defilement by quarrel or fight. 
Traduction: Vous tombez sur (la déesse) Blanche Médecine des 
Dieux. Comme cet homme est muni de tantras, qu’il fasse les 
incantations 4 la Vieille (ma-mo, matrka) -Sorciére (mkhah-hgro, 
dakini)! Sous la surveillance de ce génie tutélaire, faites les 
veillées de jour et de nuit! Sous la présidence de la Bonne 
Médecine des Dieux, procédez 4 un bain et a une purification 
(morale)! Abstenez-vous d’impuretés et de souillures de haine! 
Offrez un torma (sacrifice de dissémination) aux trois Vieilles 
(ma-mo) blanche, noire et violette! Mais si vous étes protégé 
par la (déesse) Médecine des Génies Aquatiques (klu, naga) ,’ 
offrez un torma pour Génies Aquatiques (klu)! Si vous faites 
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ainsi, vous rencontrerez des amis (aides) dans toutes vos entre- 
prises. (Présage) bon. 

Notes: (1) Lha-sman dkar-mo. Un peu plus loin, elle est qualifiée 
de bzan-mo, la bonne, et le présage est bon. C’est par conséquent 
une déesse bienfaisante. D’autre part, elle est appelée ma-mo et 
mkhah-hgro (-ma) et, conséquemment, il faut offrir des tormas 
aux trois ma-mos si l’on est placé sous sa protection. Or, si l’on 
s’en tient aux équivalents sanscrits que les dictionnaires et les 
ouvrages des tibétisants donnent pour les mots tibétains en sui- 
vant les dictionnaires indigenes (comme le Mahavyutpatti) , on 
trouve les ma-mo (matrka) et les mkhah-hgro-ma (dakini) 
définies comme des démones malfaisantes et des sorciéres. Ce sens 
est encore vivant dans la langue populaire. Dans un conte recueilli 
de la bouche d’un tibétain de Pékin par M. Yu Dawchuan, hbah- 
mo (sorciére) et mkhah-hgro-ma sont synonymes (a-ma hdi hbah- 
mo yin-pa-red / hbah-mohi dkyil gyi mkhan-hgro-ma yin-pa-red / 
“la mére était une sorciére; elle était une mkhah-hgro-ma parmi 
les sorciéres ”; la suite du récit montre qu’elle est le chef des 
sorciéres). D’autre part, pour citer un exemple quelconque, les 
récits de Mme Davip-NEEL montrent que Khadoma (prononcia- 
tion de mkhah-hgro-ma) peut s’appliquer a une vieille dame pleine 
de sagesse en tant que titre honorifique (cf. Au pays des brigands- 
gentilshommes, p. 145: khadoma incarnée). Ces personnages ont 
done un double aspect, l’un bienfaisant, l’autre malfaisant.’ Ici, 


* Cf. les aspects paisibles (shi-ba) et terribles (khro-bo) d’un trés grand nombre de 
divinités tibétaines. Cet aspect double des divinités (tour 4 tour bienfaisant et mal- 
faisant envers le méme personnage) est—au moins dans un cas—en rapport avec les 
phases de la lune. Le roi Satham de Ljai (Mosso) est en rapport avec la déesse d’un 
lac (mtsho-sman, voir plus loin, p. 312) qui lui fournit une médecine d’immortalité. 
Au moment ot Kesar doit le vaincre, la déesse change son attitude, aidant Kesar, 
trompant Satham. Ce changement d’attitude est motivé par le fait qu’elle se trouvait 
a ce moment dans la premiére partie de la lune (mtsho sman de dkar-phyogs la dge 
(=dgah)-bas; MS. Roerich, chp. Ljah, copie, p. 22). Dkar-phyogs ne signifie non 
seulement “premiére partie de la lune” (partie blanche, lumineuse), mais aussi “ bons 
génies” (Dict. Desc.). Un autre passage de la légende de Kesar nous donne une 
formule qui illustre parfaitement cette maniére de considérer que les esprits ne peuvent 
pas étre classifiés en bons ou mauvais d’une facon absolue. Kesar, entreprenant la 
conquéte de Ljai, doit d’abord détruire le cheval de conque qui est son talisman de 
vie (bla-gnas). Pour ce faire, il se transforme en un devin ambulant et réussit, & force 


7 
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comme dans beaucoup d’autres cas, il est préférable de ne point 
s’arréter aux équivalents sanscrits du tibétain. Que mkhah-hgro- 
ma équivaut a sanscrit dakini n’a de sens que dans un certain 
milieu cultivé et instruit de religieux. Pour les gens du peuple, 
ces mots ne sont souvent que des termes nobles, de sens trés vague, 
appliquées a des notions et des faits qui, méme s’ils offrent des 
analogies avec les faits indiens, n’en sont pas moins proprement 
tibétains. Ainsi, un vieux chinois que j’interrogeai une fois sur 
une divinité chinoise, me répondit en disant: “c’est un p’u-sa.” 
Pour lui, p’u-sa n’était visiblement pas l’équivalent de bodhisattva, 
mais tout simplement un terme élégant et trés vague pour 
divinité.” * Pour essayer d’atteindre des notions plus particuliére- 
ment tibétaines—méme sous le déguisement d’une terminologie 
bouddhique—il est utile de se reporter a la légende de Kesar, seul 
ensemble de textes populaires qui soit suffisamment cohérent pour 
permettre une analyse des personnages qui y jouent un réle. 

La mére divine de Kesar, qualifiée de grand-mére et de tante, 
s’appelle Lha-sman Ne-ne Guii-sman “ Médecine des Dieux, Tante 
Médecine du Milieu ” (yl. Bac. ka 8b) .° L’étude de cette déesse 
méne trop loin pour étre exposée ici. I] suffit de dire qu’elle joue 


d’interpréter des oracles, & convaincre le roi et les ministres de Ljai du fait que le 
cheval de conque n’est point un dieu tutélaire, mais en vérité un démon, et qu’il faut 
le détruire. Malgré la tradition qui veut que ce cheval soit un dieu protecteur (duii-rta 
hdi sfar-nas mi-rabs grais-kyi(s) bla-gnas yod zer: “de nombreuses générations 
avaient toujours dit que ce cheval de conque était un talisman de vie’’), le roi se 
décide & le détruire en ces termes: ho-na blon-po-rnams kyis dufi-rta bcig kyai mi 
chog rgyu med / Byur-Lha zer-ba Itar gnod na lha yan bdud ran yin pas de rtsis kyi 
gnod fies yin na beig-pa las hos med: “ Hélas, il n’y a pas moyen de ne pas permettre 
que le cheval de conque soit détruit par les ministres. S’il est nuisible, comme Byur- 
Lha (un des ministres) l’a dit, et étant donné que méme les dieux sont des démons, 
si le calcul (sc. de la divination) est certain qu’il est nuisible, il ne convient pas (de 
faire) autre chose que de le détruire!” (MS. Roerich, 2e livre, copie, 20a, b; épisode 
rapidement évoqué, sans les détails, dans Daviw-NrEt, La vie surhumaine de Guésar 
de Ling 261-262) . 

? Dans une lettre du 22. 3.1939, M. Rock me fait remarquer un fait identique: le 
mot siamois pour Bouddha, Prah, est transcrit P‘o-la Ff) ou P‘u-la we ih] dans un 
dictionnaire Chieng-mai, ou Po-lai 4#§ dans Cuou Ta-kuan (cf. Pextior, BEFEO 
2.149). Mais le terme p‘u-la désigne, chez les Mosso, tous les dieux collectivement. 

* Variante (manuscrit en possession de M. Bacor, désormais cité MS. Bac. 49): 
Ma-ne Gnam-sman Dkar-mo “ Tante-mére, Blanche Médecine du Ciel.” C’est la 
Bkur-dman-mo des versions de Francke et la Manéné de celle de Mme. Davin-NEEL. 
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le role de conseillére et d’éducatrice du héros. Elle le guide dans 
ses aventures, en intervenant aux moments critiques. Comme dans 
le texte des fiches de divination, elle s’appelle Lha-sman (médecine 
des dieux) * et elle est le chef des mkhah-hgro, comme la sorciére 
des contes de Yu Dawchuan: Xyl. Bac. ka 9a: stei lha yul gyi 
Guii-sman rgyal-mo de/mkhah-hgo hbum gyi tshogs-dpon yin/ 
“la reine Guii-sman (Médecine du Milieu) du pays des dieux d’en 
haut, c’est le chef de la foule des 100,000 mkhah-hgro” (cette 
phrase revient souvent dans tous les mss.). Xyl. Bac. ka 14b et 
19a, elle est qualifiée de ma mkhah-hgro “mére mkhah-hgro (-ma) .” 
D’autre part, elle est Mére-Tante paternelle (ma ne-ne) et Grand- 
mére (a-wi; fol. ka 13b; aussi Davm-NeEeEt 158), tandis qu’elle 
est une ma-mo dans la fiche de divination. Or, un des sens de 
ma-mo est “ nourrice.” > Deux caractéristiques se dégagent: d’une 
part, la sorciére, de l’autre la nourrice-éducatrice (mére divine, 
tante paternelle, grand-mére) . Les deux se joignent dans le theme 
de la “ Vieille Femme.” 

Déja l’équivalence Lha-sman, Guii-sman (a2yl. Bac.) et Bkur-° 
dman-mo (FRANCKE) montre que sman “médecine” et dman 
“ inférieur ” (c’est-a-dire “femme,” skyes-dman) s’interchangent.’ 
C’est précisément dans le dialecte de Ladakh, dans lequel la ver- 


*De méme, comme sur I’image de la fiche, la déesse tient le vase sacrificiel dispensa- 
teur de l’eau sacrée qui purifie des péchés. Cf. MS. Roerich, Se livre, copie, p. 63a: 
stefi-ma lha nas khrus-chab shu / bar-ma gfian nas khrus-chab shu / ma-dros klu nas 
khrus-chab shu /khyad-par Ne-ne Guii-sman gyi / gzugs-mdses lha yi bum-pa la / byaii- 
chub bdud-rtsis rafi-khrufi la /sman-mchog spos kyis dri-bzai bcas / spyi-bohi gtsug 
tu khrus-chab shu / “ je demande |’eau purifiante aux dieux (lha) d’en haut, aux giian 
du milieu et aux klu du lac Ma-dros (Manasarova). Mais je demande tout particu- 
ligrement sur le sommet de ma téte l’eau purifiante parfumée de la bonne odeur de 
l’encens, meilleure des médecines, née d’elle-méme par l’ambroisie de la perfection, qui 
se trouve dans le vase divin au beau corps de Ne-ne Guii-sman (Tante, Médecine 
du Milieu) .” 

5 Ssii-t't ho-p‘t Ch‘ing-wén chien (DG HE Ay Ee Te Ce ; désormais cité STHP), § A 
4fq: ma-mo = fou-mu (FL BE), mongol: kiikiilté aka. JAscuxe Dict.: ma-mo = grand- 
mother (tandis que: ma-ma = children’s nurse). Das Dict. idem. D’autre part, mo-ma 
est un terme vulgaire pour hbah-mo “sorciére” (Dict. Desa. 709a) . 

° La correspondance gui ~ bkur s’explique, je crois, par l’intermédiaire de gur “ tente.” 
Dans les mss. relatifs 4 Kesar, il est souvent question de la “tente du ciel” (nam 
gur, ou avec génitif). Le nom de la déesse est écrit nam gui sman rgyal-mo “ Reine 
Médecine du Milieu du Ciel.” nam-gui me parait étre une alternance de nam gur. 

* Cf. aussi MS. Roerich, 2e partie, copie, 26a: ne-ne gui-Dman rgyal-mo. 
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sion de FRANCKE est écrite, que s- et d- préfixes alternent (cf. 
FranckeE, Ladakh Gammar 4; exemple, op. cit. 52: sman thsarmo 
“a fine girl”; sman=dman; tsharmo=mtsharmo). Dans une 
autre version de la légende de Kesar (ms. du British Museum. Or. 
11378, fol. 13b) , sman “ médecine ” et dman “femme” s’emploient 
indifféremment dans le sens de “femme.” Quand il est décidé que 
Kesar se rend seul 4 Hor: dpah-thos dai mo-sman rnams thams- 
cad kyis Ra-hdsin brag gi bar la bskyed-ma byed hgro-bar shus 
kyah ... “les guerriers et les femmes (mo-sman) (de gLii) 
demandeérent tous de l’accompagner jusqu’au rocher de Ra-hdsin.” 
Un peu plus loin: gLii gi dpah-thul rnams kyis bskor nas dman- 
za sogs-rnams kyi bskyel-chai dafi-bcas . . . “les héros de gLin 
et les femmes (dman-za) avec la biére d’adieu l’accompagnérent.” 
Op. cit. 20a, hBrugu-mo, la femme de Kesar, est appelée sman 
hBrugu-mo. De méme MS. Bac. fol. 54: hdsong-ma sman hdi 
hBrug-mo yin (tandis que MS. Roerich, 3e livre, 53a: rin-chen 
sras-mo seji-leam dman). Cf. aussi MS. Roerich, 3a livre, 47a: 
gLii mo-sman rnams mya-iian giiah-ba gnon “ les femmes de gLin 
étaient oppressées par le deuil.” 

Dans le texte de la fiche No. 5, lha-sman s’oppose a klu-sman. 
Si lha-sman (médecine des dieux) peut alterner avec lha-dman 
(femme des dieux), on peut s’attendre a trouver pour klu-sman 
(médecine des klu—génies aquatiques) une variante klu-dman 
(femme des klu). Je n’ai encore, il est vrai, jamais rencontré ce 
composé. Mais certains faits relatifs 4 des klu féminins, le font 
supposer. Une divinité apparentée 4 la Klu-sman de notre texte 
apparait dans le MS. Roerich. C’est une femme klu appelée 
mTsho-sman (médecine du lac; les klu résident dans les eaux). 
Elle dispose de la médecine d’immortalité, un encens, destinée a 
la purification (mTsho-sman de klu yi bu-mo hdra-ba gzugs 
mdses-par sprul nas ¢el gyi bum-par sman-spos kyi bdud-rtsi dri 
shim-pa rgyal-por gnafi-ba dan; chp. Ljah, p. 22;=Davip-NEEL, 
Guesar de Ling 273) .On voit que la Médecine (sman) des klu, 
c’est la femme (dman) klu détentrice de médecine. 

Dans le systéme des classifications de la légende de Kesar (que 
l’on retrouve bien entendu aussi ailleurs) , les klu s’opposent aux 
Iha (dieux) de deux fagons: dans le classement en étages, ils 
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représentent la région souterraine (hog-klu), dans le classement 
par orients, ils correspondent au Nord (couleur: bleu, noir). Le 
démon du Nord, ennemi de Kesar, est Klu-btsan (le Lutzen de 
Davin-NEEL). Sa femme Mer-bzah hBum-skyid (MS. Roerich; 
= Mésang Boumtché de Davin-NEzx) est bien, elle aussi, associée 
aux klu (MS. Roerich, chp. Ljaii, copie, 58: Ljaii-sa Me-tog Chos- 
sgron dai /iia-rai Mer-bzah hBum-skyid gis /hog-ma klu nas 
miiam hdra gyis / “toi, Me-tog Chos-sgron de Ljai et moi, Mer- 
bzah hBum-skyid, nous sommes pareilles de par les klu”). Aucun 
passage ne m’est connu dans lequel cette femme de Klu-btsan 
serait désignée par son épithéte réduite a sa plus simple expression, 
a savoir klu-dman. Mais nous trouvons bien dman dans une 
variante de son nom. Le zyl. Bac. (fol. ka 15b) V’appelle Byai- 
khri-cog Dman-za hBum.*® 

Il se pourrait bien que l’inversion de deux mots monosyllabiques 
(& sens rapproché) formant un mot composé dissyllabique, repré- 
sente un procédé étymologique dénotant deux aspects d’une méme 
notion. On a vu cet exemple: ma (mére)+mo (femelle) donnent 
ma-mo “ vieille femme ” (grand-mére, nourrice). L’inversion des 
deux monosyllabes donne mo-ma “ sorciére.” Si nous inversons 
ainsi les deux syllabes de l’expression mo-sman (femmes, épouses) , 
que nous avons vue plus haut (MS. du Brit. Mus.) , nous obtenons 
sman-mo. Ces sman-mo sont des démones mal définies. Les douze 
Furies appelées Tan-ma sont “ divided into three groups of the 
four great She-devils, the four great Injurers and the four great 
Medicine-females of which the last are relatively mild (bdud-mo 
chen-mo bshi, gnod-sbyin chen, sman-mo chen.” Dans le Padma 
Than-yig, on distingue les Iha-sman et les sman-mo. Toussaint 
(Dict de Padma, p. ex. p. 247, 12) considére les lha-sman comme 
masculins et les sman-mo comme féminins, ce qui est sans doute 


§ Byaii-khri-cog fait allusion au fait qu’elle est la femme du démon du Nord (byaf). 
Le substantif (skyid) auquel se référe hbum (100000) est tombé. Dman-za est une 
expression pour “femme” ou “épouse” (voir ci-dessus, ms. du Brit. Mus.). Za 
(manger) égale bzah (qui mange avec vous =compagne). On a vu Mer-bzah du 
MS. Roerich. Za se retrouve avec le sens d’ “épouse” dans l’expression rgya-za, la 
Fiancée Chinoise, femme chinoise de Srofi-btsan sgan-po; cf. Bacot, le Mariage de 
Sron bean sgan po, Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques, vol. 3, p. 3. 

88 Lamaism 871. 
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inexact, étant donné que notre fiche de divination présente la 
Lha-sman comme une déesse.’ I] serait trés simple de dire que 
les variantes sman (médecine) et dman (femme) ne représentent 
qu’une alternance phonétique, ce qui reviendrait 4 dire que l’un 
est une mauvaise orthographe de l’autre. Sans vouloir nier que 
Vhésitation entre sman et dman soit facilitée par la ressemblance 
phonétique (car sman et dman se prononcent également man) , 
je crois que cette ressemblance phonétique méme correspond 4 un 
lien etymologique.*° 

Si un lien étymologique entre “ femme ” et “ médecine ” semble 
tout d’abord incompréhensible, les ethnographes ne le trouveront 
pas absurde, accoutumés qu’ils sont de parler d’“hommes- 
médecine ” dans le chamanisme. Dzailleurs, le rapport existant 
entre “médecine” et “femme” se retrouve dans un certain 
nombre de faits. Dans une classification des génies en huit caté- 
gories (Lamaism, p. 369) , les deux derniéres vont ensemble. Dans 
la Ze, nous trouvons les “rois” (rgyal-po) ou “maitres des 
richesses ” (dkor-bdag) , en général blancs. La 8e est formée par 


® D’aprés le Dict. Desc., sman-mo est une expression ancienne pour drad-mo “ spiritus 
malus, similis klu, tellurus, draco.’ Dans ce cas, lha-sman (médecine des dieux) 
s’oppose & sman-mo (femelle-médecine) exactement comme lha-sman s’oppose, dans 
notre fiche, & klu-sman (médecine des klu), puisque sman-mo se rattache a klu! 

1°OQn trouve aussi man, sans préfixes du tout (MS. Roerich, 2e livre, copie, 1a: 
ne-ne gufi-man rgyal-mo). On peut, 4 ce propos, se poser un probléme de méthode 
pour les recherches étymologiques. Supposons que des variations d’orthographe telles 
que man, dman et sman, ne soient pas simplement dues a l’ignorance des scribes. Dans 
cette supposition, man serait une sorte de mot-racine qui incluerait 4 la fois l’idée 
de femme et de médecine, pour des raisons plus ou moins obscures. Les préfixes 
serviraient alors 4 dissocier les éléments de cette notion complexe, comme ceci: man 
(femme-médecine) >dman (femme), sman (médecine). Je ne parle pas ici du réle 
étymologique, déja reconnu, des préfixes dans la fagon de dériver un verbe d’un sub- 
stantif, comme: khu “jus” et bku “exprimer le jus.” Ce procédé de différenciation 
d’une notion complexe au moyen de préfixes rappellerait le réle des “clés” dans 
l’écriture chinoise. En chinois, on a été déja amené 4 considérer que dans les mots 
composés d’une “clé” (élément classificateur) et d’une “ phonétique,” c’était la 
“ phonétique ” qui était primitivement chargée d’un ensemble complexe de significations, 
les “clés” n’ayant été ajoutées que pour distinguer ces diverses significations (cf. 
Granet, La pensée chinoise, Paris 1934, pp. 50-51). Au sujet du réle classificateur des 
préfixes, cf. R. Suarer, Prefixed m- in Tibetan, Sino-Tibetica 3, Berkeley, 1938 (mi, 
homme, devient élément classificateur, sous la forme du préfixe m-, au moins dans les 
mots désignant les parties du corps). 
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les “démones-méres” (ma-mo) ou “maitresses des maladies ” 
(nad-bdag; cf. fiche No. 23). Elles sont noires et, parfois, les 
épouses des “ rois.” Ainsi: Rois—Méres (Femmes) ; blanc—noir; 
Richesses—Maladies. On verra plus loin qu’il n’y a aucune dis- 
tinction entre démone et sorciére (cf. dri-bo, dri-mo, fiche No. 12; 
pour les ma-mo (matrka) et les mkhah-hgro-ma (dakini) , il suffit 
de lire p. ex. Taranatha’s Edelsteinmine, trad. GRUNWEDEL, 1914, 
pour sen apercevoir). Mais dire que les sorciéres-démones sont 
les maitresses de la maladie, signifie, non seulement qu’elles en 
causent, mais aussi qu’elles les guérissent. C’est un fait banal de 
l’ethnographie que l’identité sorcier-médecin. 

Dans la légende de Kesar (version Davip-NEEL 91-92 et 111), 
la quintessence des médecines d’immortalité possédées par la con- 
frérie des Moutégspas (mu-stegs-pa, hérétiques) de ]’Inde, est 
confiée a la fille de leur maitre, qui la garde dans une boite de 
santal fermée par une clef de turquoise. Elle est la réincarnation 
d’une ye-ces mkhah-hgro-ma (Davip-NEEL: fée de sagesse) . 

Pour résumer: le texte de la fiche se rapporte 4 des divinités 
féminines, rattachées aux dieux d’en haut (lha) et aux génies 
aquatiques d’en bas (klu) , détentrices des médecines et maitresses 
des maladies, nourrices bienfaisantes aussi bien que sorciéres 
terribles, envisagées ici sous leur aspect bienveillant. 


(2) Klu-sman, voir note précédente. I] faut cependant remarquer 
que klu-sman est aussi le nom d’une médecine (Das, Dict. 46a) . 
D’aprés le rgyud 69 (Tanjur, Corpimr, No. 102; cf. Latovu, Le 
Culte des Naga et la Thérapeuthique, JA janv.-mars (1938), 12 
et 15), les klu-sman (médecines des klu) consistent en lait d’une 
vache rouge, miel, sucre, mélasse et autres choses douces, le naga- 
kesara etc. Une autre liste de médecines offertes aux niga (car 
le rite de la guérison consiste 4 guérir d’abord les naga, pour trans- 
férer ensuite la guérison sur le malade) se trouve dans les Cent 
Mille Naga (Laurer, Klu ’Bum 43). On y retrouve le lait d’une 
vache rouge, le nagakesara et les choses douces. 


6. Image: Cerf et chien. 
Texte: drug-pa ¢a-ba khyi ded la bab te/¢a-bahi bdud du khyi 
che/nad-pahi bdudu’* hdre che shii/shags-paho/bdud kyi shags- 
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pa khrol/srog-slu fii-khri hdon / gcin-rjehi khrams-**mdos bya / 
dgra srid (ou sri?) ? mnan/ dgra-lha spai-bstod * bya /klu-ca dan 
Icags-ca bya / thags-rii * gi hgrul bsrujis * nad-pa med kyaii zlog- 
pa drag-po byas cila btab kya fan no// = // 

1 — bdud-du; **=khram; ? =je lis srid (pour srid-pa); * span = dpai, cf. Das Dict. 
278a: dgra-lha dpai-bstod, hymns to the war god, religious service to the war god; 
*—thag (ou tha)-rii; ° = bsrun. 

Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Cerf suivi du chien. Avec le 
démon-Cerf* il y a un grand chien; avec le démon de la maladie 
il y a un grand mauvais esprit. Faites les incantations magiques! 
Déliez les lacets* du démon! Récitez les “ Vingt-mille (slokas) 
Trompeurs de la Vie ”!* Faites la croix magique qui trompe le 
Dieu de la Mort (gcin-rje)!* Domptez les étres hostiles! Accom- 
plissez le rite du Dieu-protecteur!° Accomplissez (le rite de) la 
Chair-de-klu et (de) la Chair-de-fer!® Pour vous protéger dans 
de longs voyages, accomplissez (le rite du) Détournement Terrible, 
méme s’il n’y a pas de malade! (Présage) mauvais, quoi que vous 
puissiez entreprendre. 

Notes: (1) Le parallélisme des deux premiéres lignes rapproche 
le démon-Cerf du démon de la maladie et le chien du mauvais 
esprit (hdre; la traduction de bdud par “ démon ” et de hdre par 
“ mauvais esprit ” n’est qu’un pis aller. II s’agit de deux catégories 
de démons mal définies. STHP [see note 5] traduit bdud par kuai 
#£). Des animaux démons apparaissent fréquemment dans la 
légende de Kesar (e.g. zyl. Bac. ka, 11b, ot l’on trouve le chien 
et le Cerf invincible 4 longues jambes, dgra mi-thub ¢a-ba rkai- 
rin). Dans les tables astrologiques, le chien noir est un démon 
malfaisant (SCHLAGINTWEIT 195; Lamaism 457) et loracle du 
daim est “ pas trés bon” (ScHLAGINTWEIT 199). Dans la danse 
hCham, le cerf** est un des acolytes du dieu de la mort (GrUn- 
WEDEL, Mythologie des Buddhismus 172) . Il est le chef des démons 
(MacponaLp, Moeurs et coutumes des tibétains 206). C’est lui 
qui découpe le ling-ga,’? qui en mange la chair, boit le sang et 


11 C’est un cerf qui fait le psychopompe pour sortir l’4me de *Muan-*llii-'du-*ndzi 
du monde souterrain (Rock, Studies in Nakhi literature, BEFEO 37.1.9, note 1). 
Les faits mosso sont en rapport étroit avec les faits tibétains. 

12“ Mud or tsamba image of a man, lying on his back with the feet bound and 
arms above head .. . invested by the chief wizard with the hostile spirits of the past 
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jette des morceaux aux quatre points cardinaux (Comps, op. cit.) . 
Ailleurs, les cerfs sont au nombre de trois, et c’est Mahakala qui 
détruit le linga. Les cerfs cependant le dépécent encore aprés sa 
destruction (FircHnrer, Kumbum Dschamba Ling, Leipzig, 1933, 
317, 323, 324; voir ibid. les photos Nos. 163, 178, 180, 181) . 


(2) shag-pa, piége. Dans la divination: symbole de puissance 
(ScHLAGINTWEIT, p. 214, note 1). La quatriéme arme des drag-gced 
(dieux qui protegent l’homme contre les mauvais esprits) est le 
“‘ piege ” pour prendre les démons (op. cit. 139). On voit que le 
dieu ou le héros qui dompte les démons agit comme un chasseur 
qui prend le gibier dans un piége (le zyl. Bac. en donne de nom- 
breux exemples) , ce qui ne surprend pas puisque ces démons sont 
précisément des animaux. Mais le texte de la fiche No. 6 montre 
un fait important: les démons-animaux ont, eux aussi, des piéges 
pour chasser les hommes. Les roles peuvent étre renversés. Le 
gibier devient chasseur, le chasseur: gibier. Notons encore l’em- 
ploi du mot khrol, impératif de hgrol-ba: délier, se libérer de. Ce 
mot, employé ici dans un sens technique et concret, a servi dans 
le bouddhisme 4 exprimer la notion de la “ délivrance.” 


(3) srog-slu fii-khri. Ni-khri=20,000 (fi-=giiis); il faut sous- 
entendre stances (Slokas). La fiche No. 25 mentionne le tshe-mdog 
fii-khri. Ni-khri est par conséquent un genre de texte; il dénote 
aussi le texte abrégé des hBum ou 100,000 Slokas des prajiiapara- 
mita. Le srog-slu (ou: bslu) est une des principales cérémonies 
pour éviter une maladie et prolonger la vie. Cela consiste 4 racheter 
des animaux ou des poissons destinés 4 étre abattus ou péchés 
(chinois #4E). La cérémonie va de paire avec une autre, appelée 
hchi-bslu “ tromper la mort,” qui consiste 4 offrir au dieu de la 
mort une image du malade, ses vétements et de la nourriture, en 
lui demandant de Il’accepter 4 la place du malade (Lamaism, p. 
265 et 448; Das—Rockuu1, Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet 
134). Il s’agit toujours de remplacer le malade en payant une 
rancon. C’est pourquoi le STHP (§ #34, 2) n’écrit pas srog-slu 
“tromper la vie,” mais srog-blu “ racheter la vie” (= As, 


year,” Comper, The Devil Dance at Tachien-lu, Journal of the West China Border 
Research Society (désormais: JWCBRS 2.30). 
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animaux relachés, mongol: aburaqu amitan). La confusion est 
facile, puisque blu et slu se prononcent de la méme facon: lu. 
L’orthographe srog-slu “tromper la vie” au lieu de srog-blu 
“ racheter la vie ” semble avoir été adoptée par analogie avec hchi- 
slu “tromper la mort.” ** Le dictionnaire de Das (901b, 902a) 
écrit, lui aussi, srog-blu et note que ce terme est synonyme de 
blu-rin “ prix du rachat.” 


(4) gein-rjehi khrams-mdos. Le mdos est un instrument magique. 

Il se compose de deux branches formant une croix, lesquelles sont 
reliées par des fils colorés (Das Dict.). On les trouve aussi bien 
a l’ouest, dans le Ladakh (surtout pendant les fétes du nouvel an; 
ils y sont appelés dosmo [= mdos-mo], cf. A. H. Francxe, Kleine 
archaologische Beitrage einer Missionsreise nach Zangskar in 
Westtibet, ZDMG 60, 1906, p. 646; voir des photos in A. H. 
Francke, Tibetanische Hochzeitslieder) , que dans l’est, chez les 
Mosso et jusque chez les Kachin (Rock, op. cit. 91; les Mosso les 
appellent *na-*k’wua ou ‘na-’k’wai et les considérent comme des 
sieges pour dieux ou démons; dans le dernier cas, on les érige aux 
abords du village pour empécher les démons d’approcher). Les 
mdos portent le nom des dieux ou démons divers auxquels ils 
s’appliquent. En voici une liste alphabétique qui ne peut prétendre 
a étre complete: 


(1) dkar-po drug mdos (les six blancs; fiche No. 26) . 

(2) dkor mdos (richesses; fiche No. 8) . 

(3) skyel-bahi mdos (qui accompagne?, Das Dict. 677a) . 

(4) rgyal mdos (rois; fiches Nos. 8 et 26; Das Dict.; Lamaism 
462) . 

(5) sgrol-mahi yul mdos (combat [ou armée] de la Sgrol-ma 
[Tara] Das Dict.) . 

(6) bdud mdos (démon, probablement = hchi-bdag bdud: 
démon Maitre-de-la-Mort; fiche No. 25). 

(7) ma-mo mdos (démones ma-mo [matrka]; Lamaism 464; 


18a raison phonétique, facilitée de confusion entre slu et blu, ne doit cependant 
pas faire oublier qu’elle peut trés bien aller de paire avec une raison etymologique, les 
notions de “tromper” et de “racheter” pouvant étre associées dans l’esprit des 
Tibétains. La question mériterait une étude. Cf. la fiche No. 23, note 5. 
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aussi: “ bloody ma-mo mdos,” ibid. Cf. ma-mo byos 
mdos, fiche No. 23, dont le sens m’échappe) . 
(8) mo mdos (femelle; Toussarnt, Dict de Padma, 360, 21) . 
(9) pe-dkar gsai mdos (mdos secret de Pe-dkar; fiche No. 26) . 
(10) pho mdos (male; Toussaint, loc. cit.; les Tibétains sem- 
blent distinguer entre arbres males et femelles, pho-cii 
et mo-cii, cf. Bett, Grammar of Coll. Tib. 30) . 
(11) btsan mdos (démons btsan; Das Dict.; Lamaism 462, 464) . 
(12) gzah mdos (planétes; fiche No. 26). 
(13) gein-rjehi khrams mdos (mdos trompeur de g¢in-rje; fiche 
No. 6). 
(14) lha-mohi bskai mdos (mdos rempli de la déesse [dPal-ldan] 
Lha-mo?, Das Dict.) . 


Dans les fiches de divination, le rapport entre un mdos déter- 
miné et le démon ou dieu dont il porte le nom est plus ou moins 
apparent. Dans la fiche No. 8, ou il s’agit de brigands, les rites du 
Roi des Voleurs (rku-bahi rgyal-po) et du Maitre des Richesses 
(dkor-bdag) vont de paire avec la croix magique du Roi (rgyal 
mdos) et celle des Richesses (dkor mdos). La fiche No. 25 est 
consacrée au démon Maitre-de-la-Mort (hchi-bdag bdud); pour 
s’en délivrer, il faut employer la croix magique du Démon (bdud 
mdos). Le cas de la fiche No. 26 est plus complexe. Trois genres 
de démons peuvent étre cause de maladie, trois croix magiques 
servent 4 contre-balancer leur mauvaise influence. Aux démons 
gdon correspond la croix magique des Planétes (gzah mdos) , aux 
démons rgyal-po (rois) la croix magique du Roi (rgyal mdos) et 
aux démons dkor-bdag (seigneurs des richesses) la croix magique 
secréte de Pe-dkar (Pe-dkar gsai mdos). Pe-dkar s’appelle aussi 
dkor-bdag rgyal-po “ Roi des seigneurs des richesses.” C’est le 
dieu tutélaire des propriétés monastiques (Das Dict.). La croix 
magique correspond par conséquent strictement au démon qu’elle 
sert 4 dominer. C’est le cas aussi pour les démons rgyal-po (rois) .** 
Pour le troisiéme cas, le rapport est moins clair. Cependant, d’une 


1* Contre les maux de téte, les douleurs au foi et au cceur et les ulcéres, maux 
causés par les démons btsan ou rgyal-po, on se sert d’une croix magique de btsan ou 
de rgyal (btsan-mdos et rgyal-mdos, qui ressemblent au mat de “la porte de la terre ” 
(sa sgo), sauf pour la téte de bélier qui leur manque, Lamaism 462 et 484). 
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part, la maladie des planétes (gzah-nad) est l’apoplexie; d’autre 
part, les démons gdon causent la mort par apoplexie, épilepsie et 
crampes de machoires (SANDBERG, Handbook of Colloquial Tibetan 
205). Par ailleurs, les démons gzah (planétes) sont bariolés (khra- 
bo) et les démons gdon font I’arc-en-ciel (SANDBERG, loc. cit.; 
Lamaism 369). Le mdos a été considéré comme un bateau (Das 
Dict., mais dans son article A Brief Sketch of the Bon Religion, 
p. 3, il le définit comme “ necromantic offerings to spirits”) ou 
comme un siége (Rock, loc. cit.) pour lesquels les démons montre- 
raient une certaine prédilection. 

Le texte mosso traduit par Rock raconte comment Shi-lo, arrivé 
au sommet des cieux, change son corps en une pagode (*t‘a = 3) 
blanche* a savoir en un *na-*k‘wua. La croix magique représente 
par conséquent le dieu, le mort ou le sorcier au moment ou il est 
purifié. Quand elle sert 4 écarter les démons, on peut se demander 
si elle ne représente pas de la méme facon le démon a écarter dans 
un état particulier. 

Dans le nom de la croix magique du Dieu de la mort (g¢in-rjehi 
khrams mdos), le mot khrams (=khram) désigne une piéce de 
bois particuliére. Le khram-cii (bois khram) est “l’image d’un 
arbre attaché au mat qui sert dans le rite de la Cloture de la Porte 
de la Terre” (Lamaism 486, voir une reproduction). D’aprés le 
dictionnaire (Das 169a-b) , le terme complet est khram-khahi cif 
(bois khram-kha) . I] désigne un ustensile en forme de croix sur 
lequel des lignes sont gravées “representing the attributes of a 
god and containing squares with mystic figures in them which 
serve as a means to make attempts of witchcraft... .” Khram- 
kha (visage trompeur) tout seul désigne l’aspect bariolé des 
démons (lha-hdre> lhande) dans leur attitude “ furieuse ” (khro- 
bo) , et un dessin employé en sorcellerie et en nécromancie. D’autre 
part, khram-cii (bois khram) désigne aussi la croix de bois a la- 
quelle on attache un criminel pour le flageller. Ces faits de langage 
montrent que le principal élément constitutif de la croix magique 


15 On le voit ainsi représenté sur la planche 26, fig. 1. Le bas du corps est assis sur 
une chaise, le haut du corps, et plus particuliérement la téte, est transformée en croix 
magique. Deux mots accompagnent cette image: *ch‘ou-*chér, “ purified from impurety 
(by means of Amrita); Rock, op. cit., p. 107 et p. 91. 
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représente le démon dans son expression furieuse de criminel puni. 
L’expulsion ** du mal, quand il s’agit de démons, correspond a la 
purification, quand il s’agit de dieux ou de morts. Comme dans les 
rites qui servent a “ tromper la mort” (ou la vie) et a “ racheter 
la vie,” la croix magique “ qui trompe ” (ou: muni du bois trom- 
peur: khram-cii) est considérée comme une rancon (glud), une 
fois qu’elle a été jetée dans un ravin pour expulser le démon fixé 
sur elle (Das Dict., d’aprés SANDBERG). La croix magique mdos 
ne nous apparait pas comme un bateau ou un siége qui plait aux 
dieux ou démons. C’est d’abord un instrument sacrificiel qui sert 
a reconduire un dieu ou un démon en son lieu d’origine, 1a ow il 
est proprement lui-méme. Et ensuite, par un procédé d’identifi- 
cation, c’est le dieu ou le démon lui-méme dans un état particulier 


de pureté. 


(5) dgra-lha. Ce dieu protecteur est un des dieux personnels. II 
réside sur l’épaule droite, tandis que le pho-lha (le dieu des males) 
réside sur la gauche*’ (Lamaism 375; JAscHKE Dict. 599a). 
D’aprés WADDELL (op. cit.) , il ressemblerait au Kuan-ti chinois. 
Si, aujourd’hui, il semble étre le dieu tutélaire de droite de tout 
homme, son nom ferait plut6t penser & un dieu protecteur des 
guerriers. Dans la légende de Kesar, les armes merveilleuses du 
héros proviennent du dgra-lha (MS. Roerich, chp. Ljaii, copie, 
19: dgra-lhahi go-cha rnams ..., “les armes du dgra-lha.. .”). 
C’est lui qui protége le guerrier dans le combat (op. cit. 21: pho 
dpah-po hthab-pahi e hchi-med /lha dgra-lhas rai-srog kheb le 
yon /de ci yam hgyod-pa ga-nas dar/ “il est immortel, ce héros 
male qui combat! Sa vie sera couverte (protégée) par le dieu (qui 
soumet les) ennemis (dgra-lha); mais méme s’il meurt, d’ow lui 
viendraient des regrets! ”’) . 


*° Cette expulsion se fait par ailleurs en écartelant l’image du démon (chargée de 
toutes les impuretés!) & un carrefour (cf. le rite za-hdre kha-sgyur, fiche No. 17, et 
l’exécution du linga citée ci-dessus & propos du cerf). Il est curieux de remarquer que 
la croix de bois sur laquelle on fixe le démon pour I’expulser, s’appelle mdos (pron. dé), 
et que le carrefour s’appelle mdo (pron. do). 

*7Tl y a des cas ou cet ordre est interverti. Cf. Kesar, MS. Bac. 49: pho-lha gyas 
la dgra-lha gyon / “le dieu des males est 4 droite, le dieu (qui soumet les) ennemis 
est & gauche.” 
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(6) Klu-ca et Icags-ca. J’ignore ce que c’est. Un médicament 
appelé “chair de serpent” est mentionné dans le traité médical 
Rgyud-bshi 3, 105a, ligne 4, cité par M. Frtuiozat (Kumdaratantra, 
p. 140, n. 4). Pour lIcags-ca cf. leags-kya, nom d’une racine 
employée comme médicament contre la peste (Das Dict. 490b) ; 
-kya pourrait étre une altération de-ca, d’autant plus qu’une autre 
racine du méme genre est appelée stag-ca. 


7. Image: Femme nue jusqu’aux hanches. La main gauche, 
devant la poitrine, tient un enfant (? ou une statuette?) vétu de 
rouge. La main droite, étendue, tient un objet indiscernable. 


Texte: bdun-pa btsun-mo bu thogs la bab te/khyim-phya srid- 
phya bzai lui-pa skam-pohi nan du chu riied cif skam-po la lo-ma 
skyes /mi-rgyud°® kyi gdai ma gtor bas bzai / Dmug-thai-lhas 
bzun* Sdoi-grog-*dpal gyis mdse* dbai-than che /nam-phug* 
dpun* gyi bsdui */ srid-phya bu yon / mi hgah phel“ / srid-phya 
la gnod fian hdug pas grib la hdsem / mkhahgro’ grib-bsel* bya / 
rtogzun® dah nor-rgyun-ma hdon/lus-skyed bsrui-ba btag pas 
ci la btab (kya, intercalé) bzai fo// // 

°_brgyud; *=gzuis (cf. No. 1: lhas gzufis); *=stons-grogs (Das Dict. 588a: 
help, companion); * = mdsah, aimer; ‘ cf. No. 29: nam-phugs skyid-pahi mo yin. Le 
sens semble étre: “ finalement.” nam =temps, phugs = plus tard; cf. JAscuxe Dict. 
859b: phral dai phugs, presence and futurity (mais Das Dict. 738b simplement: nam- 
phugs = time). La traduction “finalement, plus tard” est justifiée par ce passage du 
MS. Roerich, chp. Ljaii, copie, 41: mthu yod yin na de-rii chas / nam-phug sgugs pas 
ci la phan / “si tu possédes des pouvoirs magiques, agis maintenant (de-rii)! Si tu 
attends plus tard (nam-phug!), cela ne servirait 4 rien.” Et p. 50: nam-phug s’oppose 
a da-rui (maintenant): da-ruf ... na, nam-phug... fies yin/ “si maintenant..., 
il y aura plus tard .. .”; *=spun?; °=bsdon (future de sdofi-ba)?; “cf. Bird 
Divination 12: rgyud-pa hphel-bar hgyur ro, “there will be numerous offspring ”; 
7 —mkhah-hgro; ° = grib-sel (Das Dict.); °® = rtog-gzuiis. 
Traduction: Vous tombez sur la Reine-qui-porte-l’enfant. Pro- 
nostics relatifs 4 la maison et a la naissance: bons. Dans une 
vallée aride on trouve de l’eau; 4 un arbre desséché poussent des 
feuilles.. (Le présage) est bon, puisque l’assurance d’une postérité 
n’est pas perdue. Soutenu par Dmug-thaii-lha et aimé par Sdoi- 
grog-dpal (Bonheur de l’Amitié), vous aurez la bonne fortune. 
Finalement, fréres et sceurs (?) s’associeront (?). Pronostics relatifs 
ala naissance: (vous) aurez un enfant. (La famille) augmentera. 
Comme il est possible que quelque chose nuise aux pronostics 
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relatifs 4 la naissance, abstenez-vous de souillures. Accomplissez 
(le rite de) l’Expulsion de la Souillure par la Dakini. Récitez le 
Moyen d’Obtenir la Réflexion (Rtog-gzuiis) * et la Continuité des 
Richesses (Nor-rgyun-ma) .° Portez une amulette pour la crois- 
sance du corps. Alors, quoi que vous fassiez, (le présage) sera 
bon. 


Notes: (1) Le contexte montre que la métaphore de la vallée 
aride et de l’arbre desséché indique la stérilité. Le pronostic de la 
naissance d’une postérité correspond au cours d’eau trouvé dans 
la vallée aride et aux feuilles qui repoussent 4 un arbre mort. Cf. 
l’expression ba skam, “ vache stérile, ou bien qui n’a pas encore 
engendré” (Desc. Dict. 657a; litt.= vache séche). La méme 
métaphore se retrouve sur la fiche de divination No. 2, traduite 
par Wappett (Lamaism 468: the turquoise spring: the dried 
valley will yield springs, and plants will become verdant, and 
timely rain will fall). La métaphore de la sécheresse s’applique 
aussi 4 l’absence de bonheur ou de chance en général. Cf. l’expres- 
sion bsod-bde skam-po “chance seche” qui désigne quelqu’un 
qui n’en a pas du tout (Brxx, People of Tibet 91), et ce passage 
des “ Ladakhi Songs” édités par Francxe (1899, No. V, 5, 6): 
skam cif lo hdabs rgyas son / thugs kyi rgya-mthso legs byui / 
“ green leaves came out of the dry wood. Something good has 
happened on the ocean of souls.” 


(2) rtog-gzuhs est peut-étre une faute pour rtog-gsuiis, abbré- 
viation de rtog-pa las gsufis-pahi. ... Cette expression fait partie 
de toute une série de livres contenus dans le Tanjur (section 
rgyud; cf. Catalogue Corpier-Latou, p. 85). Les titres corre- 
spondants sont en chinois i-kuei so-shuo M#fst et en sanscrit 
kalpotka (Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, 
Sendai 1934). 


(3) Nor-rgyun-ma, c’est Vasudhara, épouse d’Indra. Elle accorde 
des richesses. C’est aussi la terre (Das Dict. '745a, = Vasundhara, 
nor-hdsin-ma; GRUNWEDEL, Myth. d. Buddh. 243). Ici, il s’agit 
d’un livre. Le titre complet est Nor gyi rgyun ¢es-bya-bahi gzuiis 
(= Vasudharanama-dharani; Latovu, Catalogue des Mdo-man 35, 
No. 85). Il y a un rapport entre la lecture de ce livre et la méta- 
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phore initiale de la fiche. Skam-pa, la séche, est une épithéte de 
la terre (Desc. Dict. 46a). Nor-rgyun-ma est la déesse de la terre. 


8. Image: Un singe sur un arbre. Un autre est debout par terre. 


Texte: brgyad-pa sprehu la bab te/sprehu hdsaiis* kyan hdud- 
pa’ grol mi ¢ges/phu ru phyin kha-smras dai phrad/hdah™ ru 
phyin jag-pa dai phrad / dgra-phya la dgra fio yod pas fan dgra 
zlog mnan-par bya/dkar gyi sho*® la ku*/skyur gyi beus® la 
hthuii / mihi sfifi-rtsa dkrug/phyug kyi rva-ba dkrug/hphral 
gyi srid la rku-bahi rgyal-po dai dkor-bdag spre-hdod bya / byes 
su phyin hthab-rtsod dai dmar* dmar-fio’ yoiis™ mi-kha sdai / 
rgyal-mdos dkor-mdos bya/ mi-kha kha-hchii* bsrui-ba btags / 
me-kha ® skyes-hdeb *° bya / gtsug-tor “ gsuii-sgrog bya / ci la btab 
kyai fanno// = // 

+ — mdsajis; ** = mdah; ? cf. dud-hgro “ (ceux 4 la) démarche inclinée ” = animaux; * lait 
caillé, boisson faite de lait fermenté,= chin. lo (ff); * = bku = to make an extract of a 
drug by drawing out the juice (JAscHKE), cf. bku-ba “ élixir” (Das) et khu “suc”; 
5 passé de hchu-ba “ puiser ”; ° un dmar est de trop; 7 = mar-iio; ™ = yon; ° = kha-chiiis, 
Das Dict.: the taming or appeasing of wild beasts etc. by witchcraft; ° = mi-kha; 
10 _ skyas-hdebs (cf. fiche No. 14); ** = gtsug-gtor. 

Traduction: Vous tombez sur Les Singes. Les singes méme sages 
ne savent pas se libérer de leur (démarche) courbée. Arrivé dans le 
haut d’une vallée, vous rencontrerez des paroles médisantes. Arrivé 
dans le bas d’une vallée, vous rencontrerez des brigands. Pronostics 
relatifs aux ennemis: comme il y aura sans doute des ennemis, 
éloignez et domptez les méchants adversaires. Faites cailler le lait 
et égouttez-le! Puisez en l’acide (petit-lait) et buvez-le. L’aorte 
des hommes est agitée. Les cornes du bétail sont agitées.* Dans 
la vie de tous les jours: accomplissez (les rites) “ Roi des Voleurs,” 
“Maitre des Richesses” et “‘ Désirs de Singes.” Quand vous 
sortez: des querelles, et pendant la lune décroissante, les propos 
des gens vous seront hostiles. Faites une croix magique du Roi et 
une croix magique de Richesse! Portez une amulette qui apaise les 
médisances! Accomplissez (le rite de) la Lecture du Gtsug-gtor! 
(Présage) mauvais quoi que vous puissiez entreprendre. 

Notes: (1) Le parallélisme rigoureux des deux phrases appelle un 
rapprochement. L’aorte des hommes correspond aux cornes du 
bétail. Un trouble vital se manifeste par l’agitation de ces organes. 
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La vie réside plus particuliérement en eux. Le fait est illustré par 
le rapprochement de deux versions d’un méme détail de la légende 
de Kesar. Pour exterminer le démon du Nord (klu-btsan, Lutzen 
de Davip-NEEL), Kesar doit d’abord lui 6ter l’une aprés |’autre 
ses neuf vies (version de Sheh, Ladakh; Francxe, Wintermythus 
der Kesarsage [Mém. de la Soc. Finno-Ougr. 15.2], 3, 20-25). La 
version de Jerkundo (Khams, Est du Tibet) , rapportée par Tare. 
(Meine Tibetreise 2.158/159) décrit le démon du Nord comme un 
monstre 4 neuf cornes, neuf yeux et neuf longs bras. Kesar abat 
les neuf cornes du monstre, et non ses neuf vies. 

Les veines agitées sont signe de peur. Pendant |’échange habi- 
tuel de hableries entre guerriers, un guerrier de Ljai défie un 
guerrier de gLii en ces termes: fa las lhag-pa gcig kyai med / 
kho-re gLii-phrug gser-po gyab / mi ma hdris mig-dmar hkhrug le 
khyod/iio ma ¢es yid-rtsa hkhrug mi khyod /“ personne n’est 
supérieur 4 moi! Je provoque par des signes cet enfant de gLii, 
couleur d’or; comme tu ne me connais pas, tes yeux rouges sont 
troublés; ne me connaissant pas, ta veine d’esprit est troublée.” 
(MS. Roerich, chp. Ljai, copie, 3). Le yid-rtsa (veine d’esprit) 
de ce passage correspond au sfiiii-rtsa (veine de coeur) de notre 
texte. 


9. Image: Vache grise enchainée a un arbre. 


Texte: dgu-pa hdod-hjohi ba la bab te/phyug dan gshon-nu 
hgah-shig hphel /zas nor lyods* che-ba hon/ gafi-yod mi la mi 
ston / jo-bo mi la mi shu / su la haf re? mi dgos/ grogs sa na grogs 
che/mi khyod la nor spugs* btags* can yod na lhahi brten 
grtsugs®/me°* na yois’ bas ma-rlag-pa *gyis gyaii-rlan-*pa rai- 
gi bzan no // // 

? abbréviation de lofis-spyod; *vulgaire pour re-ba, confiance (Desa.); * =spug, 
cf. la définition du dictionnaire tibétain-mongol mii gi rgya-mtsho, partie 2, p. 127b: 
spug sogs rin-chen hdod na sdus, et mongol: sbuk tarigiitin ardiini-yi duralabasu qoriya- 
“tout ce qui est spug, ce sont les trésors qu’on accumule par avarice (litt. désir)”; ce 
sens doit étre dérivé de sbugs “cave,” Das Dict. 937a: sbug tu nor sba-ba, to hide 
treasures in a recess; cf. aussi phug: la chambre intérieure, la plus retirée de la maison, 
ou l’on garde les trésors (voir plus loin, fiche No. 23); ‘* =btogs, passé de hthogs, 
assemblé; ° = lhahi rten btsugs (cf. No. 10: gtsug); ° = med (par opposition 4 yod na), 
7 yon (cf. No. 10: ... byuii na, ma byuf na yon bas); *riag: perdre, dissiper, nor 
tlag byed: perdre ses richesses; ° = gyaii-len. 


8 
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Traduction: Vous tombez sur La Vache qu’on trait 4 volonté. 
Le bétail et les enfants accroissent. Vous jouirez de grandes 
richesses en nourriture et en argent. Vous ne les montrerez pas 
a tous les hommes. Vous n’aurez rien & demander aux seigneurs. 
Il ne faut avoir confiance en personne. Quant aux amis, vous en 
aurez. Si vous avez des trésors accumulés en cachette, érigez l’image 
d’un dieu! Si vous n’en avez pas, cela viendra. Accomplissez (le 
rite qui empéche) La Dissipation (des richesses). Soyez votre 
propre officiant pour (le rite de) la Prise du Bonheur? (Présage) 
bon. 


Notes: (1) hdod-johi ba: kamadhenu, “ the wish-granting cow.” 
Dans la cosmologie bouddhique, elle est placée a l’ouest de la 
montagne centrale (Ri-rab, Sumeru) ; Lamaism 81. 


(2) La traduction de cette phrase est douteuse. 


10. Image: Homme assis en méditation. Robe rouge. Barbe et 
moustache. Auréole verte. 


Texte: beu-pa gru (b, intercalé au crayon, invisible sur la photo) - 
thog* la bab te/mi khyod blo sna-maii? blo ¢o rgod / bsam-pa 
mai yah grub-pa fun /hgro hdug maf la hpho-skyas la dgah / 
mig maii gis Itas*/kha maf gis brjod/fiin phyed la soi na mi 
zin*/nam phyed son rui mal mal* ma gros*/siar yul hpho- 
skyas byuf na des thub/ma byufi na yon bas/yul-kha giiis hdsin 
na thub tsam mo/rim-hgro’ btsug-tor® (intercalé de méme 
main) hdon/sgo stef rigs-gsum (écrit gsi) mgon-po gtsug®/ 
thehu-rai hgrofi-pohi zlog-thab*® bya/mo fan no// = // 

1 _ grub-thob; *cf. STHP [see ftn. 5] qui traduit blo-mafi par kuai-wu (}€%) 
“un dréle, homme extravagant”; * =bltas; ‘cf. sems mi zin: esprit non formé, non 
mir (Desc. Dict. 868b); zin = grub-pa, formé, accompli, chinois wan-ch‘éng ( aia 
Hsin-pien Tsang-Han hsiao tz‘ii-tien Sap RE, édité au Ch‘ing-hai, 1932); 
Sun mal est de trop; *=hgros; *=rim-gro; * = gtsug-gtor; °cf. fiche No. 9: grtsugs 
= btsugs; 7° = thabs. 


Traduction: Vous tombez sur |’Ennemi Magicien. Vous avez 
esprit instable et enclin au jeu (?). Vous avez beaucoup d’idées, 
mais vous en réalisez peu. Vous aimez 4 étre en mouvement et a 
changer de place. Vous avez regardé avec beaucoup d’yeux et 
parlé avec beaucoup de bouches. Arrivé au milieu du jour, vous 
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n’avez pas encore formé (de projets). Méme au milieu de la nuit 
vous n’étes pas encore allé vous coucher. Si vous avez quitté 
votre ancien pays, celui-ci gardera une emprise (sur vous) . Sinon, 
cela arrivera (encore). Si vous avez des attaches dans les deux 
pays, les influences s’équilibreront 4 peu prés. Comme cérémonie, 
récitez le gTsug-gtor! Fixez sur la porte les Trois Protecteurs! * 
Employez le moyen de détourner les thehu-raii? et les hgroi-po.* 
Présage mauvais. 


Notes: (1) Rigs-gsum mgon-po. Ce sont les trois protecteurs de 
la religion (1) Spyan-ras-gzigs (Avalokitecvara) , incarné dans le 
Dalailama de Lhassa, (2) hJam-dpal-byafis (Manjucri) , incarné 
dans l’empereur de la Chine, et (3) Phyag-na-rdo-rje (Vajrapani) , 
incarné dans le Panchenlama de Tashilunpo. 


(2) Démons mal définis par les dictionnaires. Dans le Padma 
Than-yig (trad. Toussaint, Dict de Padma 246 et chant 36, note 
3), les thehu-rai comprennent entre autres “ceux 4 un cil” 
(mig-gcig-pa; Toussaint traduit “cyclope”). Ils font parfois 
mal aux enfants (op. cit. 402). On en distingue trois sortes: les 
blancs, les noirs et les bariolés (thehu-rai dkar nag khra gsum; 
MS. Roerich, 2e partie, copie, 22a). Dans un passage de la légende 
de Kesar, les thehu-ran désignent aussi des lamas-sorciers Bon-po 
(MS. Roerich, chp. Ljai, copie, 50/51: the-rai gi bla-ma des lha 
btsan klu gsum la bsajis gsol kha / “les lamas the-rai offrent une 
purification aux esprits d’en haut, du milieu et du bas,” et: fan- 
shags thehu-rai hkhor-bahi rten/mi-bon bla-ma mthu la mkhas/ 
“se basant sur le cercle des thehu-ran aux mauvaises incantations 
les lama Bon sont experts en magie ”). Ici, comme dans d’autres 
cas, on notera que la notion du démon est inséparable de celle du 
sorcier. 


(3) Je prends hgroi-po pour une autre sorte de démons, bien 
qu’elle ne soit pas attestée dans les dictionnaires (ceux-ci ne con- 
naissent que hgrof-bar: mourrir et hgron-ba: vulve). On pour- 
rait encore penser 4 une faute pour hgoii-po, mauvais esprits 
connus par les dictionnaires et qui inspirent les passions sexuelles, 
la jalousie, la lacheté et l’avarice (SANDBERG, Handbook, p. 205; 
Jaiscuxe Dict.; cf. STHP [see ftn. 5] chiian 19: = ch‘ou kuei BRR 
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“démons dégoutants ”). Ces hgofi-po sont en effet associés aux 
thehu-ran (cf. MS. Roerich, 2e partie, copie, 20b: thehu-rai hgon- 
po ma gdon gyis, “ que les thehu-rafi et (?) les hgoi-po ne soient 
pas démoniaques!”’) . 


11. Image: Homme debout. Robe rouge. Barbe et moustache. 
Main gauche appuyée sur la hanche, main droite tenant un arc. 


Texte: beu-geig (écrit beuig) skyes-pa gshu-hgeis la bab te/dgra 
thul giian skyon / pha-ma drag-pohi rgyud-pa yin pas / mi khyod 
dgras mi tshugs/rai nor dgra la mi cor/ mi nor dban du hdus 
la khas*/dpuii gi ra-ba hdsin pha-tshan ma-tshan sa nas hdres 
gnod /pas hgrul hdsem/rab-chad* dai yug-sahi khyim du mi 
hgro/zas mi za/dan-po dbul kya rjes-su (écrit rjesu) dar shin 
rgyas kha drag hdul/ mo cin-tu bzai fio // // 
1 _ mkhas; ? = rabs-chad. 

Traduction: Vous tombez sur l7Homme qui bande son are. 
Domptez les ennemis! Protégez-vous des démons hostiles! Comme 
vos pére et mére sont de famille noble, les ennemis ne vous feront 
pas de mal. Vos propres richesses ne seront pas livrées a vos 
ennemis. Vous étes capable de régner sur les richesses des autres. 
Vous tenez une multitude dans vos murs, mais comme vous étes 
menacé par les démons venant de la terre de vos descendants du 
coté paternel et du coté maternel, évitez de voyager! N’allez pas 
dans la maison de quelqu’un qui est sans enfant ou de quelqu’un 
qui est dans |’état de deuil!’ Ne mangez pas de (sa) nourriture! ? 
Méme si vous étes d’abord pauvre, plus tard vous développerez 
et augmenterez (vos richesses) et vous dompterez les puissants. 
Présage trés bon.* 


Notes: (1) Yug-sa, d’aprés JAscuxe (Dict.), particuliérement le 
deuil pour un époux ou une épouse. Le manque de postérité et la 
mort de l’un des époux sont du méme ordre. Dans les deux cas, 
il y a impureté. L’avortement (impureté de l’embryon mort) est 
compris dans les trois cas de stérilité connus par les Tibétains. 
Ce sont: 1) rabs-chad dkar-po “ stérilité blanche,” dans le cas ott 
le mort-né est un fils, 2) rabs-chad khra-bo (?=rab cha tavo, 
“ partly barren ”) “ stérilité bariolée ” (khra-bo est constamment 
employé comme moyen terme entre dkar-po, blanc, et nag-po, 
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noir), dans le cas ou le mort-né est une fille, et 3) rabs-chad 
nag-po “ stérilité noire,” dans le cas ot aucun enfant n’est né. 
Les corps de ces mort-nés sont considérés comme aussi impurs 
que ceux des lépreux. IIs doivent étre rejetés au loin, derriére 
neuf montagnes (c. a. d. a l’endroit des démons) ou bien jetés 
dans la riviére, enveloppés dans une peau de cheval ou de beeuf 


(Das, Journey to Lhassa and Central Tibet 255-256) . 


(2) La participation 4 la nourriture implique une contagion. Cf. 
la fiche No. 14. 


(3) On notera que méme un trés bon présage ne met pas & |’abri 
de certains dangers et exige des précautions. De méme, un pré- 
sage mauvais n’exclut pas la possibilité d’éviter le danger, 4 con- 
dition d’accomplir les rites nécessaires. 


12. Image: Démone, les deux seins et le sexe trés marqués. 

Corps couvert de taches rouges. Elle se tient debout, les deux 
jambes écartées. Ses deux mains tiennent les pieds d’un cadavre 
blanc, tandis que ses pieds en écrasent les mains. 
Texte: bcu-giis (écrit beuis)-pa srin-po’ ro-zan la bab te/mi 
ro byes su (écrit byesu) yai pha-mahi dur na bde/ dur-sri dai 
ci-sri lai khai-khyim du dur iio yod pas / mi la dar-gus? che / nor 
la gan-ston * che / byis-pa la gai-ston dai na ¢i byun dog* hdug 
pas dur-lha gsol/dri-bo dri-mo kha-hchin*® bsrui-ba btag ci la 
btab kyai fan no// ss // 


?on attendrait srin-mo “démone” au lieu de srin-po “démon,” puisque |’image 
montre une femme; “les dictionnaires ne connaissent pas l’expression. D’aprés le 
dictionnaire de Das (223b), gus est une variante de gud ou rgud. L’expression dar- 
rgud (croissance et déclin) est attestée (Dict de Padma 156-6, nom d’un tantra 155-12: 
dar-rgud hphrul gyi me-loh. MS. Roerich, chp. Ljaii, copie, 77: sde gyas chags gLii-pa 
yar la dar/gyon chags Sa-tham mar la rgud /dar-rgud giiis kyi sa-mtshams su / 
mtho-ya dmah-mos mi hkhyog-par / “4 droite, les troupes de gLifi croissent vers le 
haut; & gauche, les troupes de Sa-tham déclinent vers le bas. A la limite de la croissance 
et du déclin, les supérieurs ne seront pas courbés par les inférieurs”). Dar-gud (ou 
gus) se présente dans le texte de la fiche comme un substantif abstrait, composé de 
deux éléments opposés,*® comme che-chui “ grandeur” (litt. grand-petit). L’idée de 


18 Les éléments, décomposés, s’appliquent 4 la prospérité ou au déclin du bétail. Cf. 
MS. Roerich, 3e partie, copie, 69b: mila nad med tshe yaii rifis / phyugs la god (= gud) 
med phel shifi dar / “ que les hommes soient exempts de maladies et que leur vie soit 
longue! Que le bétail soit sans déclin (gud), qu’il se multiplie et se développe (dar) .” 
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déclin doit prévaloir puisqu’il s’agit de quelque chose de mauvais. * comme dar-gus, 
ce terme n’est pas attesté. Lui aussi se compose de deux éléments opposés: plein-vide 
(STHP chiian 25, contient un paragraphe ‘appelé gaii-stoi gi skor, #e i FE ) « Dans 
les fiches de divination (Nos. 12 et 13), gaii-stoi s’applique au bétail. Ce terme doit, 
comme dar-gus, désigner un déclin. Tout en se distinguant de la maladie (na), c’est 
un malheur qui cause la mort; * = dogs; ° = chiiis. 

Traduction: Vous tombez sur la Démone Mangeuse de Cadavres. 
Un cadavre humain est (plus) heureux dans le charnier* de ses 
peére et mére qu’a l’étranger. Les démons? des charniers (dur-sri) 
et les démons? des morts (ci-sri) se lévent. Dans la maison, c’est 
laspect d’un charnier. Les hommes auront dar-gus. Le bétail 
aura gaii-stoh. Si un enfant est mort de gaii-stonm ou de maladie 
et que vous avez peur, priez les dieux des charniers! Portez une 
amulette qui apaise les sorciers et les sorciéres!* (Présage) mau- 
vais quoi que vous puissiez entreprendre. 


Notes: (1) dur. Comme les cadavres sont abandonnés sur un 
territoire inculte et donnés aux vautours ou aux chiens (cf. 
JAscHKE Dict. 253b), il est impossible de traduire dur par 
“ cimetiére.’” GRUNWEDEL (trad. Taranatha’s Edelsteinmine, 
Petrograd 1914) traduit par “ Leichenacker” (charnier), tra- 
duction que j’adopte ici. L’idée qu’il est préférable de mourir en 
son propre pays, se trouve confirmée dans un passage de la légende 
de Kesar (MS. Roerich, 3e partie, copie, 56b): aprés la conquéte 
de Hor, les femmes de Hor refusent d’aller 4 gLin. Hor-mo mi- 
hgro bden bden yin/¢i yan dur-sa raii-yul yin/“c’est bien vrai 
que les femmes de Hor n’iront pas (a gLin) ; méme si elles doivent 
mourrir, leur charnier se trouvera dans leur propre pays.” 


(2) Les sri dévorent spécialement les enfants (Das Dict.; Sanp- 
BERG, Handbook 206). Ils causent une mort prématurée (Desc. 
Dict.) . Aussi srihu signifie-t-il “a woman whose child dies after 
birth ” (Das Dict.) et srihu srid (la vie de srihu): “ abortivus ” 
(Desa. Dict.). La définition du dictionnaire de Das n’est sans 
doute pas tout a fait exacte, puisque la désinence hu (=bu) 
désigne les petits des animaux ou des diminutifs (rta: cheval, 
rtehu: poulain; sta: hache, stehu: petite hache). Srihu est par 
conséquent un petit sri et désignerait alors plutét le mort-né lui- 
méme que la femme qui |’a mis au monde. Comme srihu a le 
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méme rapport étymologique avec sri que rtehu (poulain) avec 
rta (cheval), on pourrait dire que les sri ont pour rejetons des 
avortons. Ils sont cause d’impuretés. On comprend alors certaines 
autres définitions données par les dictionnaires, 4 savoir: 1) les 
sri prennent possession du foyer lorsqu’il a été souillé par le lait 
débordant en bouillant (Sanpsrrg, loc. cit.); 2) dans une termi- 
nologie mystique, sri s’emploie pour khrag “ sang” (Das Dict.), 
et 3) l’équivalent mongol de sri est bug ou boq (l’orthographe ne 
permet pas de distinguer entre les voyelles u et 0). Les diction- 
naires connaissent aussi bien buq que boq; dans les deux cas, 
Péquivalent tibétain est sri. Mais, tandis que la définition de buq 
est tout simplement “ démon, vampire,” celle de boq est: “ excré- 
ments, ordures” (KOWALEWSKI, 1210a) .”° 

La définition chinoise des sri est han-pa % “ démons de la 
secheresse ” (STHP loc. cit.).. La Han-pa est une femme chauve, 
toute nue, haute de deux 4 trois pieds, dont les yeux sont au 
sommet de la téte. Son nom (S&B) désigne un animal, classé sous 
la rubrique des rats, qui meurt si l’on le jette dans les. cabinets 
(GraneEt, Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne 315-817). On 
a vu plus haut le rapport entre la sécheresse et la stérilité. La 
fausse couche est, d’aprés les Tibétains, un cas de stérilité. Les 
sri sont en rapport avec les mort-nés et les excréments, choses qui 
se jettent dans les cabinets. La Han-pa, identifiée aux sri, meurt 
dans le méme endroit. On voit que les définitions du STHP ne 
sont pas arbitraires. Tous les renseignements de sources diverses 
se raménent a un méme ensemble cohérent de notions concernant 
le caractére démoniaque des impuretés rejetées par les ouvertures 
basses. 

Dans les fiches de divination, on rencontre plusieurs genres de 


2°Cf. STHP chiian 19, et le dictionnaire tibétain-mongol Min gi rgya-mtsho, de 
Kun-dgah rgya-mtsho, éd. Pékin 1718, chiian 2, 150a: sri sogs gdon-bgegs khyod kyis 
sol = mongol: buq (ou boq?) tarigiidin ada-totqar-i ¢i-bir arilya, “que les obstacles 
démoniaques des sri soient dissipés par toi (ou bien: que tous les obstacles démoniaques 
des impuretés soient nettoyés par toi)! ”; et: srir gyur sems-can gaii-yin thul = mongol: 
buq (ou boq?) bar boluYsan amitan ali miin i nomuYutqa, “ domptez tous les étres 
(surtout animaux) qui sont devenus des sri (ou bien: “qui sont devenus des ordures, 


impurs”?). Cf. Das Dict.,-sub verbo sri: “sri has been described in Rtsii (= rtsis- 
gshi phyogs bsgrigs) as gcan-gzan shig, a kind of animal.” 
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sri. Ce sont les dur-sri, les ¢i-sri, les dam-sri et les phuf-sri. Les 
dur-sri sont affectés aux charniers. Leur action caractéristique est 
de “se dresser” (lai; Das Dict.: a devil rises from below). La 
fiche No. 32, consacrée aux ro-lai (cadavres dressés), nous les 
décrit comme des dur-sri qui se dressent. Les ci-sri (sri des morts) 
sont apparentés aux dur-sri. Dans dam-sri, dam signifie “obstacle.” 
Aussi, la fiche No. 23, consacrée 4 la démone qui met obstacle a la 
croissance, recommande-t-elle de se débarrasser des dam-sri (dam- 
sri las sgrol; je ne sais pas pour quelle raison M. Toussaint traduit 
dam-sri par “ gnomes de la peste,” cf. Dict de Padma 139 = index, 
sub dam-sri). Quant a phui, il s’agit sans doute du tertre funé- 
raire (dur-phuf =tumulus), car les phuf-sri ont la méme carac- 
téristique que les dur-sri: celle de se dresser (cf. MS. Roerich, 2e 
partie, copie, 20a: phui-sri yin pas lais io hdug/“ comme il 
s’agit d’un phui-sri, c’est l’aspect de quelqu’un qui se dresse.” 
Cette phrase illustre précisément, comme dans nos fiches, un pré- 
sage mauvais: mo hdi las ian-pa hbab ma-myon /“ jamais je ne 
suis tombé sur un présage plus mauvais”’) . 


(3) S’il faut se garder contre les sorciers et les sorciéres, c’est que 
les lieux préférés de leurs agissements sont précisément les char- 
niers. De nombreux exemples illustrent ce fait (voir surtout in 
Taranatha et Dict de Padma; cf. aussi Davip-NEEL, Guesar de 
Ling 104: “les 108 cimetiéres sont des lieux de sorcellerie.” 108 
est un chiffre consacré dans le bouddhisme pour indiquer un en- 
semble complet). Les ouvrages Bon-po connaissent huit sortes 
de “ cimetiéres ” (Das, Brief Sketch of the Bon Religion 9). Mais 
il y a également huit “ cimetiéres” célébres dans le Mahayana 
(Das Dict. 630b; saepe in MS. Roerich). Notons encore le 
caractére identique des démons et des sorciers. Le titre de la fiche 
nous avertit qu’il s’agit d’une démone mangeuse de cadavres, mais 
le texte recommande de se munir d’une amulette qui arréte les 
sorciers (qui, eux aussi, mangent des cadavres). Le sorcier se 
distingue bien peu du démon qu’il évoque. 


13. Image: Un dordje d’or. 


Texte: beu-gsum-pa rdo-rje rgya-gram la bab te/tshe-srog brag 
las sra/ blo ri-rab las rtan* / shags rgyud dam de min nam (écrit 
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na) yon-tan yon/siiar nor-can med na da nor-bu phyug? phyugs-° 
por yon/snhar phyug-po yod na da gai-toi‘ mi yon/yul gan du 
sdod kyan dgra dai bar-chad mi yon/mo ¢in-tu bzai no// // 


4 


*=brtan; *=phyugs; *=phyug; ‘ = gaii-stoi, cf. fiche No. 12. 


Traduction: Vous tombez sur la Croix de Dordjes. Votre vie est 
plus stable qu’un rocher, votre ame plus solide que le Ri-rab. Que 
vous ayez des dispositions de magicien ou non, vous aurez des 
pouvoirs. Si vous n’étiez pas riche jusqu’ici, maintenant vous 
deviendrez riche en pierres précieuses et en bétail. Si vous |’étiez 
(déja), maintenant il n’y aura pas de diminution (?gai-ston) . 
Dans quelque endroit que vous habitiez, vous n’aurez ni ennemis 
ni accidents. Présages trés bon. 


Note: Le rdo-rje est le symbole de la fermeté et de l’indestructibi- 
lité. Ce sont les magiciens qui acquiérent un corps de diamant 
(vajra, rdo-rje) , un corps immortel (beaucoup d’exemples in Tara- 
natha). La premiére métaphore de la fiche nous est déja connue 
par la fiche No. 2. Sur celle-ci, l'image montre un soleil 4 gauche 
et une lune 4 droite du bouddha. D’autre part, c’est précisément 
la montagne centrale du monde (Ri-rab, évoquée dans la fiche 
présente) qui est toujours représentée ayant soleil et lune 4 ses 
cotés. Le corps du saint est identique 4 la montagne centrale. 
Leur longévité est égale. 


14. Image: Un perroquet sur une fleur. 


Texte: bcu-bshi-pa smras-khan’ ne-tso la bab te/mi khyod 
hdsaiis? la beol chu-ba* gcig hdug/ gtor bslagdaii * kha smras kyi 
ho / grogs kyi gyod **/ hgon-pohi gnod /blo btad *” pas sfiifi rku- 
ba yin / mi hdre-can ma sdom / kha hjam (écrit hja) la rtifi rtsub- 
pa yin / dgra blo-bur-du yois* bzah-mi bya-bral gyi no / fie bya® 
blo-bu-du’ yois* / mi zas zab * / mi-kha skyas-hdebs bya/mo nan 
pas rim-gro ci mthun gyi-dan®// = // 

1_mkhan; *=mdsai; *=hchus-pa?; ‘le point intersyllabique manque. II faut 
lire bsla (=sla: facile) gdai ((bouche) ouverte, baillante); **=hgyod; *” = gtad; 
5_yon; °=fie-ba? M. Bacor me propose fie-bya: soi-disant parents; * = bur-du; 
® — gzabs (Desa. Dict. connait la variante zabs; le préfixe est muet; cf. fiches Nos. 18, 
28); ° =gyis-dai (impératif de bgyid-pa). 


Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Perroquet* qui sait parler. Vous 
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avez été proclamé un homme sage, (mais?) vous étes quelqu’un a 
(la bouche) tordue (??). C’est l’aspect de parler bouche ouverte 
toute préte 4 répandre (des paroles?) . Procés d’amis. Dommages * 
causés par les mauvais esprits (hgo-po).? Ayant eu confiance, 
votre coeur est volé. Ne vous engagez pas avec des hommes possé- 
dés d’un démon. A des paroles polies suivront des paroles im- 
polies. Des ennemis viendront tout 4 coup. L’époux et l’épouse 
auront l’air d’étre sans occupation. Des (soi-disant?) parents 
viendront brusquement.* Prenez garde a la nourriture des autres! 
Accomplissez (le rite) qui fait changer de place les médisances! ° 
Comme le présage est mauvais, faites une cérémonie appropriée! 
Notes: (1) Dans la liste de vingt-et-une fiches de divination 
publiée par WappELL, le No. 5 s’appelle Turquoise Parrot (La- 
maism 468) . 


(2) La définition du dictionnaire de Das (“ demons which bring 
disease on men and cattle”) est bien vague puisque tous les dé- 
mons en font autant. Sanpperc (Handbook 205) les définit 
comme “ inspiring jealousy, desire for money, cowardice, licenti- 
ousness.” Ceci nous rapproche de la traduction chinoise du STHP: 
démons répugnants [see under No. 10]. Les hgofi-po sont neuf 
fréres (spun dgu). Ils ont des femelles et des enfants (hgoi-mo, 
hgon-phrug, Desc. Dict. et JAscuxe Dict.). Ces démons ne se 
distinguent point, par leur nom, des sorciers. En effet, hgon-po 
signifie “ sorcier” (hgon-mo: sorciére). Le substantif est dérivé 
du verbe hgoii-ba “ fasciner, enchanter, ensorceler, envouter.” 


(3) gnod “ nuire, causer des dommages.” La définition tibétaine 
notée dans le dictionnaire de Das est significative: gnod, ce sont 
des dieux, des démons ou des hommes qui font le mal incurable 
(mi-phan-par tshur fan-pa byed-pahi lha hdre mi sogs). Cf. la 
fiche No. 17 ot gnod figure dans une énumération de démons: 
bdud, gnod et btsan. Dans un autre exemple donné par Das, 
gnod-pa désigne des démons (gnod entre aussi dans plusieurs noms 
de démons). La premiére définition nous montre gnod, non pas 
comme le mal en soi (notion abstraite), mais comme des per- 
sonnes qui le font. Parmi ces personnes, les démons ne sont qu’un 
élément d’une classification tripartite trés courante, dans laquelle 
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figurent aussi bien les hommes (et par excellence les sorciers) que 
les dieux. 


(4) Le passage est difficile 4 traduire. Le sens semble étre: des 
ennemis se présenteront comme des parents et porteront la dés- 
union dans le ménage. I] faut se méfier de leur nourriture qui 
n’est pas ce qu’elle prétend, une nourriture de parents, mais 
d’autrui (étranger—ennemi). Le fait de manger ensemble implique 
une union (cf. fiche No. 11). C’est ainsi que le terme pour les 
époux (employé dans le texte) est bzah-mi “ceux qui mangent 
(ensemble) .” 


(5) Le théme est en rapport avec le titre de la fiche. Un des 
synonymes du perroquet est bya Ice giiis-pa “oiseau a deux 
langues” (Desa. Dict.). Pour le theme des médisances cf. déja 
la fiche No. 8. Dans les deux cas (singe et perroquet) , la premiere 
phrase de la fiche évoque la sagesse (mdsaiis) insuffisante. Le rite 
de faire changer de place les médisances est connu sous un autre 
nom par WapDELL (Lamaism 462): “luck is neutral; therefore 
the good people will be kind to you; and the bad people will trouble; 
therefore it is necessary to do very much “ Mikha ta-dot ” (= mi- 
kha ?-skrod) , to drive away scandal from men’s mouth.” 


15. manque. 


16. Image: Un swastika, tourné dans le sens orthodoxe (4), 
au sommet d’une montagne entourée 4 mi-hauteur d’une bande 
rouge. 


Texte: beu-drug-pa gyui-druii ri la bab te/khyim-phya gyui- 
drun khyil-ba* Itar bzai /don-cha rdo-kha? len gyi Icags len-pa 
Itar / grogs-phya ¢el la sbur len * Itar / chos-phya smras mai bshin 
gyuis-drun* rigs kyi sku thob/lam-phya fii-ma ¢ar gyi phyogs 
(écrit phyod) nas mi sion rta sion shon pas gtam sfian grags-pa 
dah bais*® bzah no// = =// 


+ —hkhyil-ba; *le kha du composé rdo-kha (veine dans une pierre) détermine en 
méme temps le sens de len: il faut comprendre lan: “en retour, en payement, en 
réponse ” (lan se prononce len; kha-len = thanksgiving). Ceci résulte aussi du parallé- 
lisme avec la phrase suivante: len “recevoir” telle chose, la “ pour” telle autre. rdo 
“pierre” signifie aussi “ minerai” (cf. Desc. Dict. 587b: Icags-rdo, minerai de fer); 
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*je crois qu’il faut comprendre sbur-len len “obtenir (len) de l’ambre (sbur-len). 
len fait double emploi, comme kha dans rdo-kha len; ‘ = gyui-drui; °=bah (une 
course) . 

Traduction: Vous tombez sur la Montagne au Swastika. Pro- 
nostics relatifs 4 la maison: bons, pareils 4 la rotation du swastika 
(se. le palais du roi.) . Pronostics relatifs aux affaires: c’est comme 
recevoir du fer en échange d’une veine de minerai. Pronostics 
relatifs 4 l’amitié: c’est comme recevoir de l’ambre pour du cristal. 
Pronostics relatifs a la religion: vous obtiendrez un corps de 
lespéce du swastika, comme il a été dit souvent (?). Pronostics 
relatifs aux voyages: chevauchant devant les hommes et devant 
les chevaux, les paroles agréables et la gloire accourent 4 qui 
mieux mieux (litt. font une course) de la direction du lever du 
soleil. (Présage) bon. 


Note: La rotation du swastika (gyuf-drui khyil-ba) désigne le 
palais du roi (Das Dict. 1153b). C’est pourquoi cette métaphore 
‘est ici rattachée aux pronostics relatifs 4 la maison. Le palais du 
roi est associé 4 la montagne centrale du monde (tib. Ri-rab, skr. 
Sumeru, chin. K‘un-lun). Un des synonymes de Ri-rab est ri-rgyal 
“ Roi des Montagnes.”*° Cette montagne du centre est l’axe du 
monde*" qui tourne autour de lui-méme sans s’user. hkhyil 
“tourner en spirales” est en rapport étymologique avec dkyil 
“centre” (le mouvement de la périphérie étant: hkhor). Le 
mouvement tournant de la montagne centrale se retrouve dans 
le theme du K‘un-lun sous la forme de la “chambre tournante ” 
(hsiian-shih #€%, Huai-nan-tzii, chp. 4; & comparer avec chp. 8, 
p. 8b; Shén-i ching WERE, § chung-huang ching: hui-wu Fl ou 
#4). L’image de la fiche montre le swastika en position verticale. 


*° Le roi est la montagne centrale. Parmi beaucoup d’exemples je n’en cite qu’un au 
hasard: gLii sku-gces sefi-chen rgyal-po red /sku-mi-hgyur ri-rgyal lhun-po red / 
“ C’est l’excellent roi, le grand lion de gLii (sc. Kesar); c’est la montagne royale (sc. 
Sumeru) qui fut toujours” (MS. Roerich, 3e livre, copie, 64a). 

2° Te souverain est, lui aussi, le pilier ou l’axe (litt. l’arbre de vie) du monde. 
Ex. MS. Roerich, 8e livre, copie, 18a: rgyal-mchog dgra-hdul skyes-bu / gaiis Bod kyi 
chos skal-pa gnam bar gyi ka-ba/ hdsam-bu-glifi gi srog-cii . . . “le meilleur des 
rois, "homme qui soumet les ennemis (épithéte de Kesar, ainsi que du Bouddha), destin 
de la religion du Tibet des glaciers, pilier entre (la terre et) le ciel, axe du monde.” 
Et 2e livre, copie, p. la, une épithéte de Kesar: sa gnam bar kyi ka-ba, “ pilier entre 
ciel et terre.” 
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Ceci uniquement 4 cause de la difficulté technique de dessiner le 
swastika couché horizontalement, comme on doit se le représenter. 
La rotation du swastika fait une roue dont la montagne est I’axe. 
Dans |’expression “ obtenir un corps le l’espéce du swastika,” ce 
dernier dénote Il’indestructibilité, le caractére inusable de l’axe. 
La montagne centrale (ri-rab) est hchi-med “ immortelle.” “Avoir 
trouvé le swastika ” signifie “ avoir obtenu un corps solide, voire 
immortel ” (cf. le dictionnaire mongol-frangais de KowALEwsKI 
2137b: gyui-drun briies traduit mongol: cing-nuta yi oluqsan, 
celui qui a trouvé la solidité, l’immortalité) . Le swastika remplace 
souvent le rdo-rje (vajra) (cf. Das Dict. 1153b: le swastika “ is 
used by the Bon-po in the place of the Buddhist vajra”). Le 
corps de vajra (corps indestructible) est une acquisition essentielle 
du saint-magicien (voir de nombreux exemples in Taranatha, in- 
dex sub vajrakaya, et ci-dessus la fiche No. 13). 


17. Image: Un tigre dans les montagnes. 


Texte: bcu-bdun-pa stag la bab te/rtag-tu zag-bahi srid che / 
hphral-du mi-snah / phugs-su fian-‘pa gcig hdug ste / stag ¢i yan 
sder mi skam bya-ba yin/sems-can gshan gyi” gnod-pa mi hkhyol/ 
gleii-gshe* yon fo hdug ste mi tshugs-**par phar la theb‘* dgra 
thul / bor-*ba sfied*/ grogs (écrit grod)-phya spu btag’ can gyi 
hor yon na mi khro-ba gcig gi lag nas yon /nad-pa yod na brag 
dmar-po dai ¢ii la gnas (bdud gnod, intercalé en marge) btsan 
mchos* shu-dag bya/ grogs-phya bzan/dgra-phya la dgra thul 
bas bzai rab bo // // 

+_fien: chance (d’aprés le contexte: l’oracle est bon); ? = gyis; * = glefi-gshi; ** = 
htshugs; ‘* =hthebs = hdebs; peut-étre pour thob, impératif de hdebs (cf. l’impératif 
suivant: thul); °=hbor; ° = rfied; 7 = spugs-btags de la fiche No. 9. L’orthographe spu 
au lieu de spugs se trouve déja dans les manuscrits de Touen-houang. Cf. Tomas, Law 
of theft in Chinese Kansu: A IXth-Xth Century fragment from Tun-huang (Zeitschrift 
f. vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, Bd. 50, Heft 3, 193€), p. 278: nor gyi spu de-lta-bo, 
que Tuomas traduit par “such a fine possession,” prenant spu sans doute pour spus 
“ marchandises, bonne qualité”; * = mchod. 


Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Tigre. Vous aurez une vie trés 
impure. Pour le moment, c’est sans lumiére. A la fin, il y aura 


une chance. C’est un tigre qui, bien que mort, n’a pas les griffes 
seches.2 D’autres animaux ne parviennent pas a nuire. Il y aura 
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probablement matiére 4 discussions; (mais?) vous dompterez les 
ennemis en les rejetant au loin de facgon a ce qu’ils ne nuisent pas. 
Vous retrouverez ce que vous avez perdu. Pronostics relatifs a 
l’amitié: s’il vous arrive d’avoir des richesses cachées, cela viendra 
des mains d’un homme irrité.? Si vous étes malade, amendez les 
offrandes aux démons (bdud, gnod et) btsan qui habitent dans 
les arbres et les rochers rouges.’ Pronostics relatifs 4 l’amitié: 
bons. Ceux relatifs 4 l’inimitié: vous aurez dompté vos ennemis. 
(Présage) excellent. 


Notes: (1) Cf. MS. Roerich, 3e livre, copie, 25a: khyod dMar-yag 
stag gi har-skad de /hdsum phrug khrag kha sri-rgyu-yin / stag- 
shii bar-mohi hdon-rgyu-yin/stag ¢i sder-mo rkem-rgyu-yin / 
stag-lpags nom du len-rgyu-yin /“ oh toi, dMar-yag, ta voix ter- 
rible de tigre ... (incompréhensible) ..., ton coeur de tigre sera 
arraché de la poitrine, tigre mort, tu auras les griffes désséchées 
(rkem = skem, cf. skam) et ta peau de tigre sera prise en posses- 
sion!” Ce passage montre que le tigre n’est considéré véritable- 
ment anéanti que quand ses griffes sont désséchées. Que le tigre 
soit mort, mais que ses griffes ne soient pas seches doit par con- 
séquent signifier qu’il lui reste de la vie, de la puissance. La 
puissance de vie semble résider particuliérement dans les excrois- 
sances. On I’a constaté pour les cornes du bétail, et l’on sait que 
les jeunes cornes du cerf sont considérées comme une médecine 
puissante. Rappelons-nous encore, 4 ce propos, que le fait d’étre 
désséché indique la stérilité (fiche No. 7; la vie est liée aux 
humeurs du corps). Un passage du Xyl. Bac. (kha 12a) rapproche 
le corps désséché du male de la destruction de sa lignée: pho mdo- 
med fial na khog-pa skam, “si le male dort sans prudence, son 
corps se désséche,” et un peu plus loin, dans un parallélisme 
absolu,: pho blo-med fial na rai-rgyud phui, “si le male dort 
sans discernement, sa lignée est détruite.” 

(2) Je ne comprends pas “ irrité.” La phrase ne doit pas exprimer 
quelque chose de mauvais puisqu’on nous dit que les pronostics 
relatifs 4 l’amitié sont bons. Peut-étre khro-ba signifie-t-il autre 
chose que “ irrité, furieux”” (sens des dictionnaires) . 


(3) Cf. Klu--Bum 15 (10b, 2) “brag dmar-po seii-gehi rdson la 
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hchag-pa klu giian dai /les klu et giian habitant le chateau du 
Lion et le Rocher rouge.” Laurer pense (p. 91) qu'il s’agit de la 
Montagne Rouge (dmar-po ri), c’est-a-dire de la colline centrale 
et la plus haute de Lhassa (le potala est appelé “ Palais du Roc 
rouge ” [brag dmar]; Dict de Padma 231-3). Le démon de cette 
montagne est en effet qualifié de grand Giian (gfian chen Tai, 
Lamaism, p. 372). Je ne crois cependant pas qu'il s’agisse tou- 
jours de la colline du Potala, car il existe d’autres rochers rouges 
habités par des démons (p. ex. celui qui se trouve entre gLii et 
Hor, version Davip-NEEt 164; c’est la porte de rochers qui écrase 
ceux qui passent, le brag tshahu rdui-rduf de la version FRANCKE, 
Wintermythus d. Kesarsage, TX, 4). En vérité, les démons btsan 
habitent dans des endroits divers, chaque genre étant qualifié par 
une couleur. Or, un passage de la légende de Kesar précise que 
les btsan des rochers sont rouges (MS. Bac. 53): yai-na luii-btsan 
nag-po hdra / yaii-na chu-btsan sion-po hdra / yaii-na brag-btsan 
dmar-po hdra / yaii-na spai-btsan ser-po hdra / “ comme les btsan 
noirs des vallées, comme les btsan bleus des eaux, comme les btsan 
rouges des rochers, comme les btsan jaunes des paturages.” fol. 
54, on mentionne encore les la-btsan, btsan des cols). Sur les 
btsan, qui peuvent remplacer les giian, voir la note de la fiche 
No. 21. 


18. Image: Un homme amaigri, au corps jaune. II est couché 
et négligemment enveloppé dans des draps. Au-dessus, une sorte 
de coupe. 


Texte: bco-brgyad (écrit beyod) nad-pa la bab te /da-lta nad- 
pa yod/ med na yom fio che/a-na-nas nam mi naii / a-tsha-tshas 
fii (-ma intercalé)* mi rgas/ yul la hphos-**skyas yois’ / dgra dai 
kha-smras kyai yon/da-lta khaii-pa hdi nai klu daft sa-bdag 
bdug-*pa can gnod/khaii-pa bkra-ma-¢is-pa byas pas skyas mi 
rtsal* na legs/klu-brgyad la seige (écrit) sgrahi gdon-grol 
bya/ giien® gyi byad-grol dai sa-bdag khra-mo dgu sgo bya// 
fien che bas zab* dgos so/mo nan no// // 


1a désinence ma, intercalée pour rendre plus clair le sens de fii, interrompe le rhythme 
de la phrase; **=hpho; * = yon; * = gdug; ‘ = brtsal = vomitting, nausea (Das Dict.); 
5 _ giian; ° =gzabs (cf. 14). 
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Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Malade. Maintenant quelqu’un est 
malade. Sinon, quelqu’un le sera. A-na-na! la nuit n’a pas de matin. 
A-tsha-tsha! le jour ne prend pas fin (litt. ne vieillit pas). Vous 
changerez de pays. II y aura des ennemis et des racontars. Actuel- 
lement sévissent dans votre maison les klu et les sa-bdag (maitres 
du sol)? malfaisants. Comme votre maison est maudite, dé- 
ménagez! Tout ira bien si ’homme (malade) vomit. Adressez 
aux Huit Nagas* (le rite de la) “ Voix de Lion” (Simhanada) qui 
renvoie les mauvais génies! Accomplissez (le rite qui) renvoie 
les malédictions des giian* et (celui appelé) “Porte des Neuf 
Déesses* du Sol Bariolées.” Comme il y aura des effets nuisibles, 
il faut prendre garde. Présage mauvais. 


Notes: (1) voir plus loin fiche No. 21. 


(2) Ce sont: Nanda, Upananda, Ananda, Ratnaciida, Ananta 
Cankhapala, Vasuki, Manasvin. En tibétain: dgah-bo ni fier- 
dgah-bo / kun-dgah-bo dai gtsug-na-rin-chen dai / mthah-yas 
dai ni dufi-skyon dai /nor-rgyas dai ni gzi-can dai /klu-chen 
brgyad-po hdi...; Klu-’Bum, p. 52. 

(3) Cf. le livre Sa-bdag klu gitan gyi byad-grol, cité par LAUFER, 
Klu-’Bum, p. 7. 

(4) Je traduit “ déesses ” a cause de la désinence -mo de khra-mo, 
étant donné que le composé courant est khra-bo. Les couleurs 
bariolées ou mélangées sont caractéristiques de la terre (celle du 
ciel étant le blanc, celle du souterrain le bleu ou le noir, cf. p. ex. 
MS. Roerich, chp. Ljaii, copie, 41: yar-mkhyen gnam-the dkar-po 
mkhyen/bar mkhyen bar-the khra-po mkhyen /mar-mkhyen 
sa-the nag-po mkhyen; d’autres passages plus explicites montrent 
que bar, l’intermédiaire, désigne la surface de la terre, tandis que 
sa, terre, désigne le souterrain). Dans le mat fabriqué pour le 
rite de la fermeture de la porte de la terre, on utilise des batons 
appelés phaii-khra, “fuseaux bariolés.” Le rite en question sert a 
se prémunir contre les sa-bdag (dont les giian sont une espéce) . 
L’invocation, adressée 4 “ old mother Khén-ma (= chin. K‘un 4#, 
trigramme de la terre) est concue en ces termes: “through the 
nine series of earths you are known as old mother Khén-ma, the 
mother of all the sa-dak-po (=sa-bdag). You are the guardian 
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of the earth’s door” (Lamaism 486). Comme le ciel, la terre a 
neuf étages. C’est un fait courant au Tibet et en Chine. II est 
également attesté chez les Mosso. La démone de la terre *Ssu-*mi- 
*muan-‘dta *k‘aw-’sso-'ma est enterrée 4 une profondeur de neuf 
étages entre le pays blanc et le pays noir des démons. On lui 
envoie les péchés sur un singe d’or, une chauve-souris bleue et un 
chien sauvage blanc (tels des boucs émissaires). Au cours de la 
cérémonie funéraire, on fait une image de la démone, enchainée, 
a l’intérieur de laquelle on a placé un estomac de pore rempli de 
sang. Le sorcier détruit l’effigie et envoie l’esprit de la démone 
aux neuf montagnes noires, aux neuf précipices noirs et aux neuf 
lacs noirs (Rock, BEFEO 37, fasc. 1, pp. 35 et 38). Les péchés, 
éléments de mort et de maladie, doivent revenir 4 leur lieu 
d’origine, les gouffres souterrains. Pour se protéger des sa-bdag 
et des giian qui peuvent causer des maladies (et les giian plus 
particuliérement la peste), il faut fermer les portes de la terre 
pour ne point en laisser sortir les impuretés.”* On verra plus loin 
(note a fiche No. 21) comment les sa-bdag sont mis en cause en 
cas de “ souillure du foyer.” 


19. Image: Un vase dans un lotus. 


Texte: beu-dgu-pa bum-pa la bab te/bum-pahi naj la tshe-srog 
gnas te chi-bdag* bdud kyi* kya mi tshugs **/ tshehi rigs-hdsin * 
thob / nad me* gdon med don grub sro-*phya bzai / mo bzaii rab 
bo// = // 


+ —hchi-bdag; ? = kyis; ** htshugs; * = rig-hdsin; * = med; ° = srog. 


Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Vase.* Comme la vie réside dans 
le vase, méme le démon Maitre de la Mort (gc¢in-rje) ne pourra 
vous blesser. Vous avez obtenu la science de la (longue) vie. 
Exempt de maladie et (de l’influence) des démons gdon,? vous 
réalisez ce que vous désirez. Pronostics relatifs 4 la santé: bons. 
Présage excellent. 


*1 Cf. aussi GrenarD, Le Tibet (1904), 325: “la vieille Mére-Terre, vétue de jaune, 
montée sur un bélier blanc aux grandes cornes, déesse laide, sombre et farouche, 
gardienne des portes des gouffres infernaux, qui, s’ils s’entr’ouvraient, répandraient 
l’épouvante et la mort parmi la race des hommes” et Rock, op. cit. 82: on ferme les 
neuf portes de l’enfer. 


9 
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Notes: (1) II s’agit du vase sacrificiel qui purifie au moyen de 
son eau sacrée et par 14 méme confére la longévité.”” Voir une 
reproduction d’un de ces vases dans Rockuiti, Notes on the 
Ethnology of Tibet, pl. 42, p. 741 [in Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution: Report of the U. S. 
Nat'l. Museum for 1893, pub. 1895, 665-747]. Un aspersoire de 
plumes de paon et d’herbes kusha, ainsi qu’un miroir, sont attachés 
au vase. L’eau bénite est en général sucrée et parfumée. Des 
médecines et des aliments lactés y sont parfois ajoutés (sc. pour 
le rite de la guérison des nagas, cf. Klu-’Bum 56, 88-89). Le vase 
est utilisé dans le rite de la purification (khrus-gsol) , dans celui 
de l’acquisition de la longévité (tshe-grub, Lamaism 298 et 444) 
qui s’adresse surtout 4 Tshe-dpag-med (vie infinie, Amitayus ou 
Aparamitayus), et dans celui de la guérison des maladies par 
lintermédiaire des nagas (Klu-’Bum, loc. cit.; Lauou, op. cit.) . Le 
dix de la septiéme lune, féte de sa naissance, Padmasambhava est 
purifié au moyen de ce vase (son image est captée par le miroir 
et arrosée d’eau sacrée) (ComBE, the Devil Dance at Tachienlu, 
JWCBRS 2, p. 25-26). Chez les Mosso, le vase (appelé *Di-*tz 
*b6-'mba = tib. bdud-rtsi bum-pa, vase a ambroisie) , sert 4 purifier 
Shilo (=tib. Gcen-rabs, ancétre des Bon-po) au moment ou il 
atteint le ciel oi résident ses parents et ses grand-parents (Rock, 
BEFEO 7.1.68) , c’est-a-dire le royaume des trente-trois dieux 
ou il ne peut pas vieillir (op. cit. p. 64). Le vase sacrificiel pro- 
nostique une longue vie non seulement parce qu'il sert les rites de 
longue vie, mais encore parce qu’il est associé 4 une matrice 
féconde. Le passage du Bonpo-sitra, fol. 110a, 5, que LAUFER cite 
dans son commentaire au Klu-’Bum (88/89), l’indique par ces 
mots: bum-pa yum gyi rai bshin te / “le vase a la nature d’une 
mére.” 


(2) Cf. la fiche No. 26 ot les gdon sont énumérés avec les démons 
rgyal-po (rois) et dkor-bdag (maitres des richesses). Sur leur 
rapport avec la croix magique des Planétes, voir la note 4 de la 
fiche No. 6. Les gdon causent la mort par apoplexie, épilepsie et 

*2 Cf. MS. Bac. 70: hchi-med tshe yi (h)bum-pa nai / zad-med bdud-rtsi ja-hdren 


yod / “dans le vase de la vie immortelle, il y a l’invitation 4 boire l’ambroisie qui ne 
s’épuise pas.” Cf. aussi note a lha-sman, fiche No. 5. 
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crampes de machoires (SANDBERG, Handbook 205; cf. Dict de 
Padma 402: “on mourra de mort subite dans les spasmes causés 
par les gdon”’). Ils sont au nombre de quinze ou de dix-huit et 
ils causent l’arc-en-ciel (SANDBERG). C’est peut-étre pour cette 
raison que le STHP traduit gdon par le chinois t‘ung-t‘ien-kuei 
38K , “démons qui communiquent avec le ciel.” La définition 
mongole est: “ mauvais génie, démon qui rend aliéné; vagabond, 
homme errant (dict. KowaLewskI, sub verbo ada) . 


20. Image: Un chorten, couronné de l’embléme fii-zla (disque 
solaire sur croissant de lune). A droite: un soleil rouge, a gauche: 
une lune blanche. 


Texte: fii-cu-par gser gyi mchod-rten (la, intercalé) bab te / chos- 
cha la-sogs kun la bzai fo //mkhan-po daii slob-dpon gyis ber 
gyogs-pahi fio ( ¢ chos la bar-chad chad? med / chos-bdag bsrui- 
mas skyobs ci bzan / don-cha bshi-cha grub nad-pa yod na dkar- 
chos bya mchod-rten sku-dkar gsol?/de-ltar byas pas mo hdi ci 
la btab kyai bzai no// = // 

un chad est de trop; * gsol, “ offrir, rendre le service de,” n’est ici qu’un verbe 
honorifique auxiliaire. Il faut comprendre, non pas “ offrez un stupa blanc,” mais 
“ blanchissez un stupa.” 
Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Stipa d’Or. Pronostics relatifs a 
la religion et 4 tout ce qui s’y rattache: bons. C’est comme si des 
abbés et des maitres religieux (vous) aient recouvert de leur 
couverture de laine. I] n’y a aucun empéchement’ 4 la religion. 
Il sera bon de vous protéger par l’amulette du Maitre de la Re- 
ligion (chos-bdag). Pronostics relatifs aux affaires et au sol: 
réussite. Si quelqu’un tombe malade, accomplissez (le rite appelé) 
Religion-Pure (litt. Blanche) et blanchissez* un stiipa. Si vous 
faites ainsi, ce présage est bon pour tout ce que vous pourriez 
entreprendre. 


Notes: (1) bar-chad. Il faut entendre: empéchement causé par 
des péchés** Bar-chad correspond 4 mosso ‘la-*ch‘ou, terme qui 


8 Chez les Mosso, ces péchés ne sont pas autre chose que des fautes rituelles. Nombre 
de faits mosso correspondent, jusque dans la terminologie, 4 des faits tibétains. Sou- 
vent l’analyse est plus facile 4 faire en partant des faits mosso, parce que ceux-ci sont 
en général plus “ frais,” moins travaillés par l’esprit moralisant et philosophant que les 
faits tibétains. 
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désigne des démons qui empéchent la naissance et font mourir les 
femmes en couche (Rock, op. cit. 44, note 1). Ils font encore 
obstacle sur la route qui méne le mort a travers les enfers (mort = 
naissance; cf. tibétain bar-do, le chemin intermédiaire, état transi- 
toire, entre la mort et la renaissance. Ainsi bar-chad s’expliquerait 
du point de vue mosso comme un obstacle (chad) surgi sur la 
route de la mort a la renaissance (bar=bar-do)). ‘*La signifie 
“ démon ” et *ch‘ou “impureté” (le signe qui écrit ‘ch‘ou répré- 
sente un embryon ou des excréments; Rock, op. cit. 54, note 1. Cf. 
les deux définitions de tib. sri: démons empéchant la naissance et 
excréments, fiche No. 12), tout en désignant une sorte de démons 
d’impureté et d’immoralité (ibid. note 3). 


(2) sku-dkar. Cf. la fiche de divination No. 8 traduite par Wap- 
DELL (Lamaism 468): “the Conch Chaitya . .. if you are ill, 
whitewash the Caitya and worship in the temple.” Pour les fétes 
du nouvel-an, on commence par blanchir le Potala, le quinze de la 
douziéme lune. Ce travail une fois fini, tout le monde blanchit 4 
son tour ses habitations (Das, Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet 
262). Blanchir équivaut par conséquent & renouveler, renover. 


21. Image: Un serpent. 


Texte: fier-gcig-pa sbrul la bab te/khyod kyi nai la yan-lag 
skyon can nam sha-grum* can gcig yod dam med na yon fio yin/ 
sa rko rdo rlog rdo-fian? ¢ags-pa * ¢ii-fian* bead-pa rko rlog cig-* 
dral® gyis* nas / sa-bdag klu (corrigé dans le texte sur un premier 
sku) gian gnod/kluhi bum-gter gtsugs ‘/giian-po rtse-lia gtsugs’ 
/ de-ltar byas na phan/gshan giian-pos ¢ag-cu * sha-grum sogs yon 
fian® hdug pas fan no// // 

+sha-grum (*W. ca-grum): la goutte (JAscuKe Dict. 78). L’orthographe de grum 
(prononcé dum) est incertaine. On trouve aussi la variante rdum (Desc. Dict. 536a) 
(pron. dum). Grum est peut-étre une correction faite sur un premier brum (pron. 
également dum) “ petite vérole,” maladie causée par les klu (cf. Klu-’-Bum, texte 15b8, 
note p. 95). La confusion était facile puisqu’il s’agit précisément de giian, sa-bdag et 
klu dans la fiche. On pourrait penser que sha-grum soit un doublet de sha-brum, ce 
qui signifierait “petite vérole: cause de paralysie.” Celui qui creuse la terre ou 
déplace des pierres, étant tombé sur le pharka (trigramme, = chin. /\}) “terre,” 
est exposé & des maladies des articulations et de la peau (Lamaism, 461); ? = giian; 
* _bcags-pa; ‘ =bshig, passé de hjig-pa, détruire, violer (JAscuxe Dict. 175b, dial. 
de l’ouest: “cig-ce); * passé de hdral, détruire; ° = bgyis, ayant fait; 7 = btsugs, 
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planter; * cu: ulcéres (causés par les klu) (Klu-’Bum, texte 15b3, note p. 101), cag: 
brisé? peut-étre faute pour ca: chair?; ° = fien. 

Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Serpent. Y a-t-il dans votre 
maison un estropié ou un paralysé? Si non, il y en aura. Vous 
avez creusé la terre, vous avez brisé des pierres, vous avez fendu 
les giian des pierres, vous avez coupé les giian des arbres. Puisque 
vous avez fait cette violation en déterrant et en brisant, les sa- 
bdag, les klu et les giian vous porteront malheur. Plantez un 
Trésor de Vase pour les klu! Plantez un Cinq-Pics pour les giian! 
Si vous avez fait ainsi, vous serez guéri. (Mais) comme il y a 
danger que d’autres démons giian vous causent des ulcéres qui 
s’ouvrent (?) , de la paralysie etc., (le présage) est (de toute facon) 
mauvais. 


Note: Les klu (naga; esprits aquatiques souterrains) , associés aux 
sa-bdag (maitres de la terre) et aux giian (terribles) , causent des 
maladies de peau et des rhumatismes. Klu-nad (maladie des klu) 
désigne la lépre (Das Dict. 163b, sub verbo khyun; références sur 
les maladies causées par les démons en question: Das, Journey to 
Lhasa ..., 259; Klu-’-Bum 93: hbrum-po “ petite vérole,” p. 101: 
mdse “lépre ” et cu-ba “ ulcéres,” p. 106: cu-ba “ ulcéres ”; Morse, 
Tibetan Medecine, JWCBRS 3.122: furoncles, mal aux yeux, 
rhumatisme, lépre etc.; ComBe, Tibet by a Tibetan, JWCBRS 8. 
125: gale, lépre, syphilis, oedema; le rite bouddhique de la guérison 
par les nagas, par contre, s’applique a toutes sortes de maladies, 
cf. LaLou, op. cit.). Les klu, de méme que les giian et les sa-bdag 
ne causent ces maladies que s’ils sont irrités. En certains endroits, 
on les irrite quand on creuse la terre, quand on remue ou brise des 
pierres, quand on abat des arbres ou coupe des branches, ou encore 
quand on souille le foyer avec le lait, le thé, l’eau (?) et la nourri- 
ture qui y tombent (Das, Journey 259; Klu-’Bum, texte 2b8, 5b6, 
9a5, 14b3, 16a6; Lamaism 461, 463). Tandis que les klu habitent 
les sources et les sa-bdag un lieu déterminé de la terre (p. ex. la 
maison STHP chiian 19, 69a: sa-bdag bcos “ vaincre les sa-bdag ” 
est traduit: an-chai #%€ “ pacifier la demeure”’), les giian sont 
moins nettement localisés. Ils sont rattachés 4 l’eau, aux pierres, 
aux arbres, aux montagnes (cf. la fiche No. 3), mais aussi au ciel 
ou 4 l’air (voir les références in Mtxtier, Die Krankheits- und 


ibe saa 
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Heilgottheiten des Lamaismus, Anthropos [1927] 961, 962). Ety- 
mologiquement, on explique le nom de ces démons par le mot 
ghan (variante: giien) “peste.” Laurer (cité par MULLER, op. 
cit. 962) considére giien comme un euphémisme, avec le sens de 
“ protecteur, ami.” Cette étymologie repose évidemment sur le 


fait que les giian, associés aux klu, causent des maladies de peau. 
Mais un examen de l’ensemble des faits concernant les ghan nous 
aménera a une autre explication. 

Un fait linguistique est d’abord frappant. Toute une série de 
mots apparentés les uns aux autres, se prononcgant tous fien (a 
savoir: flan, gan, fien et giien), se divise nettement en deux 


catégories opposées. Dressons-en la liste: 


sens positif, bon 

fian: il est permis, il convient (Desc.) 
to be able (Das, JAscHKE). 

fien: = fie = gfien (le g- est muet): rela- 
tive, kinsman (Das, JAScHKE). 

giien: kinsman, relatif; helper, friend; 
remedy, means; expediant, antidote 
(Das, JAscHKe) , beaucoup de composés 
de ce sens. 

giien-pa: parents, parenté; aide, protecteur 
(DeEsc.) . 

giien-ka: mariage (Desc.). 

giien-zla: épouse (zla = aide) (gZer-Myig, 
As. Maj. 1, 267). 

fien-kor: = fie-kor: voisin (Desa.). 

fien-skor: = giien: relative (Das), le s- 
est muet. 

fien-mtshan: = giien-mtshan: 
liés (Desa.). 

gilan: nom de famille (Desc.). 

gie-bo: amant (Desc.). 


parents, al- 


sens négatif, mauvais 

fien-pa: nuire, dommage (Desc), danger, 
risk, to be pained; an enemy (JASCHKE, 
Das). 

fien: (Das) 1) perhaps = sickness, thin- 
ness; $) danger, liability, risk. This 
meaning is probably derived from fian 
which in C. (Tibet central) is invariably 
pronounced fien and which signifies: 
capability, chance. Le terme est juste a 
la limite entre les deux catégories. Il peut 
prendre un sens bon ou mauvais. Il y a 
des chances = il est 4 craindre (cf. fiche 
No. 4: fian = danger, No. 7: gnod fian 
hdug, il y a danger que, il y a des 
chances que, etc.). 

fien-kha, fien-can: dangerous (Das). 

ghian: épidémie, peste (Desa.), plague 
(JASCHKE); sévére, terrible, féroce 
(Desa.); cruel, fierce, wild (JAscHKE, 
Das; lha giian rnams: deities of terror). 

giien-po: adversaire, ennemi (Desc.); an- 
tagonist, enemy, contrary, opposite 
(JAscHKE, Das). 

giian: very powerful and at the same time 
fearful; pestilential disease, epidemic; a 
class of mischievous demi-gods (sa-bdag, 
sic!), also called giian-khra, the parti- 
coloured gfian, gfian ljafi the green 
giian, and giian-khra phyug-po (Das; 
cf. fiche No. 18: association des giian et 
des sa-bdag bariolés). 
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Le moyen terme qui peut nous montrer le rapport existant entre 
les mots qu’on vient de voir, est sans doute donné par les relations 
essentielles, 4 double sens, qui caractérisent un site habité. Deux 
(ou plusieurs) groupes sont alternativement ou en méme temps 
en rapport d’amitié et d’inimitié, de parents et d’étrangers, de 
mariage et de vendetta: themes longuement développés dans la 
légende de Kesar. Le voisin (fien-kor) est en méme temps cause 
de chance et de danger (fien~fian). A la limite des significations 
fastes ou néfastes, on peut placer le sens de “ very powerful and 
at the same time fearful.” Le pouvoir de l’antagoniste peut étre 
une source de danger aussi bien que de protection. Les démons 
ghan (“terribles”) sont souvent remplacés par les démons btsan 
(“ féroces, puissants”) ou sa-bdag (maitres du lieu; voir plus 
loin). D’une part, btsan désignait anciennement les rois (cf. 
btsan-mo, ancienne orthographe de btsun-mo “ reine,” THomas, 
Law of Theft, p. 281). D’autre part, on trouve une catégorie de 
démons appelés rgyal-po “ rois.” 

Les démons giian se rattachent a un site habité, au pouvoir du 
groupe qui l’habite ou de son chef. Ainsi, dans les classifications 
courantes qui partagent le monde en trois sections, soit verticale- 
ment (haut, milieu, bas; ciel, terre, souterrain), soit horizonta- 
lement (gauche, centre, droite) , les giian, aussi bien que les btsan, 
occupent toujours la place centrale qui est par excellence la de- 
meure des hommes (ils sont parfois méme remplacés par eux). 
Parmi les multiples exemples, je ne reléve qu’une petite liste: 


source haut milieu souterrain 


Xyl. Bac. ka, 8b/9a lha gilan klu 
Xyl. Bac. ka, 8b/9a lha mi (homme) klu 
MS. Bac. fol. 47 lha gfien klu 
MS. Roerich. chp. Ljai,3 — Tha gilan klu 
“ oS ae. ee ghan klu 
20 lha gilan-po klu-rgyal 
(roi des klu) 
88 Ilha gilan klu 
43 Tha gflan klu 
2e livre, 6a lha giian-po klu-rgyal 
“ “ 18b  ‘Tshaiis-pa dkar-po gien stag dmar- Gtsug-narin-chen 
(Brahma blanc) . po(tigre rouge) (roi des nagas) 
Se livre, 1b lha btsan klu 
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Ces triades ** de sphéres étagées du monde sont si bien assimilées 
aux relations de voisinage qu’on trouve des passages dans lesquels 
les trois termes (haut, milieu, bas) sont représentés par |’Inde 
(haut) ,?> le pays des Mon du Sud (milieu) et la Chine (bas) .?* 
Parfois, les relations sont simplifiées de fagon 4 n’opposer que deux 
termes. Un passage du MS. Roerich (8e livre, copie, 45b) , com- 
posé dans un stricte parallélisme qui permet d’identifier les termes 
correspondants de toutes les phrases paralléles, oppose les caté- 
gories suivantes: Hor et gLii (pays voisins, alternativement 
ennemis et alliés) , Ciel et Terre, Eté et Hiver (chaud et froid) , 
Vertu (bonheur, blanc) et Péché (malheur, noir). On voit que 
méme des termes abstraits peuvent entrer dans ce genre de classi- 
fications, ce qui permet de penser que méme un sens comme 
“ épidémie” (giian) pourrait bien étre opposé a quelque chose 
comme “ santé” (bien que ce dernier sens ne soit pas attesté pour 
ghan) , et rentrerait par conséquent dans le theme des antagonismes 
entre voisins. DEsGop1ns, dans son dictionnaire (p. 383b) ; définit 
gitan comme nom de famille en ces termes: “ giian: familiae nomen, 
unitur etiam cum praec. (sc. giiags: nom de famille). giian-giiags: 
nom de famille = etiam sa-bdag, deus tutelaris loci, dieu tutélaire 


local; = klu, draco, serpens, dragon, serpent; ¢ifi-gian (cif = bois, 
arbre; cf. le texte de la fiche!) , vulg. lha-cii, sedes alicujus genii, 
arbor sacra, arbre sacré.” Par conséquent, les giian, les sa-bdag 
et les klu appartiennent tous 4 une méme catégorie, celle des génies 
du site habité.2* Comme tels, les klu sont moins bien définis, a 


** Ex. lha mi klu gsum, ce qui montre que de telles énumérations excluent un 
quatriéme terme! 

25 On sait que le premier roi du Tibet, venant de I’Inde et descendant des montagnes 
de l’Himalaya, fut considéré par les Tibétains comme venant du ciel. 

258 MS. Roerich, chp. Ljah, copie, 80: stod rgya-gar chos kyi rgyal-po dah / smad 
rgya-nag khrims kyi rgyal-po dai / bar lho-roi Mon gyi rgyal-po dai / “en haut le 
roi de la religion de ]’Inde, en bas le roi de la loi de la Chine, au milieu le roi des Mon 
des vallées du Sud.” On notera que, dans cet ordre d’idées, du point de vue des 
classifications par couleurs, l’Inde (rgya-gar, parfois écrit rgya-dkar, étendue blanche) 
répond parfaitement 4 l’étage supérieur du ciel dont la couleur est le blanc, et la 
Chine (rgya-nag, étendue noire) & l’étage inférieur du souterrain dont la couleur est 
le noir. 

2° L’association de ces trois genres de génies est attestée ailleurs; cf. le titre du livre: 
Sa-bdag klu giian gyi byad-grol, cité par Laurer (Klu-’Bum, p. 7), la formule sa-bdag 
klu gfian gyi nad rnams (les maladies des . . . , op. cit. 10) et la fiche No. 18. 
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cause, sans doute, du fait que ce mot a servi 4 traduire naga, 
favorisant ainsi les descriptions dies aux naga, au détriment des 
caractéristiques plus particuliérement tibétaines des klu.** Mais 
comme les klu sont associés aux sa-bdag** au point de leur étre 
identifiés,?™ les définitions de ceux-la doivent s’appliquer aussi a 
ceux-ci. Les sa-bdag (maitres de la terre) sont avant tout les 
génies d’un lieu déterminé. L’un des plus importants d’entre eux 
est le nai-lha “ dieu de l’intérieur,” 4 savoir le génie de habitation 
(qui change de nom suivant |’endroit de l’habitation dans lequel il 
demeure pendant ses migrations mensuelles ou bi-mensuelles. 
Ainsi, il s’appelle thab-lha “dieu de la cuisine,” le onziéme et le 
douziéme mois, période pendant laquelle il y réside; cf. WADDELL, 
The Tibetan House demon, J. of the Anthr. Inst. of Gr. Brit. a. 
Ireland, 24 (1895), p. 39). 

Un passage instructif sur les sa-bdag se trouve au fol. 23a, b du 
MS. Bac.: Jo-ru (alias Kesar sous sa forme vile) s’est rendu avec 
sa mére dans la région du haut Fleuve Jaune (ma bu giiis rMa 
khog la son). La, il s’adresse au rMa ri srid-pahi gshi-bdag (dieu 
local (litt. maitre du lieu) du domaine des montagnes du Fleuve 
Jaune) en lui offrant du thé. Dans le chant qu’il entonne en son 
honneur, les épithétes données au dieu local finissent par . . . red, 
“tues...,” celles qu’il se donne lui-méme se terminent par... 
yin, “je suis... .” Comparons ces épithétes: 


(1) ia hGog-mohi bu-sdug Jo-ru yin/“ je suis Jo-ru, fils de 
hGog-mo.” 

(2) rje-rgyal-po gdan la bshugs hdrahi ri/¢ar stod rMa rgyal 
sPomra red /“ tu es sPom-ra, roi du haut Fleuve Jaune 
de l’est, montagne pareille 4 un roi si¢geant sur son trone.” 

(3) gshi-bdag ston gi mgo-hdsin red /“ tu es le chef des mille 
dieux locaux (maitres du lieu) .” 


27 N’oublions pas que bien que traduisant naga, klu pourrait fort bien se rattacher 
au lung fi, dragon, chinois, non seulement du point de vue folklorique, mais encore du 
point de vue linguistique. Au sujet de l’équation klu = lung on trouvera de nombreuses 
références dans MUuuer, op. cit., p. 962, note 24. 

28 Cf. la fiche No. 29 ou l’on trouve des klu-sabdag et des klu-srin (srin = démon) 
habitant dans les paturages, les sources, les étangs. ; 

288 Cf, Desc. Dict.: klu = sa-bdag; synonyme: ri-gnas “ habitant les montagnes.” 
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(4) sa-bdag rMa rgyal sPom-ra red /“ tu es sPom-ra, roi du 
Fleuve Jaune, maitre du sol.” 

(5) gshi-bdag rDsa rgyal hPhen-po yin / sde-bdag hGog-mohi 
Jo-ru yin / “ je suis hPhen-po, roi de rDsa (fleuve au nord- 
est du Tibet, a la source du Mékong), maitre du lieu 
(dieu local) ; je suis Jo-ru de (la mére) hGog-mo, chef de 
tribu.” 


sPom-ra, génie tutélaire du haut Fleuve Jaune, est qualifié de roi 
(rgyal, 2, 4; on pourrait aussi traduire “ démon,” car il existe une 
catégorie de démons appelés rgyal-po “rois ”), de maitre du lieu 
(gshi-bdag, voir ci-dessus et épithéte No. 3) et de maitre du sol 
(sa-bdag, 4). Le méme personnage est: gshi-bdag~sa-bdag: rgyal- 
po. Kesar, lui, est qualifié de roi (rgyal, 5), de maitre du lieu 
(gshi-bdag, 5) et de chef de tribu (sde-bdag, 5). Le méme person- 
nage est: gshi-bdag~sde-bdag:rgyal-po. En réunissant les deux 
séries d’épithétes, on obtient: 
~ sa-bdag 
gshi-bdag (maitre du sol) rgyal-po 
(maitre du lieu) | _ sde-bdag as (roi) 
(maitre de tribu) 


On s’apercoit que le genre de “ démons ” ou génies locaux qui nous 
occupe ici, représente au fond une affabulation mythique des chefs 
locaux.”” Nous avons vu que les démons giian sont associés ou 
identifiés aux sa-bdag (maitres du sol) et qu’ils peuvent, d’autre 
part, étre remplacés par les hommes (mi) dans les séries de triades. 
Les faits se tiennent. Les giian ne sont pas essentiellement des 
démons de la peste (giian signifie aussi peste), mais des génies 
locaux représentant un groupe humain habitant un site déterminé. 

Il reste 4 rendre compte du lien qui associe les giian, les sa-bdag 
et les klu. Les fiches Nos. 21 et 29 nous montrent l’ensemble de 
ces génies habitant les pierres, les arbres, les paturages et les 
eaux. Ailleurs, nous les voyons rattachés aux montagnes et aux 
maisons. Ces habitats divers constituent les caractéristiques 


*° Par ailleurs, les démons apparaissent, d’une facon générale, comme la représentation 
mythique des sorciers (voir les fiches Nos. 10, note 2; 12, n.; 14, n. 1, 2). Or, sorcier 
et chef n’étaient souvent qu’une seule personne. 
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essentielles d’un site habité. On entrevoit comment certains de 
ces génies ont pu étre rattachés plus particuliérement 4 tel ou 
tel détail du site. Mais leur unité se refait dans le foyer, centre 
méme du site, symbole de l’unité du groupe qui l’habite. Le 
foyer est souillé (thab-hdon) s’il est touché par du lait, de la soupe 
etc. qui s’enfuient en bouillant (Das, Journey to Lhassa 259; 
Tare, Meine Tibetreise 2, 125; SANDBERG, Handbook 206; de 
méme chez les Mongols, Poprr, Feuerkultus bei den Mongolen, 
AM 2.143). Parmi les génies offensés par la “ souillure du foyer ” 
on ne mentionne pas les giian, mais les sa-bdag, les klu, les phui- 
sri (démons souterrains qui dévorent les enfants, SANDBERG, op. 
cit.) et, d’une facgon générale, les “ génies locaux” (TAFEL, op. 
cit. 2.60). Il est clair que le foyer est en rapport avec tous les 
génies locaux, dominés par le dieu du foyer lui-méme, le thab-lha 
(SANDBERG, p. 205; Taret 2.125). Le foyer est constitué de trois 
éléments: le trou du feu (terre), les trois pierres qui soutiennent 
la marmite [pierre; thab-rdo, Tarex 2.60; ou sgyid-bu, FraNckg, 
Wintermythus 3.11; cf. dict. Desa. = foyer de voyage. Pour rdo- 
sgyid (ces trois pierres) cf. lcags-sgyid: trépied (sgyid: jambe, 
rdo: pierre, lcags: fer) | et la marmite (lac, eau; zaiis-mo chehi 
chu, Wintermythus 3.11). Cela est déduit d’un épisode de la 
légende de Kesar. Kesar, voulant dompter le démon du nord 
(Klu-btsan; version Davin-NeEt = Lutzen) est, en son absence, 
arrivé en son chateau. La femme du démon cache Kesar dans un 
trou au dessous du foyer. L’oracle consulté par le démon lui 
décrit cet endroit comme un lac (marmite) et trois montagnes 
(trois pierres du foyer (Davip-NEEL, Guesar de Ling, p. 129, ot 
image du lac et des montagnes est supprimée; FraNcKE, Winter- 
mythus 3.11; Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar-Saga 2. 186 ot 
Vimage a également disparu; elle est par contre conservée dans un 
méme épisode qui se retrouve dans l’histoire du mariage de Sroii- 
btsan sgam-po, cf. trad. Bacot, Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques 
[1934/35] 34). On comprend donc assez bien que la souillure du 
foyer n’offense pas seulement les sa-bdag (terre), mais encore les 
klu (eau, lac, marmite). Les giian que Das ne mentionne pas 
parmi les esprits offensés sont, par ailleurs, des génies de montagne 
(cf. la fiche No. 3, MULuER, op. cit. 96). Or, dans l’oracle, les 
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montagnes représentent les pierres du foyer. Le foyer est le lieu 
de réunion de la famille (Taret, op. cit. 2.125). Chez les Mon- 
gols, l’extinction du feu du foyer équivaut a la destruction de la 
famille (Popps, op. cit., p. 125). Les génies en rapport avec le 
foyer sont les sa-bdag et les klu (Das, loc. cit.) , équivalents des 
giian (dict. Desc.) dans le sens de “ nom de famille, dieu du sol.” 
Tous les génies du site habité sont, par conséquent, réunis dans 
le foyer qui en est le centre. 


22. Image: Conque marine blanche, nimbée de rouge et ornée, 
en bas, de banderoles. 
Texte: fier (écrit fire) -giis-pa bkra-¢cis dui dkar la bab te / chos- 
dui rgyah du grags-pa che/siien-pahi grags-pa phyogs-bcur 
sgrogs’ / grogs-phya don-pha srog-phya kun la bzai / dgra-phya 
fin (gyi,” 4 moitié effacé) hgro gzugs gyi hgro / mtshan hgro skad 
kyi hgro / khyod la yul* gitis sam spyad-pa hod-can yon iio hdug 
pas ¢in-tu bzai fo// // 

1 —sgrog; * gyi interrompt le rhythme des deux phrases paralléles; *yul, “ pays, 
domaine” doit s’entendre pour spyod-yul “ sphére d’activité.” 
Traduction: Vous tombez sur la Conque’* blanche bénie. La 
conque de la loi répand sa réputation au loin. La réputation que 
vous avez gagnée retentit dans les dix points cardinaux. (Le pré- 
sage est) bon pour tout ce qui est pronostics relatifs 4 l’amitié, 
aux affaires et a la santé. Pronostics relatifs aux ennemis: 
“ actions du jour, actions du corps. Actions de la nuit, actions de 
la parole.”? Dans ces deux spheres (d’action; sc. corps et parole) , 
vous aurez une conduite lumineuse. Par conséquent, (le présage) 
est tres bon. 
Notes: (1) La conque est le troisieme des huit emblémes boud- 
dhiques. C’est le symbole de la victoire de la religion (Lamaism 
393 et d’innombrables exemples dans les textes). La conque 
marine est utilisée comme trompette dans les services religieux. 


(2) Etant donné le caractére succinct et le parallélisme des phrases, 
il s’agit sans doute d’un dicton. 


23. Image: Démone. Attitude de danse. Téte échevelée, corps 
nu, taché de gris, les seins pendants, le sexe tres marqué. La main 
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gauche tient un vase(?) ou un os(?), la main droite une jambe 
arrachée. La jambe gauche est levée au-dessus d’une téte (pour 
lui donner un coup de pied?) . 

Texte: fier-gsum (écrit fire-gsu) -pa hdre-mo skye-hgags* la bab 
te /khyim-phya la khyod kyi nai na hdre chen-po’ gcig hdug/ 
ma-mo dai sdof nas hdre-mo ham nad-bdag-mos gnod-pa yin / 
mi nad dai phyug nad yon/sho chai la gnod/phug’® srid la 
gnod/sgos-*phyugs kyi hgab la gnod-pa hdug/ma- (intercalé) -mo 
byos*® mdos fian-pa dgu thub dam-sri las sgrol za-hdre kha-sgyur 
bya /nad-pa yod na ma-mo gnod-pas sgribs-¢iii® bsrui-ba btags 
glus-’skyur hdre-rdui dan drag-pohi sbyin-sreg bya /mi-skyon 
shii mo hbrifi-mo tsam yin// // 

+ —hgegs; * remarquer la désinence masculine (-po), bien qu’il s’agisse d’une démone 
(hdre-mo); *=phugs, la chambre intérieure ot l’on garde les richesses; * = sgohi 
phyugs “le bétail de la porte” (JAscuxe Dict.; mais Desc. Dict.: “troupeau dans 
les paturages ”); ° peut-étre pour byes: “ extérieur,” qui sert dans le STHP & traduire 
le chinois yeh fF “sauvage, inculte” (ex. byes-hdre, démons extérieurs, = yeh-kuei 
BF Hi , démons sauvages; byes-lha, dieux extérieurs, = yeh-shén Sein, dieux sauvages) ; 
° _ sgrib-cin; *=glud-skyur (la finale -d devient -s sous I’influence du s- initial 
suivant). 

Traduction: Vous tombez sur la Démone qui empéche la crois- 
sance. Pronostics relatifs 4 la maison: il y a chez vous une grande 
démone. Etant associée aux ma-mo (démones-meéres) , une démone 
(hdre-mo) ou une Maitresse des Maladies (nad-bdag-mo)* vous 
nuira. Hommes et bétes seront atteints de maladie. (Les démones) 
nuisent a l’alcool et au lait caillé, 4 la vie de la chambre intérieure 
et a la sauvegarde(?) du bétail dans les paturages.? Faites une 
croix magique des Ma-mo sauvages (?) ; faites (le rite) qui vainc 
les neuf maux (sc. tous les maux) , celui qui libére des gnomes dam- 
sri* et celui de Expulsion des démons-mangeurs.* Si quelqu’un 
tombe malade, comme le mal vient des ma-mo, portez une amulette 
qui rend invisible et faites des offrandes brilées aux divinités 
terribles, (le rite des) Démons battus et (celui de) l’Abandon en 
guise de Rancon!* (Ainsi) il n’y a pas de danger. C’est un présage 
a peu pres moyen. 

Notes: (1) Les Maitresses des maladies (nad-bdag-mo) sont en 
effet associées (presque identifiées) aux ma-mo (démones-méres) , 
formant la huitiéme classe de démons dans une classification 
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donnée par Wappett (Lamaism 370). Lha-sman dkar-mo, 
associée aux ma-mo sur la fiche No. 5, est une déesse bienfaisante, 
dispensatrice de médecines. Sur la présente fiche, l’association aux 
ma-mo caractérise au contraire le personnage en question comme 
une démone malfaisante, propagatrice de maladies. Inutile de 
revenir ici sur ce double aspect des “ vieilles.” 

(2) Le malheur atteint les deux principes fondamentaux de |’éco- 
nomie domestique, 4 savoir le bétail prés de la porte et le trésor 
dans la chambre intérieure (sgohi phyugs et phugs kyi nor, cf. 
JAscHKE Dict. 115a). Les deux principes s’opposent comme le 
centre et la périphérie. Pour le dict. Drsa.; sgo-phyugs, “ bétail 
(logé prés) de la porte,” désigne les troupeaux dans les paturages. 
Les richesses de la périphérie (paturages) sont mobiles, celles du 
centre (chambre intérieure) sont immobiles (phugs, la chambre 
intérieure, est en rapport étymologique avec spugs ou sbugs: les 
trésors thésaurisés, cf. la fiche No. 9). Un texte du MS. Roerich 
(8e livre, copie, p. 59a) oppose les richesses de l’extérieur (phyi 
nor) et les biens (et trésors) de l’intérieur (na rdsas et nai gi 
nor-bu) . Ce sont d’une part les chevaux, les mulets, les chameaux, 
les boeufs (?, nor), les moutons etc.,*° et de l’autre l’or, l’argent, 
la turquoise, le corail et les perles, ainsi que le poulain en or qui 
sait marcher, la fille en pierre gzi, le stijpa en turquoise, l’agneau 
en conque, |’éléphant en corail et le terrier en fer, tous objets 
fabriqués, objets de prix.** 

(3) Sur les différents démons sri voir déja la fiche No. 12. D’aprés 
Das Dict. (620a), les dam-sri sont mentionnés dans le Padma 
Than-yig comme démons qui provoquent les maladies du bétail. 
(4) za-hdre kha-sgyur. Ce rite a été décrit par WappeLu (La- 
maism, p. 494, note 4) sous le titre “ The Turning away of the 


®° Rta drehu riia-mo nor lug la-sogs-pa . . . ; nor désigne ici, non pas le bétail en 
général, mais une espéce particuliére qui ne peut étre que les boeufs ou les yaks, étant 
donné que toutes les autres espéces sont énumérées 4 cété d’eux. Le méme texte parle 
de “Hor gyi rta nor lug gsum, les chevaux, les nor (bceufs?) et les moutons, ces 
trois (espéces de bétail) de Hor” (p. 69b). 

*2Gser dhul gyu byi-ru mu-tig/rin-po-chehi rigs-rnams dai /gser gyi hthu-ru 
(= thur-ru) hgros (= hgro) -ces / gzi yi bu-mo gyu yi mchod-rten / dui gi lug-khu / byi- 
ruhi glafi-chen /lcags kyi o-yo (=ho-yo) khyod bzog (=bzo?) nai gi nor-bu rnams 
dai. . 
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Face of the Destroying Devil” (la description n’est peut-étre pas 
tout 4 fait compléte, puisque WappELt ne fait que citer son 
ouvrage Lamaism in Sikkhim, qui n’est malheureusement pas a 
ma disposition). I] sert & chasser de la maison le démon qui a 
causé la mort d’un des habitants et doit étre célébré pendant les 
deux jours qui suivent la mort. On fabrique plusieurs images. 
D’abord un tigre, la gueule ouverte. Une corde de fils de cing 
couleurs est attachée 4 son cou. Ensuite un homme qui serait 
appelé “ démon-mangeur ” (za-hdre). Une inscription disant “ go, 
thou devouring devil, having your face turned to the ennemy ” 
lui est incorporée. I] est placé 4 cheval sur le tigre.*? Puis, une 
autre figure humaine, a téte d’oiseau, la face peinte en rouge, qui, 
elle aussi, est qualifiée de “ démon-mangeur ” puisque Il ’inscription 
qui lui est incorporée dit: “you devouring devil, don’t remain in 
this village, but go to the enemy’s country.” Cette figure est 
placée devant le tigre et tient le bout de la corde attachée au cou 
du tigre. Le démon-mangeur apparait par conséquent dédouble. 
Mais sa véritable forme est sans doute celle 4 téte d’oiseau, puis- 
que za-hdre, démon-mangeur, n’est autre chose qu’une épithéte 
du hibou.** Enfin, on fait une autre figure humaine 4 téte de singe, 
placée derriére le tigre. 

On enchante certaines armes a l’usage du lama-exorciste, 
d’autres 4 l’usage des laiques. Aprés le coucher du soleil—“ for 
demons can only move in the darkness ”**—le lama expulse le 
démon de la mort. Accompagné de beaucoup de bruit, tout le 
monde crie “ va-t-en!” Le lama invite le démon a quitter la 


®2 Ce détail montre qu’il faut traduire kha-sgyur par “ guider la bouche (d’un cheval) 
par les rénes” (JAscuKe Dict. 34a: kha sgyur-ba, to govern, to reign the mouth (of 
a horse), to lead, guide, influence other persons). Cf. cependant Francke, Kesarsaga, 
Lower Ladakhi Version, p. 198:kha-gyur(-cas) turn the mouth, i.e. return. 

88 JaAscuKe Dict. 284a. D’autres épithétes du hibou sont: hbyui-pohi bya, oiseau 
du démon (Desa. Dict. 895a) et srin-bya, oiseau-démon (Desa. Dict. 1036a). Je ne 
connais aucun fait tibétain qui explique pourquoi les hiboux s’appellent démons- 
mangeurs. On ne peut s’empécher de penser aux anciennes définitions chinoises suivant 
lesquelles les hiboux sont parricides (ils mangent surtout leur mére) et s’appellent 
oiseaux-démons (kuei-niao RB B) , exactement comme en tibétain srin-bya (cf. GRANET, 
Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne 532, 534 et 527). 

4 Sic! Comme les hiboux qui ont encore les épithétes: fiin-hjigs “ qui craint le jour” 
et mun-pahi mig can “ ayant des yeux faits pour les ténébres” (Dusa. Dict. 895a). 
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maison pour se rendre chez les ennemis. Un des parents du mort 
enléve le plateau qui porte les figurines et le dépose loin de la 
maison, si possible 4 un carrefour. Le rite semble assigner aux 
démons-mangeurs (hiboux) la tache de conduire (kha-sgyur) le 
tigre au seul endroit ot il doive exercer ses ravages: chez l’ennemi. 
C’est le tigre qui est éconduit, c’est donc lui qui représente le 
démon qui a causé la mort et qui doit étre expulsé. Les démons 
tigres cannibales semblent avoir joué un réle prépondérant dans 
les danses masquées qui se terminent par la destruction d’une 
poupée, dépécée et rejetée 4 un carrefour (cf. ci-dessus la fiche 
No. 8; voir Lamaism 518/519 et Grenarp, Le Tibet 327) . 

(5) glus-skyur = glud-skyur. Un démon attaché 4 une croix ma- 
gique et rejeté au loin avec elle, voila ce qu’on appelle une “ ran- 
con” (glud, voir la fiche No. 8, notes 4 mdos) . II faut s’en étonner. 
Car pour se préserver d’un démon dont on craint la fureur, loin de 
lui offrir quelque chose pour acheter ses bonnes graces, loin de lui 
offrir une rancon, c’est lui-méme qu’on expulse, crucifié, c’est lui- 
méme qu’on appelle une “ rancon.” Le mot glud exprime par con- 
séquent une notion plus complexe que ce que nous entendons par 
“rancon.” On peut se demander quelle est l’étymologie du mot. 
D’aprés |’expérience faite sur la variation dman~sman (voir la 
fiche No. 5), on est tenté de faire l’analyse étymologique en con- 
sidérant les préfixes comme des éléments séparables ajoutés 4 un 
mot-racine. 

Dans glud (prononcé lud) , g- est un préfixe. Si on cherche dans 
les dictionnaires d’autres mots, également prononcés lud, mais 
munis de préfixes différents, on trouve blud, le substantif corre- 
spondant a blu “ racheter,” terme que nous avons vu & propos des 
rites qui consistent a “racheter la vie” et 4 “ tromper la mort.” 
Blud: “release, ransom, esp. in religious ceremonies where the 
effigy of a sick man is offered to demons to effect a cure, i. e., the 
effigy is the substitute or ransom for the man.” Le mot signifie 
aussi: “ remainder, anything left ” (Das Dict.). Dans la premiére 
définition, blud correspond bien 4 notre conception de la rangon: 
pour se libérer d’une peine ou d’un danger, on offre un remplacant 
a celui qui les cause. Aussi est-ce uniformément ainsi que les 
auteurs comprennent les rites du glud ou blud. Cf. p. ex. Von 
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Manen, The story of the Eastern Snow-Mountain, Minor Tibetan 
Texts 1.29: “the meaning of glud-tshab is probably ‘the ransom 
(which is thrown to the evil spirit) as a substitute for, representa- 
tive of (the person on whose behalf the offering is made) .’” De 
méme, Morse, Tibetan Medecine (JWCBRS 3.123): le démon 
est expulsé du corps du malade “ and the lama offers himself as a 
ransom in place of the man.” C’est encore l’avis de Mme. Davip- 
NEEL quand elle parle du bouc émissaire tibétain (Le bouc émis- 
saire, Mercure de France 15.12 (1924), p. 653, note 1: “lut (= 
glud) a le sens de rancon, de rachat. On appelle ainsi tout argent 
donné pour racheter la vie d’un homme ou d’un animal ou toute 
chose offerte 4 une divinité ou 4 un démon, afin d’étre épargné 
par eux. Lut ky gyalpo (=glud kyi rgyal-po, le roi des rancons, 
c-a-d. le “ bout émissaire ”’) est offert en lieu et place des pécheurs 
et des malades afin que s’exerce sur lui, et non sur eux, la vengeance 
des dieux.” 

Seulement, un certain nombre de renseignements que ces mémes 
auteurs nous donnent au sujet de la signification de glud, ne peu- 
vent pas entrer dans la définition qu’ils proposent. Von MANEN 
(op. cit. 30) traduit, d’aprés son informateur tibétain, la phrase: 
kho mi-glud yin, par: “he is a lii (= glud) in human form (a man- 
lii, cf. werwolf .. .)” et la phrase: mi-kho glud yin, par: “ that 
man so and so is a very devil.” Une mére mécontente peut dire 
cette phrase 4 son enfant quand il n’est pas sage (et il compare 
langlais: they are true devils). Dans le cas présent, glud a par 
conséquent le sens de “ quelque chose de mauvais, un démon, un 
loup-garou.” Von MANEN a bien vu cette difficulté, mais il l’écarte 
en disant que cela “ seems to be a meaning-shifting from result to 
cause (pale death!) , the lii being the ransom to the evil spirit, 
Anglice devil. The association does not seem to be that of worth- 
lessness, hatefulness, something good for nothing, only fit to be 
thrown away like a lii” (c’est moi qui souligne). Mme Daviv- 
NEEL nous dit (op. cit. 650) qu’au début de l’année, le Bouc 
émissaire (le “roi des rancons”) va étre chassé de Lhassa et 
“emportera avec lui toutes les miseres du peuple, ses fautes, ses 
maladies, les souillures morales et spirituelles qu’il a contractées, 
et les démons qui l’obsédent.” Ainsi, le glud n’est point un sub- 


10 
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stitut du peuple offert aux démons 4 sa place, mais au contraire 
c’est le support de toutes les mauvaises choses, y compris les 
démons, de l’année passée, destinées 4 étre rejetées.*° 

Si nous cherchons le sens de lud, mot-racine obtenu en retran- 
chant les préfixes g- ou b-, nous le trouvons précisément d’accord 
avec les significations particuliéres que nous venons de dégager 
pour le mot glud. Lud désigne en effet toutes les excrétions 
mauvaises, tout ce que le corps rejette: les excréments, le mucus, 
lavorton. “To eject a phlegm, to abort” se dit précisément 
lud-pa skyur-ba, c’est-a-dire avec le méme verbe (skyur-ba, re- 
jeter) qui, appliqué a glud “rancon,” désigne dans le texte de 
notre fiche le rite de l’expulsion du mal démoniaque (glud-skyur, 
prononcé lud-skyur, exactement comme si l’on voulait dire rejeter 
des excrétions!) . 

Glud ou blud, “ rangon,” est par conséquent en rapport étymolo- 
gique avec lud, “ excrétions dégoutantes.” Certaines applications 
du mot dérivé se ressentent du sens du mot-racine. I] faut remettre 
a plus tard la recherche qui rendrait compte de l’association d’idées 
qui relie les notions “ excrétions ” et “rancon.” Car le meilleur 
moyen de la mener a bien serait de pouvoir disposer de descriptions 
cohérentes des rites qui s’y rattachent. 


24. Image: Trois perles, une grise et deux rouges, sur trois 
feuilles; le tout doublement auréolé. 
Texte: fier (écrit fire) -bshi-pa dgos-hdod hbyui-bahi nor-bu la 
bab te/nor-phya srog-phya grogs-phya khyim-phya chos-phya 
kun la bzai /khyad-par (écrit khyadr) srid-phya bzan / dbul-pos 
nor ried / med (?)-pos bu riied/bon-*phya nor-phya la rin-po- 
chen baii-mdsod la dba / mo hdi ci la btab kyaii bzai fio (écrit 
bzano) // 

+ —blon; le b étant trés petit, il manque une lettre en-dessous. 
Traduction: Vous tombez sur la Pierre précieuse qui fait venir ce 
qu’on désire.’ Pronostics relatifs aux richesses, 4 la santé, a l’amitié, 
a la maison et a la religion: bons. (Le présage est) particu- 


°5 Cf. dans le méme sens STHP IE, § 1, ot la phrase: cog-glud hphen, “ jeter 
une rancon de papier,” est traduite par BHR. “ reconduire les démons en décou- 
pant (des images) en papier.” 
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lierement bon pour les pronostics relatifs 4 la vie (naissance). Le 
pauvre trouvera des richesses. L’indigent trouvera un fils.? Quant 
aux pronostics relatifs 4 la politique et aux richesses, vous aurez 
pouvoir sur un trésor de trés grand prix. Ce présage est bon pour 
tout ce que vous pourriez entreprendre. 


Notes: (1) C’est un symbole bouddhique connu, le joyau (ratna) , 
le deuxiéme dans la série des Sept Trésors (Lamaism 389: the 
mother of all gems, a wish-procuring gem [Cintamani]) . 


(2) Il se pourrait que cette phrase repose sur un calembour. 
L’oracle est consacré a la trouvaille d’une pierre 4 souhaits (nor- 
bu). Mais au lieu de dire dans une phrase que le pauvre trouvera 
cette pierre précieuse, on a fait deux phrases tout a fait paralléles 
(dbul-po “ pauvre ” = med-po “ indigent,” riied “trouver” dans 
les deux phrases) dans lesquelles le complément direct est respecti- 
vement un des éléments qui composent le mot nor-bu: premiére 
phrase: nor (richesses) , deuxieéme phrase: bu (fils) . 


25. Image: Démon gris, le corps couvert de taches noires. De 
longs cheveux tombent sur l’épaule gauche. Un drap rouge autour 
des hanches. Attitude provoquante (attitude de danse?). Les 
mains agitent un lacet. 


Texte: fier (écrit fire) -lia-pa hchi-bdag bdud kyi shags-pa la bab 
te/nad-pa yod na bdud gnod/bdud mdos btai/tsha-tsha lo- 
grans btab /tshe-chog’ btai tshe-dbai shus/tshe-mdog fii-khri 
hdon / hchi-ba bslu /lam-phran?* bcos */de-ltar ma byas na fien 
che ho/ mo han pas rim-gro hbad// 


* —cho-ga; *épithéte du Bardo, cf. Desa. Dict. (648b): bar-dohi lam-phrai; * = 
faire comme si (JAscHKE Dict. 147b; ex. Francke, Wintermythus d. Kesarsage 6, 1: 
“so tun als ob”). 


Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Lacet* du démon Maitre-de-la 
Mort. Si quelqu’un tombe malade, c’est que le mal (vient du) 
démon. Employez la croix magique du Démon! Erigez autant de 
tsha-tsha que vous comptez d’années! *? Accomplissez le rite (pour 
la conservation) de la vie! Priez pour l’efficience de la vie! * 
Récitez les Vingt-Mille (slokas) “ Couleur de la vie”!* Trompez 
la mort! Imitez la Route étroite (du Bardo)! Si vous ne faites 
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pas ainsi, il y aura danger. Comme le présage est mauvais, 
appliquez-vous aux cérémonies! * 


Notes: (1) Cf. déja le lacet du démon-cerf (fiche No. 6). Le 
maitre de la mort, c’est Gcin-rje (Yama). Sur la fiche No. 6, il 
s’agissait du démon de la maladie, mais pour s’en délivrer, il fallait 
employer la croix magique qui trompe G¢in-rje. La croix magique 
du Démon dans le texte de la présente fiche est sans doute celle 
qui éloigne le Démon Maitre-de-la-Mort. Ici, la croix magique 
n’est pas qualifiée de “ trompeuse.” Mais l’idée qu’il faut “trom- 
per” la mort apparait plus loin dans le texte. On trompe la mort 
en faisant un simulacre du Bardo, état intermédiaire entre la mort 
et la renaissance. 


(2) Cf. Lamaism 461: en cas d’infortune, “ plant as many ‘ lui-ta 
flags ’ as years of your age.” 


(3) Tshe-dban. C’est un génie local, un sa-bdag (Das Dict. 
1030b). D’aprés Bett (People of Tibet 198), il s’agit d’un rite 
destiné & communiquer la longue vie (“life-power, tse-wang ”; = 
tshe-dban) . II se célébre parfois trois jours aprés la naissance et 
se répete en cas de maladie. Au cours de ce rite on absorbe les 
pilules de vie (tshe-ril) et la biére de vie (tshe-chai) . 


(4) Cf. la fiche No. 6, srog-slu fii-khri. On s’assure la vie en la 
rachetant 4 la mort. Quand quelqu’un est mort, les survivants 
doivent réciter les priéres de longue vie, p. ex. le “ts‘e-mdo” 
(sitra d’Amitayus. Tshe-dpag-med mdo) et le “ ts‘e-gzuiis” 
(Lamaism, p. 490) . 

(5) Cf. MS. Roerich, chp. Ljai, copie, 17: hchi-bdag Gcin-rje 
slebs rgyur kyan / bzlog-thabs rim-grohi dpyad-ka dgos /“ Méme 
si Ggin-rje, Maitre-de-la-Mort, est la, il faut essayer les cérémonies 
du détournement.” 


26. Image: Soleil rouge, émettant des rayons. 


Texte: iter (écrit fire) -drug-pa dros-*hjams*™ fii-ma la bab te / iii- 
mas glii-bshi kun la khyab*/khyim-phya srog-phya don-phya 
kun la bzaii / nad-pa yod na gdon rgyal-po dai dkor-bdag gnod / 
gzah mdos bya/rgyal mdos Pe-dkar gsai mdos bya/dkar-po 
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drug mdos bya / gai rmos-*pa de e yon na yon /e yin na yin / rim- 
gro byas/nad-pa yod na bde-ba yon bas mo gzan‘* fo// // 

*c’est la chaleur du soleil matinal; STHP (chiian 1) énumére les termes indiquant 
les positions du soleil: (a) fii-ma car (A HH, lever du soleil), (b) fii-dros (A Ff, 
montée du soleil), (c) fiin-gui H 4, midi) etc; ™=hjam; *cf. khyab-gsal, lumiére 
éclatante (litt. pénétrante), épithéte du soleil (Desc. Dict.); * = mos-pa(?); * = bzaii. 
Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Soleil de chaleur douce. Le soleil 
emplit (de sa lumiére) les quatre continents. Pronostics relatifs 4 
la maison, & la santé et aux affaires: bons. Si quelqu’un tombe 
malade, le mal (vient) des démons gdon, rgyal-po (rois) et dkor- 
bdag (maitres des richesses). Faites la croix magique des Planétes, 
celle des Rois, celle de Pe-dkar caché (secret) et celle des Six 
Blancs (Purs)! Ce que vous désirez arrivera si ce n’est déja arrivé. 
Accomplissez des cérémonies! Si quelqu’un tombe malade, il 
guérira. Le présage est bon. 


Note: Pour les différentes croix magiques je renvois aux notes de 


la fiche No. 6. 


27. Image: Au-dessus des montagnes un oiseau nu (rouge), 
muni de bras et d’une téte humaine dont le nez est remplacé par 
un bec. Plumage sur les reins et derriére le dos. Les jambes 
écartées. Les deux mains tiennent une banderole (?) blanche. 


Texte: fier (écrit fire)-bdun-pa bya khyuii la bab te / mi khyod 
rab-'che no-no yin-pas bzai //khyad-par chos-phya bzaii / bzuii- 
ba*™ yod na btah/sdam (écrit sda)-pa* yod na myur-du grol / 
shu-ba yod na gnaii fio yin/nor gtor-ba yod na byaii-phyogs ri- 
sul gai hthad nas ried yon /nad-pa yod na khro-rol dai brgya- 
bshi bya / dmag jag dgra la rgol-ba rnams nam-la (i, intercalé) * 
nas byas na bzai/ gshan gai la yai mo bzai no// // 


1_rabs; **=gzun; *=lien, cf. sdom: engagement; * = nam-laiis, lever du jour. 


Traduction: Vous tombez sur l’oiseau Khyui.' Le présage est 
bon puisque vous étes le fils ainé d’un noble. Il est particuli¢rement 
bon pour les pronostics relatifs a la religion. Si vous avez une 
inclination, abandonnez-la! Si vous avez un engagement, délivrez- 
vous en vite! Si vous avez une demande, elle sera accordée. Si 
vous avez perdu des richesses, vous trouverez ce que vous désirez 
dans un vallon du nord. Si quelqu’un tombe malade, accomplissez 
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(le rite des) Magiciens Terribles et (celui des) Cent-Quatre. Il 
sera bon d’entrer dans le combat avec des armées, des brigands et 
(d’autres) ennemis dés le lever du jour.’ Pour tout le reste, le 
présage est bon. 


Notes: (1) Khyuf traduit Garuda, oiseau mythique, ennemi des 
serpents (naga). Transplanté au Tibet, il a été peut-étre identifié 
a la représentation indigene d’un oiseau semblable. C’est la 
lopinion de A. H. Francxke (ZDMG (1907) 585, 6 et planches 1, 
1 et 4; cité d’aprés Mtr, Krankheits- und Heilgottheiten, 970/ 
971), basée sur sa découverte de dessins rupestres représentant 
des rna-khyun, “ Ohren-garuda” (expression qui se réfere aux 
oreilles ou “cornes” particuligrement grandes de l’oiseau). Un 
oiseau khyui, associé au soleil, apparait également dans le folklore 
non bouddhique du Ladakh, folklore que FRANcKE consideére 
comme le représentant de la “ religion ” prébouddhique du Tibet 
(bya Khyun dkruf fii-ma, in Francxe, Hochzeitslieder 22 et 
Ladakhi Prebuddhist Marriage Ritual, Indian Ant. (1901) , intro- 
duction; bya fii-ma khyuf run, in Lower Lad. Version of the Kesar 
Saga, 15, 28). Le méme oiseau est si particulierement important 
chez les Bon que ceux-ci sont désignés parfois par le terme khyui- 
po “ partisans du Khyui ” (Das, Brief Sketch of the Bon Religion, 
Journ. Buddh. Text Soc. of India 1, part 1; app.) . 

Le Khyui représente un aigle. Il est en rapport avec l’or (Das 
Dict. 163b: the golden eagle). Il vomit une pierre précieuse qui 
sert de médecine (ibid.). D’aprés le MS. Roerich (2e livre, copie, 
1la) , une pierre précieuse qui permet d’obtenir ce qu’on désire est 
produite par les “ cornes” du Khyui (Khyuf rva-cohi nai nas 
nor-bu byui / gai hdod smon-lam ci btab hgrub /; le méme pas- 
sage mentionne d’ailleurs un khyui male et un khyui femelle, 
vaincus par Kesar). Le rapport de l’oiseau Khyuii avec !’or et les 
pierres précieuses explique l’association du titre de la fiche (oiseau 
Khyuni) et du théme des richesses trouvées dans le nord. Car, 
dans la cosmologie bouddhique, |’or se trouve au cété nord du 
Sumeru (Lamaism 81). Le Nord est gardé par Kuvera (gNod- 
sbyin; op. cit. 367). Kuvera égale rNam-sras, dieu des richesses, 
dont les épithétes sont byaii-phyogs bdag-po “ maitre du Nord,” 
nor gyi rgyal “roi des richesses,” phyug-gnas sruii-po “ gardien 
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des endroits riches,” gter gyi bdag-po “ maitre des trésors” et 
byan-phyogs skyon “ protecteur du Nord” (Desc. Dict. 571b). 
D’apreés la fiche de divination traduite par WADDELL, les richesses 
ne sont pas trouvées dans le nord, mais dans le nord-ouest (La- 
maism 471: lost property.—if you go to the north-west you shall 
get the lost property, or news of it). 


(2) Ce détail s’explique aussi par l’image du Khyui, puisqu’il est 
associé 4 l’aurore. Skya-rejis bu-bo “le frére de l’aurore ” est une 
épithéte de l’aigle. Et l’aurore, elle, a pour épithéte: khyuf sion 
skyes “ née avant l’aigle (ou avant l’oiseau Khyun)” (Desc. Dict. 
57a). 


28. Image: Collier de perles, suspendu, portant un ornement 
au milieu. 


Texte: fier (écrit fire) -brgyad-pa bcu phran* la bab te/lag tu 
yug-pa’* Idai bya-ba yin pas/ran gis hthad-dkar* byas kyan 
gshan gyi‘ skyog-*por byas/hdsos-bos* hthadkar* byas kyan 
chu-rigs ° skyog-*por hon / ma rkus-pa rkus shag’ / mi dkar shva- 
nag gsol (écrit: nagsol) / mihi mi-kha smras dai kham-chuhi * 
ho yin/rtogs-spyod® zab*° htshal* / bzlog-pa dai mchu-sde-liia 
hdon/sdofi-rgyan dai mdog-sgrub gyis/mo fian pas zab**// // 

+]e mot est ignoré par les dictionnaires. A en juger d’aprés l’image, il désignerait 
un collier. On pourrait songer 4 comparer Icug-phran “ branche flexible, liane.” Mais 
beu remplace aussi cu “bambou” dans I’expression, empruntée au chinois, cu-gaii 
“manne de bambou” (écrit bcu-gai dans rgyud 69, trad. Latou, Le culte des Naga, 
pp. 18, 16). phran désigne les petites choses. Dans le Ladakh, phran-mo “ the little 
ones ” est une expression pour les doigts (Francke, Lower Lad. Version . . . I, p. 23). 
On pourrait penser que bcu-phran signifierait alors les dix doigts (bcu =dix). Ceci 
expliquerait la premiére phrase qui mentionne la main et le toucher. Mais alors on ne 
voit pas pourquoi le dessinateur n’a pas représenté deux mains sur l’image plutét qu’un 
collier. A-t-il lu phreii “ chapelet” au lieu de phran? Ou a-t-il simplement songé au 
chapelet qu’on fait passer entre ses doigts? * = fiug-pa, le toucher(?), cf. la confusion 
fréquente entre fiuh et yui (Desc. Dict. 379b, JAscuxe Dict. 511b) et |’expression 
lag-pa fiug-fiug-pa, main qui touche 4 tout (Desa. Dict. 79a); * = thad-kar; * = gyis; 
5 —kyog; °j’ignore quelle correction s’impose pour ces mots qui ne donnent aucun sens 
dans cette orthographe; *=bshag, forme vulgaire de hjog, accuser qqn. d’un crime; 
8 _kha-mchu; ° =rtogs-dpyad; *°=gzabs; **d’aprés Desc. Dict.,=chog, il suffit; 
12 _ gzabs. 


Traduction: Vous tombez sur le beu-phran (collier?). L’action 
qui convient entiérement 4 la main, c’est le toucher (??). Vous 
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l’avez rendu tout droit, mais d’autres l’ont courbé. hdsos-bo a 
agi tout droit, mais chu-rigs deviendra tortueux (??). Celui qui 
n’a pas volé sera accusé de vol. L’>homme blanc (pur) portera un 
chapeau noir.’ C’est l’aspect de médisances et de disputes. Mais 
il suffit de prendre garde aux jugements. Récitez le Détournement 
et le Mchu-sde-lia! Accomplissez (la lecture du) Sdofi-rgyan? 
et du mDog-sgrub (Acquisition de la Couleur) ! Comme le présage 
est mauvais, faites attention! 


Notes: (1) Le blanc désigne la pureté morale et l’innocence en 
cas de proces, le noir le contraire (voir Das Dict.). Le blanc est 
aussi associé a la religion orthodoxe, tandis que les “ chapeaux 
noirs ” désignent les Bon-po. Toutes les métaphores de la fiche 
rameénent a l’idée de quelqu’un qui agit en toute sincérité et qui 
est accusé de méfaits dont il n’est pas coupable. J’ignore la raison 
pour laquelle cette idée est classée sous l’image d’un collier ou 
d’un chapelet. 

(2) C’est sans doute un titre abrégé. Cf. Kanjur (Complete Cata- 
logue, p. 174, no. 1006:) hPhags-pa sdofi-po rgyan gyi mchog 
“ Arbre sublime, meilleur des ornements ” (chinois: pao-shu tsui- 
shéng chuang-yen Pi: BRIER, skr. gulmalarnkaragra) . 


29. Image: Poissons rouges dans |’eau. 

Texte: fier (écrit fire)-dgu-pa gser gyis’ fia la bab te/ mi khyod 
da-lta dbul kyai mi theg-’ pahi sa nas nor riied-pa hdug/dai-ma‘ 
thui™ sfiuf srid las sman-lam* (écrit 14) thob/lha mchos* dgos/ 
nad-pa yod na nehu-srii*® dai /chu-mig gam /lu-ma ham (écrit 
-mah) / cifi-rtse” yod sa nas™ klu sa-bdag klu srin gnod /klu gtor 
bton” klu mchod na phan/chu chen-po la fia-mo rtsal-sbyon 
dan hdra nam-phugs* (écrit phud) skyid-pahi mo yin/ fii-ma 
rgas-kar dro/mi-tshi® rgas-kar skyid/mo bzan fio// // 

1_ gyi; *® —thegs, parti; * = dvais-ma, jus(?); **=hthui; *=smon-lam; ° = mchod, 
cf. plus loin klu mchod; * =nehu-(g)sii=ne-thai: grass plots, alpine pastures 
(JAscuKe Dict.); * = ii-rtsi(?); ™=gnas; 7 = ton, impér. de gton; * cf. la fiche No. 
7; ° =mi-tshe. 

Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Poisson d’or.1 Bien que vous 
soyez pauvre maintenant, vous trouverez des richesses 4 un endroit 
que les gens ont quitté. Vous avez bu du jus (?) ; aprés une longue 
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maladie, vous verrez vos souhaits réalisés. I] faut vénérer les 
dieux. Si quelqu’un tombe malade, le mal viendra des démons klu 
(klu-srin) et des dieux du sol klu (klu-sabdag) qui habitent les 
endroits ot il y a des paturages, des sources, des étangs et de la 
résine (?). Si vous faites une offrande aux klu et que vous les 
vénérez, il y aura guérison. Des poissons dans une grande riviére: 
c’est pareil a un exercice d’habileté. Finalement, c’est un présage 
heureux. Le soleil est chaud au moment ou il se couche (litt. 
vieillit) .2, La vie de ’homme est heureuse au moment oi il vieillit. 
Présage bon. 

Notes: (1) L’image montre que poisson d’or signifie poisson rouge 
(comme en anglais goldfish et en allemand Goldfisch). Dans le 
bouddhisme, le poisson d’or (gser-fia) est le premier des huit 
emblémes glorieux (astamangala; bkra-cis rtags-brgyad; Lamaism 
393). C’est en méme temps le nom d’une pierre précieuse (Das 
Dict.). Dans la légende de Kesar, le petit poisson gser-mig (ceil 
d’or) est l’animal type du régne aquatique (FrancKE, Friihlings- 
mythus d. Kesarsage, trad. p. 19 et Wintermythus 1, 43). La 
notion est assez courante pour que gser-mig-can (ceux aux yeux 
d’or) ait pu étre une épithéte pour poissons en général (Desa. 
Dict. 1049a). Le titre de la fiche (association de poisson—eau— 
et d’or—richesse—) explique les présages qui ont trait aux richesses 
et aux possibilités de maladies provenant des klu, génies aqua- 
tiques et par ailleurs gardiens des trésors. Notons aussi qu’au 
Tibet l’or n’est pas seulement trouvé dans la terre, mais aussi dans 
les fleuves (gser-Idan-ma “ qui contient de l’or”: épithéte pour 
fleuve aussi bien que pour terre; Desc. Dict.) . 


(2) Les mémes métaphores se retrouvent sur la fiche No. 33, elle 
aussi consacrée 4 un objet en or. Mais elles y sont complétées par 
celle des trésors dont le pouvoir, l’efficacité s’accroit avec le temps. 
Pour les métaux de prix et les pierres précieuses lage n’est pas un 
déclin mais au contraire une augmentation de force.” 


30. Image: Démone, aux cheveux longs pendant dans le dos. 
Son corps nu est couvert de taches; le sexe tres marqué est peint 


°° Cf. le chinois Ah “ vieilles essences.” Plus les “essences” (sc. esprits-démons) 
sont vieilles, plus elles acquiérent de puissance. 
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en rouge. Elle léve les mains et écarte les jambes. Au-dessous 
d’elle un tas informe (excréments?) . 


Texte: sum (écrit sii) -bcu-pa phui-sri rha-mo* la bab te / khyim- 
phya la mi khyod kyi nai na rlui byuii-ba la sgo bead pas mi 
phan / phyi mkhon? dai nai mkhon? laiis dog* yod pas da-lan 
dan phyi gyod kyi ito /kha-chags‘* dai blo gyod gyi no/yid la 
yod-pahi don-phya® rnams ¢ol-°ba legs / kham-mchu‘ dai khon * 
gyi io /rim-hgro® drag-po hbad / mo hdi fian pas zab-par *° gyis- 
dan*// // 

1_rham-mo(?); *=hkhon; *=dogs, peur, angoisse; *=kha-chag: ill language, 
abuse (JAscuKe Dict); °=cha, affaires, et non pas “pronostics”; °=bgol, différer, 
tarder; *=kha-mchu; *=hkhon; °®=rim-gro; *° gzabs; ** impératif. 
Traduction: Vous tombez sur la Phuii-sri (démone) Enragée.* 
Pronostics relatifs 4 la maison: Un souffle s’est produit chez vous 
et a brisé la porte: il n’y a rien a faire. La haine s’est levée a 
l’extérieur comme 4 I’intérieur et vous en avez peur. C’est l’aspect 
de regrets immeédiats et futurs. C’est l’aspect de mauvaises paroles 
et de regrets (dans) l’4me. II] vaut mieux différer les affaires que 
vous avez dans l’esprit. C’est l’aspect de procés et de discorde. 
Appliquez-vous aux cérémonies terribles! Comme ce présage est 
mauvais il faut faire attention. 


Notes: (1) Sur les démons sri, voir ci-dessus la fiche No. 12. Phun 
désigne un tertre; c’est peut-étre cela que l’image de la fiche montre 
au-dessous de la démone. Le nom de la démone, riia-mo, signifie 
chameau. Mais l’image serait en désaccord avec le titre, ce qui 
serait exceptionnel. Je pense qu’il faut lire rham-mo (la suppres- 
sion d’une lettre finale identique a l’initiale de la seconde syllabe 
d’un mot est fréquente). Le mot riam-pa signifie: “ (1) to rage; 
to be furious, to devastate . .. (2) to breathe violently, to pant 
for; to desire ardently ”; et riam-gsas désigne “the occupying of 
one’s body by a god or spirit according to Bon-po notions; a woman 
when inspired riding on any demon is called gsas-mo ” (Das Dict.) . 
Ainsi, la lecture riam-mo (=riiam-gsas-mo) expliquerait en méme 
temps l’image de la fiche, la qualification de phui-sri, le theme du 
souffle violent qui brise la porte de la maison et le théme de la 
haine. Le soffle (rlui) correspond au % chinois: la respiration 
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violente est signe de colére 429A et le véhicule des actions dé- 
moniaques. 


31. Image: Deux coucous sur un arbre. 


Texte: so-gcig-pa khu-byug la bab te/tshon* lha hdre mi gsum 
(écrit gsu) dba du bsdud / tsho (?) -*phya grogs-phya don-phya 
kun bya-las hgyogs-*pahi no// gtam (écrit gta) -sian daii-bcas nas 
yons* bas/mo ¢in-tu bzan iio // if 


+ _ tshanh, entiérement, tous(??); *=tshe; *=mgyogs; ‘ 


= yon. 


Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Coucou. II] gouverne entiére- 
ment (?) les dieux, les démons et les hommes. Pronostics relatifs 
ala (longue) vie, 4 l’amitié et aux affaires: c’est l’aspect d’une 
action rapide. I] y aura des paroles agréables et tout le reste. 
Présage extremement bon. 


Note: Le coucou est connu pour sa voix agréable et harmonieuse. 
Cf. quelques unes de ses épithétes: fag-sian-can ou dbyaiis sian, 
“ voix douce,” spran-rtsihi sgra-siian, “ voix douce comme le miel ” 
etc. (Desa. Dict., Das Dict.) . 


32. Image: Dans un décor de montagnes, un homme debout. 

Il est nu, le corps couvert de taches, émacié. Les mains, levées, 
ressemblent a des griffes (ongles longs?) . 
Texte: so-gitis-pa ro-lai* la bab te / pha-med kyi dur-sri laiis pas 
dur no yod / dur-lha gsol dur-sri mnan / nad-pa yod na tshe zad// 
zas graiis* thims* gai byas kyai mi ph. pas/mo gcin-tu fan 
no// // 


+on écrit aussi ro-lais; * = gran; * = hthims. 


Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Cadavre-Dressé.' Voici l’aspect 
d’un charnier dans lequel un démon des charniers (dur-sri) , qui 
n’a pas de pere, s’est dressé. Priez le dieu des charniers (dur-lha) , 
domptez les démons des charniers (dur-sri)! Si quelqu’un tombe 
malade, sa vie sera épuisée.? La nourriture est absorbée froide. 
Quoi que vous fassiez, il ne guérira pas. Présage extremement 
mauvais. 


Notes: (1) ro-lais traduit sanscrit vetala, “ génies impurs qui 
hantent les cimetiéres et entrent dans les corps morts pour les 
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animer momentanément” (Frrr, Extraits du Kanjour 453). Sur 
notre fiche, le ro-lai du titre correspond au dur-sri du texte et 
répond par conséquent a la définition du vetala. 

Notons cependant que le terme ro-lai a deux acceptions, l’une 
s’inspirant de la tradition bouddhique, l’autre de la tradition 
populaire. Quand ro-lai traduit vetala, l’équivalent chinois est 
#P , cadavre levé, et l’équivalent mongol kagiir>kiir (Maha- 
vyuttpati, éd. Sakaki No. 4376 et GRUNWEDEL, Myth. d. Buddh. 
192 et index 243: “Totengespenst ” welches in Leichen fahrt und 
die Leichen in Bewegung bringt). Mais le STHP (§ 385K 1), qui 
n’est point consacré au bouddhisme, traduit ro-lais par le chinois 
#F 5, mort apparente, léthargie, et mongol yanyatba (passé de 
yanyatqu, dict. de Kowa.rewsk1, 98lb: “=ro-lais, reprendre 
lusage de ses sens aprés un profond sommeil; se lever [un mort]”’) . 

Cette deuxiéme acception du mot ro-lai est celle que connaissent 
les voyageurs modernes. BELx, People of Tibet 138/139: “ another 
type of apparent return to life, the “ standing corpse” (ro-lang) . 
“Such cases,” said Tsa-rong, “ occur chiefly when a person dies 
during a thunderstorm. There are no thunderstorms during win- 
ter, and the corpse of those who die in winter never show signs of 
coming back to life again.” “ The Tibetan belief is that the ro-lang 
can walk straight ahead only. It cannot turn to the right or left. 
A stone thrown at it will not hurt it. The only way to kill it is 
by throwing a boot at it. Anybody who is touched by the ro-lang 
dies.” 

Madame Davip-NrEet (Mystiques et magiciens du Tibet 163) 
décrit le ro-lai comme un rite d’origine bon-po, encore pratiqué 
par les sorciers. II consiste 4 ranimer un cadavre en appliquant la 
bouche 4 celle du cadavre. Celui-ci fait alors des bonds. Le sorcier 
ne le lache pas. Au moment supreme, le cadavre sort la langue. 
Le sorcier doit la saisir avec ses dents et l’arracher. Elle lui sert 
d’arme magique. S’il ne réussit pas, il meurt. L’exemple du mot 
ro-lai montre 4 nouveau que le fait d’avoir servi 4 traduire un 
mot sanscrit et d’étre devenu un terme technique bouddhique, 
n’empéche pas le mot tibétain de conserver ou d’acquérir un sens 
pour ainsi dire “ laique,” et que toute recherche sur des notions 
proprement tibétaines a intérét 4 se méfier des équivalents san- 
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scrits sous-jacents dans les définitions de termes tibétains données 
par les dictionnaires. 

(2) Tshe-zad “ Vie épuisée ” est aussi le nom du sixiéme des sept 
vetalas énumérés dans le rgyud 14 (Arya sapta vetala dharani; 
hphags-pa ro-lais bdun-pa shes-bya-bahi gzuiis; trad. Frrr, op. 
cit. 455) . 


33. Image: Un chorten d’or au toit rouge, couronné de |’em- 
bléme fii-zla (disque de soleil sur croissant de lune). De chaque 
coté est planté un mat ressemblant 4 une lance. 


Texte: so-gsum (écrit gst) -pa rin-chen gser gyi mchod-rten la bab 
te / gan la yah bzaii-pa yin / pha-drin ma-drin chuf yaii raii-drin 
ran la che/fii-ma rgas-khar dro/mi-tshe rgas-khar skyid / nor 
gyi dbaii-thai rgas-khar che / rai bsam-pahi* gcig-tu brdos* pas 
ci bsam (écrit bsé) hgrub/ yul sar-po* gzuf-*pa dai khyad-par 
yul kha-mo la bzai / gshan ci la btab kya bzai fo// = // 

1 _ gshi, base; *le mot est ignoré par les dictionnaires. On attendrait bsdus, passé 

du verbe sdud-pa, qui forme avec gcig-tu le composé: “ unir, contracter.” Les préfixes 
r- et s- s’interchangent facilement. Brdos doit étre une faute pour bsdus; * = gsar-po; 
*—bzui, passé de hdsin-pa. 
Traduction: Vous tombez sur le Précieux Stipa d’or. (Le présage 
est) bon pour tout. Bien que les faveurs (accordées 4) votre pére 
et 4 votre mére soient petites, celles (dont vous bénificierez) vous- 
méme seront grandes. Le soleil est chaud au moment ou il se 
couche (litt. vieillit). La vie de ’homme est heureuse au moment 
ou il vieillit. Le pouvoir des richesses est (plus) grand au moment 
ou elles vieillissent. Comme vous avez concentré (unifié) les sujets 
de vos pensées, vous réaliserez tout ce que vous pensez. (Le 
présage est) bon pour I’attrait irrésistible d’un pays nouveau et 
différent de celui que vous avez occupé. II est bon (aussi) pour 
toute autre chose que vous pourriez entreprendre. 


Note: Cf. la fiche No. 20. Les images montrent des chorten de 
style différent. Celui de la présente fiche ressemble plutot 4 une 
maison. Son toit est de genre chinois. La fiche No. 20 insiste plutét 
sur le caractére religieux du monument et Il’oracle concerne par 
conséquent avant tout la religion, ne faisant que mentionner les 
affaires du sol. La présente fiche, par contre, insiste surtout sur 
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le caractére précieux du monument (cet adjectif constitue méme 
la seule différence dans les titres) et l’oracle concerne par con- 
séquent la richesse et l’honneur. 

Pour les métaphores du pouvoir et de sa jouissance accrus par 
lage, cf. ci-dessus la fiche No. 29. 


TABLE ALPHABETIQUE DES ORACLES ET DES METAPHORES 


(Les chiffres renvoient aux numéros des fiches) 


AMBRE (recu en échange pour du cristal): bonnes relations d’amitié (16). 

ARC (homme qui bande son—): noblesse; victoire sur les ennemis (11). 

AORTE (agitée): trouble vital chez les hommes (8). 

ARBRE (desséché): stérilité; (auquel poussent des feuilles): espoir d’une postérité 
aprés une stérilité préalable (7). 

BOUCHER: condamnation; souffrance (4). 

BOUDDHA: longue vie (2). 

CADAVRE: préfére le charnier de son pays natal (12). 

CADAVRE-DRESSE: mort certaine (32). 

CERF (suivi du chien): maladie, mort (6). 

CHAPEAU (noir, porté par un homme blanc): innocent accusé de vol (28). 

CHARNIER: maladie, mort (12, 32). 

CHIEN (suit le cerf): voir CERF. 

COLLIER (?): medisances, fausses accusations (28). 

CONQUE MARINE (blanche): bénédiction; bonne renommée (22). 

CORNES (agitées): trouble vital chez le bétail (8). 

COUCOU: rapidité d’action; paroles agréables (31). 

CRISTAL (échangé contre de l’ambre): voir AMBRE. 

CROIX DE DORDJES: santé solide, longue vie; pouvoir; richesses (13). 

DEMONE (qui empéche la croissance): maladie (28). 

DEMONE (mangeuse de cadavres): maladie, mort (12). 

DEMONE (phui-sri enragée): haine et discorde (30). 

ENNEMI-MAGICIEN: hésitations d’esprit et d’action (10). 

FER (recu en échange pour une veine de minerai): bonne affaire (commerce royal?) 
(16). 

GARUDA: voir KHYUN. 

GRIFFES (de tigre; qui ne sont pas séches méme aprés sa mort): puissance (17). 

HAUTS PLATEAUX (déesse des —): réussite (3). 

KHYUN (oiseau mythique; garuda): noblesse, richesse (27). 

LACET: voir PIEGE. 

MALADE: maladie, déménagements; ennemis (18). 

MEDECINE (blanche — des dieux; déesse): aide divine aprés purification (5). 

MINERAI (échangé contre du fer): voir FER. 

MONTAGNE (au SWASTIKA): royauté; commerce noble; longévité; gloire (16). 

MONTAGNE (centrale du monde; RI-RAB): longévité (138). 

NORD: endroit des richesses (27). 

NOURRITURE (froide): mort imminente (82). 
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PERROQUET (qui sait parler): fausse sagesse; médisances (14). 

PIEGE (du démon Cerf): maladie, mort (6). 

PIEGE (du démon Maitre-de-la-Mort): maladie, danger de mort (25). 

PIERRE A SOUHAITS: richesses, pouvoir sur les trésors (24). 

POISSONS (dans une riviére): image de l’habileté (29). 

POISSON v’OR (ROUGE): richesses; pouvoir de la vieillesse (29). 

REINE (porteuse d’enfant): postérité (7). 

RICHESSES: trouvées dans le nord (27); puissantes en vieillissant (33). 

ROCHER: sstabilité de la vie, longue vie (2, 13). 

SERPENT: maladies de peau et paralysie (21). 

SINGE: fausse sagesse; médisances (8). 

SOLEIL (matinal, doux): réussite (26). 

SOLEIL (couchant, chaud): vieillesse heureuse (29, 33). 

SOLEIL (lever du —): direction d’ot vient la gloire (16); moment propice pour la 
victoire (27). 

SOLEIL (rouge) et LUNE (blanche): longue vie (2); réussite (20). 

STUPA (d’or): réussite; faveurs (20, 33). 

SWASTIKA: voir MONTAGNE. 

TIGRE (mort, mais aux griffes humides): victoire finale aprés des difficultés préalables 
(17). 

VACHE (qu’on trait 4 volonté): croissance du bétail, postérité; richesses (9). 

VALLEE (aride): stérilité; (dans laquelle on trouve de l’eau): espoir d’une postérité 
aprés une stérilité préalable (7). 

VASE (d’eau bénite): longue vie (19). 

VIEILLESSE: heureuse; accroissement du pouvoir (29, 33). 
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BRIEF NOTES 


ON HJAS 4. 116-190 


In his informative article of July last, “Some Pali Words,” Dr. 
Coomaraswamy has incidentally expressed himself in a way that 
has given me pleasure. He says, he is “ appalled ” by something 
I have written! This may be less pleasant than if, as he elsewhere 
says, he agrees with me. But it is the next best thing. He has, 
like a good patient, “sat up and taken notice.” Others haven’t 
progressed so far as that, and hence I have taken the advice of 
the French wit, and said it again and again, these eight years past. 
This is the position I took up, on the strength of Pali evidence, 
in chapter IX of my Sakya, or Buddhist Origins (1931): “ Mus- 
ing (Dhyana) .” I there said, that Jhana (Dhyana) was not con- 
templation, but training in attention in psychic susceptibility. 
The word sati (smrtz) in the Pali is strained to mean “ attention,” 
for which there was no fit term, and which my husband was 
rightly compelled to call “ mindfulness” rather than the more 
usual “memory.” Jhana, I maintained, and still maintain, was 
not introversion but extroversion; or at least that interesting blend 
of the two, known to us psychics, who hear the voice claiming to 
come from without (the Buddhist term was parato ghoso: sound 
from beyond), yet heard as if within. That my view is based on 
collective evidence which, taken together, is for me crucial, the 
good Doctor ignores. More’s the pity, since elsewhere he does at 
least, as many do not, consult the sources. That evidence has 
convinced my fellow translators in Pali work. Let him and others 
test it also. 

On one other point Dr. Coomaraswamy goes only halfway with 
us. Under item “ Bhi” he judges we have done what Americanese 
delightfully calls some wishful thinking. This is in Mr. Woop- 
warp’s Gradual Sayings, ii, 42 f. (not 34) and my To Become or 
not to Become thereon, where we take the future: manussam etc. 
na bhavissami, not as the conjectural “ I’ll not be ” of Irish idiom 
(as in the first part of the Sutta), but as “I shall not become,” 
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i. e. be reborn—a frequent use in P4li idiom, as also in that of the 
Upanishads. Our wishful thinking is apparently the extreme of 
unwishfulness to credit Gotama (Buddha) with a sentiment about 
himself—a sentiment which we don’t express. Actually our ren- 
dering zs based on the context. The speaker is made to say, that, 
inasmuch as he has got rid here of all that would need further 
training in rebirth, he will not become, be reborn, as a, b or c. He 
is purged from all that, hence, as I have claimed in JRAS 1933, 
p. 910, he says: Call me purified (swddho), not as in the ecclesi- 
astically emended text buddho. Here is no more room for a con- 
jectural future; here a superman, so deemed, is shown predicting, 
not conjecturing about, his future existence. 


C. A. F. Rays Davips. 
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CORRIGENDA 


. 114, note 38, for T‘u-shu Chi-ch‘éng Company read Chi-ch‘éng 


T‘u-shu Company, and make the necessary shift in the Chinese 
characters. 


. 124, note 3, for dhiva read dhiya. 
. 141, note 2, for AV. 3. 24. 2, rendered by Krrru read AV. 3. 25. 


2, rendered by WHITNEY. 


. 142, note 4, for Ke1tH read WHITNEY. 

. 143, line 29, for as read is. 

. 144, line 21, for medicant read mendicant. 

. 146, note 5, delete last two lines. 

. 163, line 12, for BLOOMFIELD read BURLINGAME. 
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